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RDITORIAL PRERAGE 


The writers of Ihis series o/ voluincs oa the varunt /orm* 
of reltgious Hfe fn Indu are ^venied in their work by two 
impelling motlves. 

I. They endcavour to wdrk in tbe aineere and sympathetie 
«pirit of seienee. They desire to uoderstand the perplexingly 
involved dcvclopmenU of tbought and life in lodta and dis- 
passionately to estimate their va!ue. They reeogniae the 
fittility of any sueh atteenpt to onderstand and eva]uate. unlesa 
it ts grounded In a thorougb historteal study of thephenomena 
investigated. la reet^utog this fact they do no more than 
share what is eommon ground among all modem etudents of 
rel^on of any repute. But they also be)teve that It is neees* 
sary to set the praetieal side of eaeh system tn living relation 
to the beliefs and the literature, and that, in this regard, the 
dose and direet eootaet wbieh tbeyhave eaeh had with Indian 
religious Iife ought to prove a souree of valuable Ugbt. For, 
until a eiear understanding has been gained of the praetieal 
induenee exerted by the babits of worship, by tbe praetiee of 
tbe aseede, devotiooal, or oeeult disdplioe, by the sodal 
organtzation aod by tbe lamily system, the real impaet of the 
faith upon the Ule of tbe individaal and tbe eoinmunity eannot 
be eatimated; and, without the advantage of extended personal 
intereourse, a tmatwortby aeeount of the religioas experience 
of a oommunity ean seareety be achieved by cven the moet 
careful student. 

II. They seek to set eaeh form of Indlan religion by tbe 
side of ehristianity in sueb a way that the relationship may 
stand out elear. jesus ehrist has beeome to them the Hght 
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of all ihtir sMing, aud tbey bclicvc Him destined to bt the 
light or the trorld. They are persnaded that sooner or later 
the age*loi^ qoc8t of the Indiait spirit for religiou}! irulh and 
power will find in Him at onee its goul and a new »«.arting- 
point. antl thej' will be eontent lf ilte prc|iaration of tliis «rie» 
eootiibutes in the «mallest degree to hasten ih» eomumnui- 
tion. If tliere be readen to whom thi» motivc i-» iinweleome. 
Ihey may be i'oninded Ihal no man appronehe» ihe rtuily or 
a religion without religiouK eonyieliona. ellher i>oidllvc or 
negaiitt!: for both l eiider und wriler, llicrcforo, it i» better 
that thc.se should be cxplldtly rtateil at llie oiiUet. More- 
ovcr, cvco a eomplete laek of sym'iiaLhy wilh lliu mnlivc here 
aeknowledged need not diminish a readeris Interest in following 
nn honest and cnrcful attempt lo bring the religior» of Indin 
Into eomparison wiih the religion whieh lo-day is their onlj' 
possible rival. aud to whkh ihey Inrgdy owe their pi-esenl 
notieeable nnd s^iiReant rcvival. 

It is po-ssible ihat to some mind» there may seem to be 
a nieasiire of Lneootpatibility betsreen these iwo motjvea. Tlie 
writei». howeyer, fccl oUierwise. ^■‘or them the «eeond mollvc 
reiniorees ihe iiret: for they have found tliat he who would 
lead othe» inlo a new faith must fiirt of all undersinnd ihe 
faith that i» iheira alituidy—understand it, morcovcr, sympa- 
thetieally, with a mind qulck to note not its weakiiesse* alone 
but Ihat in it whieli has enabled it to survivc and ha.» given il 
its power ewer the hearts of Ihose wbo proPess it. 

The duty of tlie liditora of the series is liiniled to neeing 
that the yolumes are in geneial hannony wiih the priiKipleK 
here deseribed. Eaeh writer is alone respotrslble for the 
opinions e^pressed in his volumc, whether in regard to Indian 
rdigions or 10 Christianity. 
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INTRODUGTION 


Tiik >nibject of Ilindu Kthies is one whidi ia its whole 
range has not so Tar been submitted to sdentiiie investigatioa, 
thougli many writera have dealt witb aspeets ai Hindu ethkal 
teaehing. and studies ot Htndu religion have generaily involved 
ROme eoosideiation of the bearings of religioui doetrine on the 
mora] life. The attempt is here tn:\^e to {lx attention more 
dehnitely on the etbieal aide of Hindu teaehii^. The aim of 
the writer has been to present the subject in a way that will 
make it intelligible to the ordinary edueated reader, partieularly 
to ihe edueated Indlan. He has saught at the same time, 
howevcr, to maintain sdentiik: aeeuraey in his diseuasion, and 
he hopes that he tnay have been able to eontribule something 
to the study or a subject whieh he earuiot but believe to be of tbe 
higbest importanee seienttheally and praetieally. He belieyes, 
on the one hand, tbat some knowledge of Hindu thought should 
be of the greatest value to the Western studentofethica, forhe 
lias the reeling that Westem ethieal thinking has 8uffered from 
a eeitain iruularity, whteh acquatntaiKe with other systems of 
thought and life should help to temove. On the other band, 
he believes that h is important that thoughtful Hindus should 
have their attention direeted to the prindples on whteh their 
pmetieal life is based. Hc does not expect that all wUI agree 
with hlm in the eonelusioru to wbieb he has been led, but he 
will have achieved something if he is able to lead aome to 
exatnine for themselves tbe great ^uestions on wbieh be has 
touehed. 

The 8ubject is a very large one, aod there are parts of 
it wbieh in themselyes would have rumished matertal for 
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exhausth'e treatises. Tlie plan has, howcvcr, been adhci-cd lo, 
of glying A general eonspeetus of Hindu ethieal tbouglu aiid 
submittii^ it to some eritieal examinatjon. Tbe work is in 
uo real sense of die term a 1 Ilstory of Mindu etliies. Indeed, 
it may be doubted wbether tbere is any history tiuit might be 
properlyao eallod in Hindu ethleal thoughu Thc 3 ubjcct of 
jnorality ha.s not been in India an independent siibaeet or 
speeiilation, and the intelleelual prinelpies whieh underiie 
Hlndu praeiiee aee exprc8sed in the main ineidentally |o 
conncxion with religlous and philosophieal diseossions. So 
what is here presented is rather a study of phases of Hindu 
ethleal thougbt than a history. 


BOOK I. EARLY ETHIGS 

GHAPTKR 1 

THl- BMr.INN'INGS OF KTmOAL TIIOUGIIT IN 
THK AV^ VF.DA 

Tnii Vetia muy .sccm n wmewluie bnrren rield Tor 
the study of lethio!. Tliere is in it no elbieal speeulation 
in ihe .striei iwnse, anO cvcn morAl eondiiet rccetvcs but small 
attention. It may be mUl withaut cxngi;cration that nune of 
the Qucstions treated iu modern Kuropean ethieal works havc 
yet been raised. There ts no diseuseion of the moral end; 
there are no problenu arising out of seemingly eonHieting 
duties, nnr regarding the relation or the in<1ividual to soeiety. 
And yet in nny .study or Indian ethieal thought we shall dnd 
it desii'uble to b^in with the Veda, for we Nhall hnd there 
the .spriugs of the etlueid thinldug as weil as of the religious 
tlimking of the HiuduK. The rivcr of Hinduism has roUowed 
a straugely tortuous eounie, in whieh it hns been fcd by n)any 
strenms, but at eyery point it retains somethtng of tlte eharaeter 
or those sprit^s in whieh it took its rii>e. There are no doubt 
many eihieed eoneeptions in modem Hindu thought ihat we 
Khall not be able to traee baek to the Vedas, but on the other 
hand tliere are many that %ve ean so traee baek, and there are 
othersthat areless dtreetdeyelopments ortendeneieKthat may 
be di8Covered there. In the hi.>iiory of Greek philoaophy we 
hnd iu tho ethieal maxims, erude and rragmentary a.<t they are, 
of the Sevcn Wise Men, the germs or ethieal ideas developcd 
in the thinking of Plato and Aristotle; and the task whieh we 
here undertake is one whieh is paiaUel to that undertaken by 
historians of Greek thoughL 
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Tbeie is a furthei' ci>n»idcrat<i>ii that niakee it impemtivc <• 
that we sliould bi^n our stiidy of the histoiy of Hindu ethies , 

witb the Sig Kthioi for moel Kurapean studentn 

means the ethieal systeins wrought out by Aneient Greek and 
Modem European philosophene And theie again presuppose 
the ci\Hlization, soeial organizatinn, and, to pul it brividly, the ' 

«bole eulture or ihese eompamth'ely limilrd seetiiinH or 
human soeiety. Tlie thoughl or Aneient Greeee and Modern 
lilui'Ope repre.'ient, indeed, but a siugk stream or thought. It 
Is a sti'oun ihat has beeu joincd by many iiibutarieii. Yet the 
thought and lire of Modei'ii Kurope ate xo related to thone 
of Aneient Greeee that the modern student readily reeU i 

himseir at home in tlie study of the latter. 

When we tum to Indian literature, on the other hand, we | 

iind a civjlization,social oignniaatios, and imelleetual outlook, ^ 

that in their eharaeter were almost as remote Trom those 
oT tlie West, and that until niodern times were ah free frDm tbe 
iiiAuenee of the West as we ean well imagine. In thinldng of 
tbe ethieal problems ihat oonrront us in Westem thought, 
we are apt to Torget how mueh is presupposed in the very 
seteing of these problems. The setting U fami)iar to us, and 
consequently ils signiHeanee tends noi to be fuliy reeognined. ^ 

But in studying tbe pioblema of Indian ethienl thought we 
ahall at every polnt be eoo-seious of the need of understawling 
tbe eonditions under whieh ihey arose, espeeially the religious 4 

and soeial eonditions. A study of Indian ethks will, aeeord- 
ingly, involvc some atudy of problems not tliemaekes ntTietly 
ethieal, and also aome study ofeonditions that held prior to the 
rise of ethieal speeulalion proper. In undertaking thU study, 
it will be neeessary for us to seek in the Vedas and in other 
Indian Hlerature the gemia Trom ivhich etliieal Ideas deueloped. ^ 

and also to cxhibjt feature# of Indian li/e and thought, the 1 

connexion of whieh with our 8ubjcct may soem cvai moro j 

remote. ' 

The ^ig Veda eonsUts of hyrons addressed to the gods, i 

hyrons of praise and prayer. Most of the gods were originally 
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pci*onifications or natural phenoroena. In some eases the 
connexion has beeooie obseure, and in almost all eases features 
have been introdueed into tbe eharaeters of the gods that 
eannot be ahown to have aoy oonnexion with the origlnal 
physieal phenomena. Yet the eharaeters and in majiy eases 
the names of the gods point lo sueh an original identiheation. 

Sueh a natural polytheisro, if nothing more eould be said 
regarding it, eould not obviously fonn a roundation far any 
satisruetoiy ethie, nor indeed for a vcry satisraetory morality. 
The absenee of unity in tlie universc as it is ooneeiyed by the 
Btriet polytlieisl, tlie cxistence of Powers antagonistte to eaeh 
other, or at any rate not uniled in purpose; the.se are features 
eharaeleristie of atl systems of natural polytheism that we 
know. Sueh a religious outlook eannot have as ita eounte/part 
a euneeption of the ideal Iire as a unity in whieh the unilying 
prindple is a single aboolute good. In Greeee, forcxampIe, 
it was only when the religtous myths eanie to be regarded as 
mytlis thal ethieiil speeulation in the striet .sense began. The 
mytlts of the Rig Veda represented to ihe andenl Atyan 
almost liteial truth, and consequently we eannot cxpect to find 
in the Hynins eihieal siieeulation of a very advanced order. 

In the eharaeter oT tlie Yedie gods the moral featurcs are far 
le» prominent than tbe physieal. The gods are not generally 
ooncetved as immoral. There are no doubt stoiies related of 
some of the gods that reveal moral impcpfcction. In the 
eharaaer of Rudra there are fcatures of a tinister order. 
He sends plagues upon man and beaat; he is a robber, a 
deceiver, and a eheat. He is. generally, the god of destrue- 
tion, a god to be feared and beld In awe, as able to laHiet 
or avert evil. To his sons, the Maruts, similar ^ualities belong 
In a le» d^ree. ‘ Beforethe Maruts every ereature is afrHid.’ * 
Yet evcn m these gods we find quaHtles of a higher ethieal 
value. Rudra is eelebrated as a healer as well as a destroyer; 
he both heals, and possesses aod grants to men healing 
remedies. 

' f K L 85 . 8 , GtiSith't Trens. 
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These are the onlygodsm whom evil qua!fties are markedly 
obtrusive. It is eharaetertstie of the VecUc godi rather that 
ethieal quaUties lind but eomparati^ely little plaee in their 
eharaeters. We may read hymn arter hymn witbout eoming 
to a sngle moral idea or epithet- Praise ofthe power and 
skill of the Rods, prayer for temponil benelils, and eelebration 
of the power of the saeriiiees, these are the chief iheme* of the 
Veda. Yet all ihis has to l>c qua!ificd. The religion of 
tbe I^ig Vi/ia i-s not a enis* polytheism. In eeriain notable 
waya its polytlteism is modificd. Klrst of all, the gods are not 
in all eaaes sharply distinguished Trom one another. There 
are gods witli identieal qualltJea so that one or another god 
may be invokcd IndUTerently. Again there are pairs and 
larger groups of gods uHth identieal qualitic.s, who are invokcd 
jGintly, as Tor eaample Indra-Agni, Indra-Soma, and Mitia- 
Yarupa. Even more importnnt than this is the fact that the 
worshipper tends to attribute to the god whom he addreases 
the quaUtiea not of a god but of God. This u the tendeney 
that Max Muller has eharaeteriaed as Hcnotheism.‘ it i» 
most marked in the ease of eerlain gods, notably Indra, 
Yannia, Mitra, and Agni. The names of the yarious gods are 
but names under whieli n single Reality is invoked. The 
foUowiDg pas^tage» iUustrate tlie tendeney : 

They enll hiin Indiu. Mitra, t'arurn. Agni, uiul be is brayenly. 
nobly m-inaed (larutm&n. 

To whst ii One raBcfl gire many n title: they eell it Aani, Ysina, 
MAtaridvaB.* 

Again iwo gods are regarded throiighout the Ifig Vrtia 
as oeeupying a pasition hlgher than tlie othem. Vanii;a 
is the greatest of tbe gods. Tlie pre-eminenee that belongs 
to him is not represented by the number of hymtut addressed 
10 him, for in thls respeet he ranks behind set'eral other god», 
but it lies in the supreme moral authority that resides in him. 
Indra, on the other hand, is eelebrated aa, rn a speeial degree, 

’ Six Syttews e/lHdiatt PhiUtepky, p. 40. * ^V.l. 164.46. 
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% th« poasessor of power. Wlth Vannia is very frequemly 

conjoined Mi'tra. who is hardly reeo^ised as havi]ig any 
separate eharaeter- The bome of Mitra-Varuiu in in heaven.* 
There they stt in their golden dwelling-plaee, supporters of 
mankind.* Their eye U the sun, and with it they wateh 
manldnd. To Mjtra'Varui}a the Sun reports tbe deeds otmen, 
watehing the deeds of livii^ ereatures like a herdsnian-* In 
the iields and houtes their spies keep uneeasir^ wateh,* 
and their spies are true and ncver bewildered.* Nothing ean 
l»ppen «rithout Yaruna's knowledge, or without his sanetion. 
£ven the gods thcnisclve5 fol[ow hls deeree.* These are but 
■'«Onie or tbe functions that mark bim out as supreme. 

Indra, Bs has been said, U eelebrated as the possessor or 
power rather than as a moral ruler. It was he who conquercd 
Yptra, a deed whidi is eelebrated in enany hymns, and it 
is deeds like this that are typkal of his ebaraeter. He is also 
praised as liberal in the gifts that he bestowa on men. In tbe 
later parts of the V^etfft there are passages where fcature8 
of a more distmctively moral nature are aseribed to htm, but 
uver against these there are olhers where deeds oT a les» 
worthy Idnd are deseribed. It is very signiheant that by the 
time when the Atharva Veda wa.s eomposed, Indra's poaitton 
bad been raised and Varuna's lowered ; the supreme plaee 
in the pantheon, oeeupied in the Eig Vei/a by one who was 
pre-eminently the morat ruler of the universc, had been 
usurped by ooe whose .Kpeeial qua]ificatlon was'the possession 
of power, e.'teidied non-morally. In this fact there are 
implieaiioru that wtll elaim our attention later. 

We have so &r said nothing oT a ooneeptkin that has Tar 
more importanee than any other for our ethieal study of 
the Vtda, the eorKeption of Thls is a term whieh 

it ts difficult to transUte by any sir^le English equivalent, but 
whieh we shall tiy to explaja. It is usually rendered ‘ Law ' or 
' Order' by English translators of the Yedas, ‘ Ordnung' by 

‘^r.L 136.4. * ifKvii.6o. t-3. 

•jKvll.6t.3. ‘^^«.67.5. •^Kviil.4i.7. 
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the Germans. It rq)r«»enls In a way both natural and moral 
order, snd also that order whieh characterizes eorreet worshlp 
of the Kods through sneriRee and prayer and all else that beloDga 
to service of tlie gods. The idea does not emerge for the first 
time in the IWrr, but has been traeed baek to Ir>do* 
Iranian times. It is the .Ita or the Avesta, and »identieal vrith 
the ar(a in sueh Persian names aa Artaxerx(^s and Arta- 
pliernes. But in the Rig l '(lia it Ims a new riehnesa of 
ooDtenL It 18 ihrot^h rita Uiat the rivcrs flo«'; the dawn ik 
bom of fita ; by i-Utt tlig nioon and stars keep their eourses. 
Again ' undei' the yoking of rita ’ the inoon and th« stars keep 
their eourses. Again ' under the yoking of rita ’ the saeri- 
ficial firc is kindled; by r*V'a tbe poet eompletes hishymn; 
the saeriAeial ehamber is designated the 'ehamber of rita'. 
These, ehosen almoet at random, are illustrations of the func- 
tioDS of fi/a as oosmie order and as the order tliat ik involvcd 
in the proper «xpreasion of man's relation to the gods. But 
these two senses in wliieh the term Is used are not elearly 
distingiiished Irom one another, nor fn>in the third .lenK 
of moral oider. It ts the same law or order that govems ihe 
eourae of nalure, that is involvcd in the right ordering or the 
sacrificc, and that » manifcsted in the nioral law. It is to 
thts last aspeet o\ rUa that we must here KiMeially direet our 
Btteution. But il will not always be possible to keep the 
diATerent aspeets apart froiu eaeh other. Tbe ' lords of order' 
are pre-eminently Yaruna and Mitra. 

ThoM who b)' haw uphold the l.:iw, Lords ol ihe thlninK tieln 
of Ldw, 

Mitra 1 esll and Ynruaa.' 

But the same fui>ction is attributed to many other gods, 
iioubly to ihe otber members of the group known is the 
Adityas. It is, howevcr, pre-eminently Yarupa wbo Is the 
guardian of rrto in tlie sense of moral order, and it is speeially 
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M the possessor ol this supreme mora] autborit/ that he 
ia eeiebrated as the chief of the gods. Indra is represented as 
saying: 

liui Ok», O Varo^, if tbou {kwt lov« dn«, 

O King, dlseeraing irutb snd tigbe rrora (alMhood, eonie and be 
Lord and Koler o( my kio^'dom.* 

We do not look forstrict eoiisisteney of thou^ht in the Vedas, 
and no doubt numerous passages may be quoced in whieb 
other gods are given the supremaey. But the tendeney is to 
altribute tbe pre-eminenee to Vari>i>a, and thi* in virtue of his 
ethieal quaUtiei, beeause he is guardian or ri'/et. 

Whiie reeognuing this, we muit be careful not to understand 
/'s/a vie«red as moral order, as possessing the fuU eonnotatioa 
that the term 'moral order' has ia oiodem speeeh. Bloom- 
iield suiely goes too far when he says that ' we havc in 
coi»Mxion witb ihe rita a pretty eomplete system of Ethiei, 
a kind or Gounse! of PerreetionLanguage tueh as tbu is, 
to say the least or it, mtsleading. Any syst*m of ethies that 
inight be discovcrcd in the Rig Vtda is of a very rudiinentary 
sort. Yet it is very signitieant that at thls early stage we 
•ihould hnd sueh a unirying eoneeption as that of Law or 
Order, pervading all things, expre3sing itself in the order 
of nature and In the maiufestatk>ns or man's rel^ious lite, 
and tendii^ to be aasoeuited with one Supreme God. It 
is a eoueeption that might seetn to be full of hope for the 
futurc of the religious and ethieal developmeAt or tbe people 
of India. But unfortunatcly long berore the Vedic period 
ended other eoueepiioos had ariaen and displaeed it, and in 
the hKtory of Indian ethkal thought it has not been upon 
the idea of an oyerruling God, righteous in Himseir, »eek- 
ing righteouiweas of His people, and helptng tbem in tbe 
atlainment of H. that the rooral llfe has been grounded. 

When we inquire rurtber as to the eonteat of r*'/<i tbus 


> fKs. 13«. 5- 
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vieved ethieally, vk*e find thtt nta 1« spedally identified with 
truth. 

AH talwshood. Miira-\'»TU(^ ye cooqi»er, aad dosely rleatie unio 
the law eiemBl.' 

Fax ^roni ilKYits. tby nami; da'dletb in hoty Law.* 

The Laws of VRnipa are ‘ cvcr true We may indeed .uiy 
that trutli is the law of the Uniyerse; it i» the fotmilalion not 
only or moral but of eoemie urder. 

Truth u ehe bnse tlua beani ihe l^Ui,* 

Fioni Fcn'Dur kiMllat to itP heiKlit, letertnl Law «Bd ‘rruth wero 
bonu* 

And more striking than any or Ihe other pnssae^es quolcd is 
the deseription ot Mitra-Varuna as ' true to Law, bom ia Law, 
the stiengthenen oP Law, hatera or the lalse 

Beyond this identiAeatton of ^ita with triilh there b little 
deAoite meniion of ethieal qua]itieit that go to Torm iu eontenl. 
The ' pretty eomplete ethieal system' of whieb Bloomficld 
speaks eerUinly is not more than an embryonie one. We 
have rererenees to Brihospati, the ‘ upholder of the mighty 
Law ’ as ‘ guilt-seourger ’ and ‘ guilt-avcnger' ^; ihe Adit^ms, 
' true to elernal Law', are the ' debt-cxactors ’ *; the prayer is 
orTered tr» Yurupa that he would loose the worshipiwr ‘ Trum 
sin as from a bond that binds me: may we swell, Vanii>a, thy 
spring of Order'.^' We find these and other gods besought 
to loose their worahippers Trom sin and to forgive siii. It is 
elear enough that fita stands for moral order and ls opposed 
to sin or unrtghteousness, but we seareh tn vain (ot elear 
Indieations as to forms that eonduet in aeeordartee with rita 
takes as against eonduet that is sinful. Not only so, but in 
following the seattered hints ihat we fitid as to the eontent or 
morality, it is dillieult lo discover any guiding thread. The 
eoneeption of rita is so wide in its applieation that it loses 
eorrespondingly in depth. 

* ^■F’. i. 151.1. 44.». • V. 6j. t. 
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On the other hand, when we appraaeh the problem of Ute 
eontent of monlity fram the point of view of the ‘good *, we 
get id litUe satisTaetion. For the writers of the Yedie hymns 
there were inany goods, equally tbe objectii of prayer to the 
gods—health, length of life, offspring. victory over enemies, sklll 
in warfare, hooour, frecdom from &in. The goods that they 
sought were mainly those obvious goods that appeal to a enm- 
pBfativcly undeyeloped people. 'rhe yirtues and viccs that are 
doAnitely mentioned are sueh as have a beRring on life Ihred in 
pui'suit of these simple enda. l'ollowing what seattered hints 
are to be fouud as to the eontent of the moial lite, we may 
note in the hrst plaee that it is probabte that moral duties 
were regarded as being owed only to one’s own people. tn 
one plaee we are given a elassilieniion or sins rs tbose eom- 
mitt^ ‘ against the gods, our friend, and our house's chieftAin 
und again we havc a refcrenoc to sins eonimitted against ‘ the 
man wlio loves us . . . a brother, rriend or eomrade, the 
neiglibour evef with us or a stnu^r’.* The stranger here 
rerened lo is no doubt Uie stranger within one’s gates of orM'a 
own raee. On the other hand, the Dasyus, the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the land, are eontrasled with the Aryaa as 
a wieked and godless people, and to them no speeial duty is 
reoe^ised.* 

Again in the small list of inoral duties that we ean put 
togetber, those tliat have to do with religiou!» obseryanee 
oeeupy, naturally, a prominent plaee. I..iberality towards the 
priests is an important duty. 

Agni, tlw man n-ho gWetb guerdon (o tbe priettt, like wtlUsewn 
annoar tlwu guardest oo «t'eiy stde.' 

There are many eult^ies of the liberal man, amortg the mosl 
notable being that of the hyntn to Dakshina,' and the hymn 
in praise of Liberality.® In the latler, espeeially, we havc the 
Idea or iiberality frced very latgely from saeerdotal Impliea- 
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tions. ‘ Tbe riehes <A the liberal It i$ said, ‘ ncvcr waste / 

away.' 

Thenwn wiih food io sttpre, who, wbeo ibe nwdy eomes in mineraWe 
oise benpnK for brend to oat, 

Hsrdens his hean ugainst hiin—when of otd be ditl him 
servi<Ci dndt not one Ui eomtoit bim.' 

The grounds on whieh Uie duty is ineiileited In thiii liynm are 
utilitarian, but it is iikely that tluse iitilitarian con.sidcrations 
are a later .support to a tluty, tbe Mgnitiatneu of whieh waa 
at hrst religious. This idea or liberality is one tliat roiind 
B plaee permanently in tbe thoughl anel pmeliee of the ItirHlu 
people, and all thivugh it retains wmething of its original 
ehameter. 

liita has been shown to be identilied with truth: Irtith is 
a prindple that helongs to the eonstieution of tlie univerKc. 

As a nutiiral applieation of thia, tnithrulnea!i is demanded of 
man, and lying is eondenmeil os a sin. In one prayer * the 
Waters are entreated to reRvove far from tlie worsliipper the sin 
©r lying or falsc swearing. The an of ‘ injuring with double 
tongue a fel!ow mortal' ’ is held up for eondemmition. We 
meet in one hymn the protest, ■ I uae no soreeiy with raight or 
falsehood and the indignant eKelam.Ation, ' Agni, who guard 
the dwelling-plaee of fal$ehood ? Who are proteeton» of the 
speeeh of liars ? ’ * In a notable hymn Indra-Soma are praised 
aa in a speeial way tlto .siipporters ol truth ond enemies of 
falsdiood. Soma slays him who speak-H untruly, and proteets 
that whieh is true and honest The prayer is oITered that the 
speaber or untruth may be ' like water whleh the hollowed 
hand cooipre8se.H*. Atid speeial punishment is mvokcd on 
false aeaisen»." 

Ciimes of rraud and vioIcncc are eotidemned. To injure 
with double tongtie a felIow mortal, ‘ to eheat as gatnesters 
eheat at play to lay a snare for another, to threaten another 
without olTenee of his, lo be euil-minded, arrogant, rapaeious, 

‘/lfK*.ll 7 . 3 . 
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are dii!» i^ainst one's tellow-men that are held up to reproba- 
lion. The hatred even of foemen i* ft>ore than onee referTed 
to as sioful. The advcr&ary, tbjef, and robber, those who 
destroy the sitiiple and harm the righteous, the malieiooa-- 
upon these jndgement is inuoked. 

Notable also it the plaee Uiat is given to friet>dship. In 
a hymn lo the praiae of V5ch (speeeh),* it is stud that he wlio 
has abaudoned his friend who knows the truth of friendship 
has no part in V5ch ; ■ naught knows he of the path of righteous 
aetion'. 

In all this there is nothing speeially signiheant. The virlucs 
and viccs are sueh as we expect to see inarked in sueh an early 
type of soeiety; they are sueh as are eonneeted wiih the very 
eoherenee of a sodety maintainii^ itsclf amid liostile peoples. 

This br{ef dieeussion may help us in eonsidering the idea of 
sin that is so proininent io some parts of the Eig V€da. We 
must be careful uot to read into il all that belongs to the saine 
eoneeption in Modein Europe. It iueludes not only moral 
failure, but laxity and error in the per^orinanee of religious 
dutie». It may be not only the outeome of eonseious ehoiee 
but may b« eommitted sleeping as well as waking,* in ignoranoe 
8$ well aa with full knowledge.' One may be involved in the 
sin of other», so as to su^Ter for it, notably ' sins eommittod by 
our rathers Slii whieh one has eommitted elings to one like 
a diiiease. 


I'royide, O Sutiia>Uudra, for our bodies all ne*dful medidne» to 
heal aud eure us. 

Set fr«e and druw away the »in eotmnitteU whieh «e still have 
inherent in our pereons.* 

The sinner is bound as with ietters that he eannot shake off*; 
■ he is eai^ht as in a noose Purtber, stn is regarded as 
dlsobedienee of the eommand» of the god», espeeially of 
Yaruna, though also of Indra, Agni, and other gods,» and this 


* ,yKvH. 86. $. 
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disobedienee leads to anger on tJie part of the god «lod to 
pum$)»nenl.' 

What \%-as the iiature of tlie punidiment meted out (o the 
slnner? It would seem that »n plaee» the doetrine of futurc 
punishment in llell is taughl, for oxampIc tn the roliowing 
passage: 

Liko youthlul wMiwn, wilhmii bmtlM-ra, slniyini;, like daoieii wlm 
hnie ihdr lords, ot m'il eoiwtuel, 

'rhry who iire toU nt mii, iintrue, niirnithlul, (hey )iiivc ent^enilureii 
(hi* <ih)-»nii) stniiuR.* 

Tliis abysmal stntion in probnbly rightly interpieted as 
KarakastkAaaiu or hel). Similarly, in another pansage, Indra* 
Soma are prayed to ' dasli the evil.docr:4 Into tbe abyss, iiito 
bottomleiM darkne&s, so tliat not cven one of them tnay get 
outBut more frequently in the Rig l'n/a we havc the id(xi 
of punishnient witliout these eseliatologiail implieationa. In 
many passages it is iodieated tbat the wages of nin is death, 
but freqiicntly the punishinent u< cxecutod by tiie hands of 
men, to whom the gods hand ovcr the wieked. Indni is 
besoughl to ‘ diseern well tlie Aryas and the Dasyus; punwli- 
ingthe Utwless, toglvc them up to him whose grass is .strewn 
i.e. to hini who saenhees to tbe god. Agnin, Brahmanasinali 
U referred to as ‘ Guilt-aeouiger. euilt-avcngci-, who slays ihe 
spoiler, and upholds Uie nilghty law Again, Ii is said thnt 
he ‘ punishes the spiterulThe ' pri.son of Ihe gods ’ * is men- 
tioned along witli tbal of ' mottals ’ as the pimishinent of sin. 
In tbese and in many other passages, the nature of ihe 
punisbment U vaguu and indeAnlie. The uijiircd god may 
work out his purposes in [lunishing sin, through men, or in 
other ways by sending inisforlunc, aiekness, or death to ihe 
sinner. 

Wbile the idea of punisbmenl is prominent in paru of the 

VeJa, the ideas of release from sin and forgivene4s of sin 
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are hardly J«ss prominsnt. We elo not And a setue ai t)>e guilt 
of sin eomparable to what we find in ehristian Uterature, or tn 
the Psulnu. We lind nothing like tlte ery of the Pnlmist, 
bardened with a sense of guilt, ‘ Against Thee, Thee only, 
have I sinned, and done thss evil in Thy sightIn the 
Veda tlte sting of sin seems to lie ehieAy in tlie punishment 
whieh it brings tvith h, and the typieal fonn of prayer regard- 
ing sJn Is that the wor.<hippcr inay be frccd irom punLsiiinent. 
Hiere are no doubt iMssages ihat woiild suggeht a deeper 
sense of the signiAennee of guilt, notably in pra)'crs to Aditi 
and Varuna, who are implored to re)easc rrom nin. I'rofcssor 
Maedonell has pointed out that wliile inaiiy gods are petitioned 
to pardon sin, 'the notioii of releasing froni it is miieh more 
elosely eonneeted with Adiei and her son Varupa, wbose Tetters 
that bind sinners are eharaeteristie, and who unties sin like 
a rope and renioves it'.’ We And passages sueh as this: 

Loeeea Ihe bond*, O Vuu:na, ihai huld me, kiosen the bonde, 
iibi>ve, between, snd under. 

So lii tby holy lew nuiy we, mnde sinleB, bdone lo Aditi, O thou 

Ad)t)-a.* 

Aditi and Varupa are doubtless pre-eminently the releasers 
Trom sin, but the same funcUon is less frequently attributed to 
Agni, Aryaman, and otlier gods. 

The power of forgiving idn belongs to mnny gods, to Yaruoa, 
Adlli, Agni, Mitra, Savitri. Aryaman, Sun, Dawn, Hcaven, and 
Rartli. The follow!ng passages are typieal: 

Pnrdim, we iway. this sin of oart, O Auni,—the pnth whieh wr« 
havc troddeD, widely «raying. 

Hear priend nnd FMher, enring for the pious, who spoodest nigh 
luui who iospirest monals * 

lf we, men as we are, have sinnod ogaiiM the godt, through want 
of thought, iu wealroess, or diroagh insoknee, 

Abto)ve us frORi ihe guili and niiike iis Dree fiH>in sin, O Savityl, 
alike aoMHig both gods and men.* 


» i. 31. idw 
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The distinetion between the two rimetions of forgtving and 
releasing is aftcr all oot very Tundamenta]. Sin ia concefved 
as something that, onee eommitted, eontinues, and adheres to 
a man; and this is ehaneteristie ol sin oommitted in ignoranee 
as well as or sin eommitted insolently, of sin eommitted by 
another whieh haa been tiansmitted to a man as n*ell as of sin 
eommitied by one's aejr. It Is a Uu'ng, the presenee of witieh 
works evil, and the wnrshipper prnys that it may be rcmovcd, 
that he mny be frced botb from it and its c(>n»cquenccs. 

We meet in the IWn the germ ot (wo ideas that ure in 
some ways more significaiu ihan anylhlng that we haue >x-t 
diseusseei. l'erhaps most noteworthy or all is the idea of tnj>a 3 , 
whieh is not by any means prominent in tlie ^ig Vtdn, but 
whieh appears in the late tenth book. It is an idea of sueh 
great importanee in the dcveIopment of Indian thoiight and 
praetiee, that it is neeessary that attention ahould be drawn to 
- it here. We are told in the Greation Myth that it was through 
tapns that the Primal Being began to ereate.' Ry tapns fUa 
wns produoed-* Indra conquercd heaeen by meaits oT (apas? 
Again, the praetiee of iapas leads to the reward of l)cavcn.^ 
The iirst meanlng ot the word tapas is heat, and in tlie 
passages rcferrod to this original meaning is still prominent. 
Then it eame to be appiied speeially to Ihe heat or fcrvour of 
devoUnn; and la-illy we havc the iamiliar meaniog or austerity 
or self>mortification. We ean hardly read this last meaning 
into any of the uses of the term in Ute Rig Vtda. But it is 
noteu-orthy tbat in one hymn at any rate in tbe tenth book 
there are deseribed to us aome of the aseetie praetiees tbat 
eame later to be eonneeted with tapas. R V. x. 136 is a hymn 
in pralse of the long-haired Munis, wearing soiled garments of 
yellow hue, wanderii^ about upon tbe earth, who have thus 
attained rellowship with the deities or the air. Here we havc 
an idea fordgn to the other books of the Rig Vtda, but an 
idea whieh onee introdueed was destined to remain and to 
devclop. 

1*9. •<fy.s.igo. »^F.x.l67.1. 154 
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Anotber idea whieh u even lees obtrusive tn the E'g Vtda 
eontains the germ of a still more signideant ethieal eoneeplton. 
Sae riBee ia known as iski& and the preaenta given to th e priests 
as p&rta, To him who oAera saeriiiees and gifb the gods 
grarit'tbeir favour. 


India aids him irho oRers saerihees iind gilts: he uket luM whni] 
1sTilt”ati3"i51VH nim ihore' ehersto. | 

(nenashig ev«r more ond more hit wenlth, h« mnkes ihe pwos 


dwell within iuihrok«n boimilt.' 


fsh(a and piirta beeatne oompounded into a single word, 
/sAtapiirta, and one’s /sh/Apiirta, what one has given in saerl* 
hee and in presents to the priestK, eomes to be regarded as 
having sepamte, substantlal being. With this the pious are 
united nlker death. 


1)0 thou join the Knthen, do thou join Yaina,)iMn Uiy tikptpurla 
in the highest henwn.* 

This was the germ froin whieh the idea of Karma waa later 
dcvelopcd. Its oontent beeame deepened ao as to inelude not 
merely one's saeritieea and gifts, but one’.s whole activity. And 
its sigmKeanee ehang^ witR ilTC sirergense'or b(iief in tnns* 
migration. But the essential idea remained in it—or some- 
thing stored up in ]ife, a sort o^ bauk ou whkb one should 
dmw after deatlt. The idea of Karma has been (terhaps the 
most signi/ieant and delerminirg; in the devclopment of ethieal 
ihought in India. 

* A’K 38. 3. 
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eHAPTER II 

MAGie AND SACRIFTCE 

IN the literature that «tanda nenreBl to ihe ^ "'t' 

nre brought fncc to fiicc with n world of thought in whieh 
there » little plaee for ethienl eoneeptlem Miigieal and «leri- 
iieia] idea» obMUre nlmost cvcrything cLhc. The literature in 
whieh theie ideas fiod c.\prea<iion ii very cxtcnflive, and it is 
not our intention to undertahe any detailed study oi it. Hille- 
bnindt hu analyMd it in hta kittiai-Litttratur, and a study or 
ihat work revcaU to otk the eKtraordinaiy r.afnificationa of the 
ideas. All that we propose to do here is to look at these idea-s 
aa they find expre«ion iu early Vcdlc literature, and to try to 
brii^ out the buaring whieh they have on ethieal thought In 
the Athari'a 1 'c<ia we havij the great text-book for the study 
of aiKient lodian maBie, and in the Yaptr l’eda and the 
Bdthma^s for the stuely of aaeriliee. We may take tlieir 
teaehing a.s reprc9cntativc of theiu poiitU of vicw. reaemng tlie 
other literature for merely passinp rcference. 

Tumtng first to the Atkarpa Ytiia, we eannot but be struek 
by the extraordinary diffcrcncc in its tone from that or tlte 
ktg- Vtda. The gods of the Rig Vtde are atill reeogniied, 
and the tronhipper lnvokes theni: but, apart from ehanges 
that their eharaeters have undeq?one, to wliidi refercncc will 
be made later, the plaee or the guds has beeome a subordinate 
one. 'l'he distitKtlon in point of view may be brought out by 
saying that whereas in the ^ig Vtda religioD wa.a largely 
objective, in the AtknnM Vtda it is vcry largely 8ubjective. 
The worsbipper in the liig Vtda no doubt usually had in vtew 
his own temporal advant;ige; yet he entered into the worship 
cA tbe gods with an abandon that $erved to redeem hia religion 
from selAshness. In tbe Atkarva Vtda, on the other hand, 
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personal profit eome» fir«t and last, and the gods are redueed 
to the lcvd ot mere instrumenU to be u$ed Tor the attainment 
of this proAt. The eoneeption of dte' gods a« fr«e persotwil 
beings l)as almost disnppeared, and in their plaee we have 
mr^ieal Torees whieh the individuat seeks to utiliae iii order to 
gain liis own selitNh ends. The hymns eonsist mainly of 
praycr.«. eliarm.». und impreeations with a vicw to the atlHin- 
ment of siieh objcctt as the heating of diseaKe, long ]ife, 
prosperity, llte dt<rcomfiturc ol enemies and rivaU, frcedom from 
thu |>owci‘ or demons and cvi] eliarms, the cxpintion of sin, nnd 
the like. 

It is obvlous cvcn to a superiieial reader that we are here in 
eontaet with a world of thought that has mueh in eonimon with 
the thought ()f primitiye peoples generRlly. Yet It is eerUin 
t])at the Athart'tt Vcdtt in the rorm in wbieh it hnseomedown 
to us belODgs to a later period than the i^iig Veda. The fact 
is that we havc here a gieat mass ot niagie and superstition 
that foui)d its origin in tlie mlnds ol the people long beroie the 
peiiod of the Ifig Veda, wrought up al a later time by the 
hands of the priests. Rartb has drawn atlention to the fact 
that the K.ig Vcdic hymns aeknowledge no wkked divinities 
and no mean and harmriil praetiees, exccpl for one or two 
fit^mcnt« whieh scrve to provc the e^istenee alongside of its 
loftier religlon of a lower order of religious thought. The 
priests of a later period, cver eager to attaln eomplete aseen* 
deney over the mindt of the people.took the direedon of these 
magieal fon:c8, whieh played so large a part in the religion of 
the eommon people, into tbeir own hands, wrought them into 
a frau)cwoirk of Vedk thought, and above a 11 established thdr 
own poeition iu relation to the magieal riles as agents without 
whose mediation the ritea eould have no eHieaey. So, evcn 
more imporunt than the eharms and spells themselves are the 
BrShmans who eootrol them. hi Oldenberg has put It, the 
eentre of gravity, so far as meritorious eonduet is eoneerned, 
has been «biftcd from worship of the gods to the givmg of 
preseuts. of food, and of bonour to the BrShmans, 
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We foui»d in i«lud>nf^theelliicalstatn!iKiinl<rf the/^iie 
that one of the ino»t important fcature» to be eonsidered was 
eonneeted with the eoueeption of the jod», anrt ihat c*pecia!ly 
in their representation of Vnnnk* Mitra the hymii-writers 
showed tlie rudinients of an ethleal eoneeptioii of the l)iviiic. 
In the AtJian'a Kr^/irthero are soine trsicc8nf thw*amc spirit. 
We meet sueh patMaRe's a* the followlflif: 

I teyerenee you, O Mitni-niul-\'.ifiina, inen'aiier» «if rielil: wIk». 
aeeordaBi, thmia nw*)- llie mnliriem*; *hi» In’uiir llu* iruthful om* In 
eonAirts: elo ye hw ti* irom (Hsert'es.' 

or. 

Mueh unlnnh, O KinK V«ni\iii, <h*h nun i.iy hero; ff«n ihot »m tU» 
thou hee UK O thou of tbDosiutdMd heroiani.* 

We havc alaothelemarkRblepASsagewhieh spcaklof Ynruna's 
omniseieDee anrt of tlie ^ettera whieh he bln<i* on him who 
speaks untruth.* The sinallest detai!* af human eontluet, the 
standing, the walking, cvcn the winking of men he sees, helped 
by hi* thousand-eyod spies who look over the earth. ‘ What 
two, sitting down together, talk. Idng Yanipa as third kr>nws 
that.’* Rut these are ti«>l:ited passages. It Can liardly be 
malntained that cvcm in Ihe f 'e*ia the eharaeters of .iny <»r 
the god* are thoroughly elhieiaed, w hile cvcn in the taise nr 
those gotis whose eharaeters are moat etUieally eoneeiirod tlie 
sigaiiieanee of the fact ia eonsideimbly modified by tlie enn- 
sideration that alongsWe them there are other gods whoee 
eharaeters aro dcficient in ethieal traie.'L But when we lum 
to the Atharwi Vtda we fim], in spite of aome pass.'tges sueh 
as those quoted aboye, that the god* havc almost eompletely 
loat their ethiail eharaeter, aiid that thetr physieal <]ualitic8 
are tnost proniinent. The de-ethieising proeess is maj)ifested 
in another way. In the I^ig f '<Aa the most impfcaaivc figurc 
is Varuna, the upholder of y/y<T. In the Atharr<a Vfda he slnks 
into comparativc insigniiieanee, and no god is eodowoel wkh 

’ AKh. »9. t. ' .4 r. xis. 44. R. * wIK ri. 121. 1. 

* /tV. ir, 16. a. 
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the moral aupremaey among the gods whieh belonged to him. 
PrajilpBti, Lord of ereaturts, and Indra, who is regarded as the 
■hcavenly prototype of theearlhly kmg’,’ sve themost impor- 
lanl gods, and these are goda in whom ethieal qualitics are 
almrMi entirely laeking. So it may fairly be maintained th.nt 
the te-ndeney loward.s an ethieal, almost Hebrew eoneeption of 
the divinc, that ts cvidcnt in parts at least df the f ^ 
hai'dly nppenrs in the Atbart'a } 'etia. 

Agnin it is imi>ortant to obserye that In the Atharva i’etin 
the importanee and power of the goila havc vcry greatly 
deereasod. Tltey have beeome not merely leas moral, they 
havc heeome lera i-eal. Tliere has risen up a great erop of all 
klnds of spiritiial beings, possessed of powers that iruy be used 
for the bcncfit or injury of man. The Veda knows little 
of this woi’ld of spiiits, H-hieh has now eome to usurp many 
of the fiinctions of the gods, and it is not only these spirits that 
are ousting the gods. The eultus itself is now bdng givcn 
a new importanoe. The tendeney now is to regard prayer, 
ritual, and saerihee. not as mcan.s whereby the worship|)er is 
broiight into toueli with gods who are frcc personal beings, 
but as thcm.sclvcs powers alot^.side the gods and spirits. So 
the gods teml to fan more aiul niore into the baekground. 

It is obvious that in all thia we havc eonditions that were 
bound to have n proround elTeet on the moral ideas and prae- 
tiees of those who aeeepted these religioii.H idca.q. We are 
<lealing with a Univcrsc in the eonstitution of whieh ethieal 
ideas havc no sure plaee. Tlte Universe ts not even reasonable. 
There are in it all kinds of eaprieious powera, whieh ir oITended 
will indiet injury on one. And ihe kiiids of aetions through 
whieh they are plaeated or oHended do not depend for their 
efficacy on any moral value that belongs to them but on eon- 
siderations largely aeeidental. The outeome of tbis is an 
ethieal point of view iit whieh judgements of gCKxl aod evil are 
determined in .a way very diiTerent from that of modern 
Ruropean ethies. A quotation from Dewey and Turts' 
' hlooiniield, Atktirwt Vt4*, p. 74 . 
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ntlries \vill help to make elearer to ii« the distinctive 
eharaeter of thi* outlook. They say: 

Tbeie ore l«e nltmuitKei io tlir iadt.'enienl {rmil and evil. ti> 
Tlier may be ie<ipirdrd w luirins mww/ eiirokieanee. that »,:» iMi-ini; 
a yolantary bneie nr orif!iti. fe) Or ihey may le roiwidered 
nibatnntial prnpeities of ihinse. ns ti Kirt nf nnwoee «lilTuM'd thnHiuli 
them, 01 »1 u kinil rf fort* rtrtideni in ihe-in. in vinoc uf «•likh |ieTiiiHi» 
■ukI ibmse are noidMe w hrl)ifiil, nmlwnlmt i»r kiiMlly.... Tlie renll 
ii ikat evil l< thouitht rf n* u onniagiMii nmiter, inuMiniltrd rrmn Renem* 
Ikw tA senerallon. frnm elnw or perann u> rlaai or |jcr»<in: nnd «k 
aoiDethins ta be t.'ot riil rf. K nt nll, hy dei-ies* «lilrh nrr etiuiilly 
ptiyeieal.' 

This quotation deBeribes fairly aeairately the eoneepdon ot 
good and evil that is charTictcri.<;tlc oT the Atkantt Veda. 
Oidenbcr{f bring;s out an idea essentially the same m hi.s con> 
eeption of a ZaubtrjtHiAtiiuy In the Rig l'eda, he saya, «n is 
pre-eminently disobedienee to the divinc will, and reeoneiliation 
is attained through the plaeating of God by means of 
other marks of submissivcncss. Rut when stn is thnuirht ol 
as a sort of magieal substarKe that beeome'* attoehed to one, 
frccdom from it is to be attained throu|rh the manipulation of 
those magieal forcc!i that are litted to rcinovu it. So it is 
ehieHy in the eharms preseribed for the eapLitinn oP tin nnd 
deBiemeot thai the Atharva Vedk eoneepiion of good nml 
evn is niade plain, and to some or the tToints or signiheanee in 
these we must tum our attention now. 

That tbere are traee» of the higher way of eoneemng good 
and evil has already been remarked. But this lower eoneep- 
tion, by whieh «n U regarded a* .something qua.si-i>hyacal, i* 
more eharaeterlstie of the Atkan'a Vetfit. Sin is something 
that a man may fall a victim to without willing it. In many 
of the hymos h is astoeiated with or even identihed with 
diseate and worldly misfortune. There are man)- prayers to 

' Dewey aod Tutts, Ettda, pp. 457-S. 

* Oldenberg, Dit Rtli^an da Vttla, pp. 317-18. 
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tbe i^ods iu whieh proteetion is sou^bt tit the saoie breath rrom 
«tn, disease, and tnkrortune. For cxainp)e: 

Let whalevcr «aeriliees I <nake nialee taeriSee for mo; let miod's 
des%i> b« realiud; let me ooi fall iiKo any stn K>ever i lei all ihe gods 
derenU me bere. 

On ine let the Kods beetow properiy i wiih ine be bUadog, wiUi me 
dirlne imroeatioo; iitay ihe divioc tiivoker» win tlint forw; maywebe 
unlianned with our eell^ rieh ia lierDes.' 

A|;aill: 

Kruio Kalwiriya (probubty a eero/uloia tlueaaej, frocn perdiiion, rroin 
impreeaiioA a( eietert, (nMu hntred elo I releose thee, froin ^arupa's 
(etler; (ree (luio guilt 1 inalee tbee by iny inenniation ; be hcuven «nd 
eurth both prupitioue lu thee.' 

AimI again: 

Kree rroin deiileaient iire the wuiers i k-1 ehtan earry away (rom uu 
dedleinent: 

Let tbein earry (brlh Grom us sin; let tbei» eurry (onh evil dreainiag.* 

Siti is regarded loo as someUiing almost eontagious, passed on 
frocn one being to another. In a hymi) to be uued in oonnexton 
with the binding oa of an amuiet, protoetion ia sought rroni 
a great varicty of evilii, ineluding diseases, soreery, and enemies. 
In the middle of the hymn i* found this verse: 

Wbut sin my tnolbar, whal my falhet, and whut niy own brothers, 
what we ourseiyes ltave donu. Irooi that shall this diyioe farest>tree 
shield us.' 

'11» evil infcctiun may be conveyed to men cv«:n by the goda, 
e. g. 

On ‘rnta the Kods wiped olT that sm; 'rrita wiped it otT on bumtu) 
beings. 

Twelv«ibld ia deposited wbat wa« wiped oATby Trita—sins of humao 
beings* 

‘ idF. T. 3. 4. 5. */(KIL 10.1. * .-H'. xvi. 1. (oL 

* .li'. a. 3. b. * /IK vi. 113.1. 3. 
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Sueh *in eommunieaited by the god« to raen may eause nunia. 
See, for exainplc, the cxpression: 

e'nuoit from »m ot ihe god», enued from a deraoiu' 

Sin then is yiewed qu8si-i)h>'8ically, being klentihed %vilh 
niany aelions or cvcn paasiye expericncc8 tbat liavc noatrietly 
elhieal signhieanee at all, and being eommunieable ihrougb 
phyaieal uieans. It may be of interest to look somewhat more 
eloeuly nl the kinds or uelion» ov oeeuirenees tluit nre so 
idenliRetl wiU) «in. lvvil dreamhig liaa beeo already refcTTed 
lo as frequcntly mentioued logelher w ith sin. So are [lenional 
mislortunes of many kinds—tlie hatreil of others, their eursus, 
being the vicdm of soreery, the intluenee of deinons, ill omens, 
notably birds of ill omen, against whieh there are seyenil 
hymns. It Is not so remarkable that many hyrons should deal 
with the subjcct of tUe riglit perlorroanee of the saerihee and of 
rellgloa-ieereraomea generally.aiid ihat releaaeahould besought 
from the elTeets of etrors in tbeir j)crrormuncc, as rrom sin». 
That -sueh oeeurieiiee* are not distinguished from whal we 
should reeogniie a» moral f»ulW is elear fTom eerlain paasages. 
We lind, for cx»mple, being the victim of eunwa, and assoeia* 
tioii wlth the dark-toothed, ill-nailed, and mutilated, j>ul 
alongside cvil doing, in a j)rayer lo ihe planl apatnArga for 
eleansing: 

SiiK« ihou, O oB-a-ipeT, haa jrn>wn irilh r«vtriecl ffuii, ma)«M ihou 
re^Ml trom me all eone» vcry (ui fTom liore. 

Wlul»»ill elonei, what poihitioi», or wbai we havc priwliaed evilly— 
by tbee. O aU-way»-facu»g olT-wlpei', we wi|>c Uiai uiT. 

lf have been together wilb oiie dark-luothed, ill-nailod, mutikUud, 
by thee, O olf-wiper, we wipo olT oll tliai.’ 

When we tum to the more di»tLnctively moral idea» of the 
Atkarva Veda, we find that they are but fcw. Only slight 
mention U made of what we should eall virtues and vice». 

' Al' vi. III. 3 . Whitoey, bowever, UBn»Utes, 'eraied rroo» »in 
ii 4 $i(iu«tibegods'. 

• A K vii. 65 . 
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The virtuc mo*t frequently incnlI<Hied ts perhaps tbat of 
trulh-»pcaking, while falsehood is as frcquently oondemned. 
The apeaker of unlruth U kept in the toils of Varuna, who, 
again, Is besought to releaee Troin untruth. 

]i> that tbou hast spoken wWi the toDgiieiiutriit)», muehwrooB—hom 
llw Wug of mw oTttmanoe». hotn V»W9a, I reUase thee.' 

Mitm and Yaruoa are eapeeially eelebrated as the' ioereasera 
of rigiit', iii partieular thrustlng away the malidoiw, and 
favoiiru^ ihe truthful in eoniliets. Simllarly Soma i* roen- 
tioned as being on Ihe side of the iruth-speaker: 

(t is «nsy of uoderstontling for a kDowing man thot true ODd untrue 
worde iireiit Tarmoee j ot ihem wbai is Inie, whlchever is more right, that 
Soiiia Teiily favoius j he smites the untnie. 

Souia by no meana hirlbers ihe wieked mnn, nor (lie Ktkairiya who 
luaintainsiinythiDgialsely; hesiniteaihe'demon; hasmuea ihaipeaker 
uif unuulh: both )ie witliin reaeh of India.' 

Agaio iruth is spoken of as one of the elements that sustain 
Ihe earth ® It is not surprising to fitKl tnith spoken of In tliis 
way. It Is a lundamenwl virtue, the reeognilion of whieh in 
some way i» essential for tbo cxi8*ence of any kind oP soeial 
ILfe. It is one of the few reeogiiised yirUies that sueh a writer 
m Nietrsehe, who in modern times has departed »o far froin 
eraditional morality, admit» into his ethieal system, and 
its reepgnition in the elemenlary elhieal thooght of the 
writera of the ^li/tan-a k'rr/a is aa little U> be wondered at 0.1 
its ineluiiion in tUe ethieal eodu of the superman. 

Or the fcw other viftuus and vices to whieh refefence Is 
made, those eonneeled with liberalily and niggardlioeas are 
ainong the inost prominent Here we see the inRuenee of 
ihe Brihmans. Niggardlineaa on the part or the saeriReer 
towards tlie priest intcrferes with the sueeess of the saeriAee, 
and the InAuenee of,tbe nlggard is even more subtle and 
widespread still, marring the sueeess of the plans of men 
generally. 

' Ay.\. to.3. 


‘ Ai'. vni. + !*• tS* 


‘ A V. sii. 1. 1 . 
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Liko'iWi grently maldnK thysel/ naked, tlwti rnMenest on a pe»oR in 
dreains, 0 nig^arrt, bnAIing the pbui iind desi|;n o( n uMn.' 

Dej)auturc rrom the ni^ai'd}' u praised ; 

Tboti l)(u« ieft nii^aed}*, biUt [oimd wbiU is plensant; ihou luui ennie 
to the eseelleni wnrld af ■'hiit» nH:li done.* 

lu 80ckinj' proteetion Troiu the wmllt or the (pitlii thv wrilur 
of one hymn pi'ay!i: 

llo yxin KAti (libermlity) a com|xinion lor ux.* 

We havc an ideii, whieh inay be nliied to thtu ideit or liie 
imporlnnee of liberality, cxprcB!Kd in n number of pnEsnge» in 
whieh entertninment of guesta ia praUed. In one pnanage, for 
exampl«, it Is said that be whose food la partaken of by 
guests has hts slns dcvoured.* 

A number of hymna ’oonsist of eliarn» for the sieeuring 
of eoneord or hannony, espeeially within the family. One or 
the most touehing hymns in the whole Atbarwi Vetta ia thal 
brginning; 

Like.beartcdneH, like*mindedncet, t>on*lMwtUity di> i in«ke for yuu; 
do ye tbow oAeetwn ibe ooe towunl ihe olher, as tbu iiivkiliiblc eow 
toward hur euir wbon bortv. 

Ue ibe MK) submiaeire to ibe iutber, like>ntlD(luid wiib the molber: 
lee tbe irlle te tl>e hasbund speuk wotds fuU af honey, ireultul. 

Let not bnKher bale brodier, nor sisier sisier; be-mitninK iioairtLmi, 
of like eoutses, speuk ye words aospieionsly.* 

Harmony in wider relationshipii ia alao sought. For example: 

Harmony for us with our own inen, burinony with stRmtiers, hamMoy, 
O ASvins, do yo bei« eoiUin» in us.* 

Othei' strietly eUiieal qunlities mentioiKd in the Atharva 
Vtia are ndther numerous nor signiAeant. UnrulAUed 
promises (vi. iT9),ofrences at diee, adultery (vL 118), failure to 
return what is borrowed (vL 117), tbese are marked as sir» 
that require expiation. 


‘ Ai'.bi. 6. 3 $. 


* Ay.U, 10.7. 

' A V. iU. 30. 1-5. 


’ ^F.i.a6. a. 

‘ AV.yx\. $a. l. 
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It i« imporlant to observe that tbroughout the Atharwi 
Vtda it 18 always as somethin^' that has to be cxpiated that 
sin is mentioneel. Tbe methods by whieb tt is supposed that 
tbis e.v|>iatioR may be achievcd do not eoneern us here. Bnt 
it inay be remarked that as sin is conceived quasi-physically, 
No the means of cxpiation {prSyaiekitti, prayakhiti<£\ are also 
physieal or quasi-phy8ical. Water espeeially is uned Tor the 
rcmoval of sini; as alao are planta. 

rreim lin s|punsi ilie irods, ntpiiasi the Fatbers, kom mune-taking 
tliat is desi^d, thai is <lcvi»ed uiranut aiiy one, let the iilaDts free tbw 
by their energy, with spell, «itb inilk th the seen.' 

Uttered S|)cll9> amulets, and firc have the same dficacy. 
Througli these and other iustruinents the stain is believed 
to be deatroyed or wiped away or removed to a distanoe. 
The gods too havc their plaee in connexion with tbe releasing 
from sin, though it is a subordinate plaee. Tlie god Agni, in 
[>articuhir, is rrequently api>caled to foi‘ ddweranee. But the 
power lies rather In the prayer iueir than in the god who 
ia mvokcd. 

Attention has already been drawn to the use or ihe term 
tapas in the la.st book of the Ipiig Yetia. It is prominent also 
in the Alkarva Veda. Tlie praetiee ol penaneeia suppONeil to 
give one standing with Uie gods and power to attain one's 
detires. The following [lassage is tyiiieal: 

In ihat, O Atfni. penanee witb penanee, we pcrf'onu addltlonal 
peiMnee, uuy ir« l>e denr t» wkai » beard, IunK-Uved, veiy wise. 

O Agoi, we per^nrm peoHnee, w« periorni additionii] penaoee—we, 
hesirlnK tbingt heurd, long-Iived, vcry wite.* 

Kllled wtth tapas^ the Vedic student' goes at onee from the 
eaatem to the northem oeean The same austerity is sup- 
posed to be praetised by the gods and to be to them a aouree 
of power. 

By Vedk studeotship, by lervaur, (h« kmIs «note away deaib; lodra 
by Vedic studentthip brooght heaven for the eods.* 

■y4F.*.i.is. •.Jt'viL6i. “ Al'.ii.i.6. 

* Ay. xi. s. ty. 
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The piaetiee of htpas in the Atkarva Vtdi% ha!i v«fy little 
ethieal stgniheanee. 1'he term may usually be translaud by 
penanee or moniReation. but it U self.mortificalion with 
a view to tbe acquisition of mngieal powers. Dr. Geden 
mentiuiui as eharaeteriiitie uf the magieal power tlial eame 
to be aiwribetl to tapas the Taet that the piusage in the 
Rig i 'edit (vii, 59. H), rendei-ed ‘ kill him with your hottc.<it 
bolt ia altured in the Atkarva yeiia. vii. 77. a.' kill hiiii with 
your hotteat (Knanee'. 

Tliere is ntill 110 traee in the A//Mrvti IWa ur Ihe eloetrinu 
of tjanami''naion. Kuward and punishnient is rescrvcd for 
hcavcn and hetl. I leayen ia espeeially tlie reward o( thoae 
whogive libeial gllla to the prtests. There, frecicl from bodily 
inlirmities, aiekness, and deformity, they meel fathcr, mother, 
wivc5 and ehildren (vi. lao. xii. 5. 17; iii. aH. ,•;). It is 
a plaee of delightii; nli the pleaaures ol tlie .lenses are at 
their dispoaal (iv, a. 4, 5, 6). Distinetions ol wealth and 
power are done away (iii. ^9.3). Ilell (NarakaMn, the plaee 
below), on the olher hand, is a plaee ol lorture—of lowesl 
darkness (viii. s. S4). It is ihe abode of weaknes.s, hags, and 
soreeresses (ii. 14. 3). With great detail the torlure-s suRered 
by thoau whu uijurc a llralimaii are duteribeil; Ihey sit in thu 
mid-M of a slruiim of blood, devDuring hair, subjccU;d to 
gruesome tortures (v. 19. 3). 

Our bricf study of the elhieal ideas of the At/inrva Vcda 
will have showii thal thuru is i-ei>resicnted in it u view ot Iifu 
that is niorally vcfy low. The ethieal way or regarding good 
iind evil hiu largely given plaee to a point of view rroin whieh 
good und cvil are conceived almost physleally. They havu 
been confu8cd wlth a great variety of oeeurienees that havc no 
ethieal signiAeanee at all. This iinethieal attitude to human 
exper>ence has eertain obvious consequcnces. There are 
eertain elementary virtues that are neeessary to the very 
cx{stence of sodety. Truthliilness in eertain relationsbips, al 
any rate, and harmony are among the moet (undamental 
of these, and we are not surprised aeeordingly to hnd them 
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vjilued. JJut the niagie and witeheraA in whieh the minds oC 
the wrilers were steeped led to many strange judgeinents 
regai'eling goods and cviJ8. Spells, ineantations, eurtes, and 
the like are good wlien used for one’s own benelil, «vil when 
used againsi one. And so ovcr against these spelU and 
euroes we have prayen and eharnis for the discovcry of 
soreereni and praelisers of witeheraA, and against eursers and 
their euraes. With utter shaiue]essnes.s eharms are iaid dowu 
Tor the inAietion of injui->’ on oLhers—impreeationa to spinstei-' 
liood, spells to prcvenl the sueeuss of an eneniy's aaeriliee, 
lu eause diseases in an eneaiy, and so fortU. The good tends 
to be coneejved purely seldshly, for the eonstttulion or tbe 
Univcrsc lcav« very liltk plaee for a good in whieh meii 
shei-e in eommou. Long lile, health, sueeess over enemies, 
superiority in the assembly, sueeess in love, skill in gambliog, 
worldly prosperity, and sueh like persoual benelits are the 
objects diJefly aought, and these are objects the attainiuent 
of wbleh is eoneeiwd us possible not chicfly through the 
orderly r^pilation or soeial life, but through the cxercise 
of niysterious powers over whieh the iudividual mayacquire 
mastery. Tbe priiieipies of the AtkanM Veda invo]ve us 
their rouDdalion an anarehieal vie%v of the eosmos, and if 
eaiTied to thdr logieal eondusion Lhey would lead to the dis- 
ruption of the soeiai order. But in reality there was no 
lieriod in whieh they were predominant; they repiesent an 
atlilude oT mind no doubl very eommon but not determinatiw 
eompletely oT the life and thought of the time when they 
were enuoeiated. 

Iii elose coancxion with magieal ide-as and praetkes are 
ihose eonnoeted with saerihee. They are elosely related with 
eaeh other, but they must not be eonrused. Oldenberghas 
drawn attention to an important distinetion between them.' 
He maintains that there is an essentiai distinetion between 

’ KtliMH 4 es p. 313. A siniilar disuoetion haa lioweTer, 
beeii dniwn oy i<venil eurlier writeni. S«e Pr««er, Tht Goitb'H BtHgh, 
voI. i, elutp. iv. 
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tbe |>roceeding ot one who seeks lo wiii a god to hiii side 
through g{ft», and that of one who burns an image of his 
enemy or a loek of hts luir in the belief that he is so eonslgn- 
ing the enemy hiuiself to destruetion. The one attains his 
end indireetly, throi^^h inelining to hinisclf the will ol a 
powerTul ally; the other attains it direetly, Utroiigh an tniper* 
sonal eoneatenation of eauses aiid eHeets. He adiniU'i tliat as 
an aetual fact it is otten diiheult to draw a sharp liuo between 
Uie two proinnees; In praetiee they havc frcqucnt]y inter- 
|)cnctratcd, nnd this interpenetration has been due to i'arious 
eauses. Into these eauses it is not neeesiary Tor us to enter, 
but it is important to observe that in the Vedic naerlheial 
literature the saeriiieial idea has been, to say the least of It, 
laigely indueiieed by magkal ideas. 

The ^ig Vfda deals veiy largely with the Sonia saerihee, 
and in it the inAuenee of inagieal ideas is not very marked. 
The gods are conceived as Tree personnl beings against wliose 
wills men inay oRend or whose wills they may hilAl, and 
in whose power it U lu send misfortune8 or tu grant favour« to 
men i and sacrifice» are oPTered to them with a view to eon- 
eiliating Uieui or with a view to rcceivmg benelits from them. 
When we turn to the saerilieial lileralure proper, for cxamplc 
tu the yq/ifr Ve<itt arKl the Bralimai;ia.s, we find a very diRerent 
attitude to saeiiAee- Hven in tbe Ya/nr Vc<ia the saeriliee is 
no longer an o^Tertng to tbe gods as frcc personat beings, but 
someUiing that has power in ttsclf. As ProfeBsor Maedonoli 
says: ' Its formuIas, belng made for the ritual, are not direetly 
addressed to the gods, wbo are but sbadowy beit^ having 
only a very looee coiine.Yion with the aaeriAee.’ ' The same is 
true of the Brahmanas. What haa been said in connexion with 
the AUartya Brdhmana tn partieular ts true of the attitude to 
sacrifice tn the saeriAeial literature geneiall/: 

The laeriAee ii regarded aa ibe means (or attniniDg power over tbis 
aMl tbe otber world, over vtuble as well as larisible beings, antniate as 

' MaedoMll, ^'aUe ^ 
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»-e1t M iaanimMe ereatures. Wbo knoits its proper*ppljcatlaii,and bas 
it duly porlorined. b in f)u:t looleed upon u the real master of tte world; 
for any deaire be may entertain, if h be eren the most ambitiou^ eaa 
be ipaulied, nny object he hat m view ean be obtained by tneans of it. 
The Kt/l>r (snerUioe), inken as a whole, is eoneeiyed to be a Idnd of 
m:ichtMry, in whkh every pteee iniiat tally whh the other, or a nnrt of 
long ehnin in whieh no link may be muitin;, nr a starreiiae*, hy wliieb 
nne ninyniieend lo l)caven,ar lu n |>rrtoiin{e, endnu’ed wkh nll the 
rhnnteierinliet of a Iminan body.' 

When saerihee has ttssunted sueh a signitieanee 0» Ihis 
it approximatcs very eloaely to m^e. The d(voroc between 
rdii^ion and moi'ality in the Brahmanas is almost aa eomplete 
os in elie Athttnm VeAa. Through the eorreet peT^ormanee ol 
saeritieea or>e ean attain noe's ends; but wbat enda? Cer> 
talniy noi the attainment of righteousness. The destruetion 
of guilt is frequent)y .sought, but sin and guih have been 
so unethknliy conceived tliat not mueh ean be bullt on that 
any more than in tlie At/ian’O Ve 4 ta. The ends sought are 
mainly t)>e seliish ends that havc been marked In tbe Hteralure 
.already diaeussed. ' Adoration ol tbe power aJid boieheenee 
of the gods, as well .ta the eonseiousness of guilt, is eiuiiely 
laeking fin the Yaptr Veda), exeiy prayer bdng eoupled with 
iiome partieular rite and alming solely at seeuring maierinl 
advantagc.’* Naj' further ' Rcligioii>i rites are alao pro- 
stituted to the achicvcmcnl of eriminal sehemes Take for 
cxample one passage, taken from among many of the «ime 
ebaraeter; 

Tbe silent ptuyer is ihe root of tbe saerilke. Shenild a Hotar wish 
to deprive any snerilker of bis Manding plaee, then be must Mt at bit 
MerKiee repeai tbe ‘ silent preiM *; the saeribeer then periihe» alotig 
wiili his MeriSee whieh thiis bns beooeM roolless.' 

Sueh a proeeetling is elsewhere forbidden, but tl)C «ignilieant 


■ Haog, Aitttrtya BriUminia, roL i, p. 73. 
* MneaMdl, Smtkrtt Lilertaitrt, p. 183. 
’ Danh, Mieimt ^ Iniia, p. 47. 

' Attartyti BrAkmettia, i. 3$. 
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raet t» thAt sueh direetietns are Inid down in the DrShmanas 
at aU ; and while ehe use olsueh praetiees may be lorbidden, 
they ttNtre neverchclew bellered to be elTiraetous; nnd «>mc, 
at nny rate. n|iprrvvc(l oT their use. 

'l'akint; sueh a phenomennn nii this a.h illuHtraliw ■»! ihe 
unethieal eharaeter of the rellKioua obseri'anees denlt with 
in the snerilieinl literature, we mny proeeed to eonsider eertnin 
other raeti whieh nre elosely eonneeled with lliin. ft lia.s heen 
shoivn abovc Uint the i;ods hnvc heen ]HUiliccl Into ihe Imek- 
^rounel, and thnt the plnee nf the gods lin.H been vcry liir{;ely 
tnken by the saeriAee itneir. Ncvcrthclc»( tlio i>antlicrHi or tlie 
rW/t » reeogninai with fcw ehanges throughout nll the 
VcdnH nnd Drilhinaiia.s. The vcry radieal ehanges that Iiavc 
laken plaee have been ia the duirneters of the gods and in Uie 
Telative importanee of the dilTerent gods. The gods hnve been 
to n vcry laige extcnt de-ctlii<Hzed, and the de>ctliiciaing 
proeeas is seen in the promiiienee that is now givcn to the lcffii 
respeeiable members of the pantheon. It wns remnrkrd in 
connexion with the AthartHi \ 'f/ia tliat the praeiienl primacj' 
aniong the gods liad been )’iclded by V.'inifia to PrHja|>nli. 
In tbe JVi/«r fV<i'fl al.Ho he is reeognised ns the ehief god, nnd 
m the BrShmnnas very emphaiieally so. PrnjApati'.s elinr.ieler 
ts aa far retnovcd rrom that ol VanitiA nr the Rig ax one 
eould well Imngine. For exnmplc, in vnriou.s plaees tn the 
BrAhmnpas, and in VAriou.s ways, ihe story of his ineest with 
his daugbter i.s reeounted. SigniAennt alao Ls the prominenee 
g[vcn to the Apsara-ses, lieavcnl)' nymphs of loose morals, and 
to the Asuras or demons, who are eonstantiy at war with the 
gods. The unethieal wny of regartling the divinc is i-eAeeted 
aiso tn the abeenee of ethieal qualitics aa a neccs.sary qualifica- 
tkm for the priest. 

Bveo if the perroriutng priest is no praper llrilhaian (iu ihe strktesi 
»enseX or ereo pranMineed t» be an ill-reputed mnn, this nerilke 
nevertbelen gott up lo the gods, aad beeomes uot polluted by ihe eon- 
Minoa wiih a wieked roan fns in this eue ihe peikH-inbig priesi ist.' 

* ytitart/H i/rahmi^, L |6. 
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All this means that to tbe writm of the Ved»c a»crificial 
literature tbe UniYerse was not eottstituted on ethieal iiaes. 
SaeriBee itBetf h noe neeeanrily an unethieal thing ; indeed !t 
inaj' be q«e8tionod whether saeriAee in W'me rorm is not an 
«ssentia] ('lement in religion. But as it U here understood 
nnd praetised K lu-s no ethieal signilieauee The Taet thae in 
the ^ltAamr } 'et/a the cxistcncc of tlie gods ia reeognited does 
nol make the prnetiees there deserihed any leas magieaL Nor 
does tbe fAct of the reeognitton of the gods in the KiyMr ! ’a/a 
nnd the lirUimanas givc their aacrificcs a eharaeter that 
essentially dilTerentiates tliem froDi sueh magieal praetk». 
The distinetion drawn bj' Oldenberg between aaerihee and 
magie is sound in theory, and applieable in the ease of the 
aacrifices of the ^ig ]'eda ; but in ihe ease or the lieerature 
uow berore us it is not applieable. Saeriiiee hts it.ieirbccome 
a magieal thiag, and ethieal thought hjs been as eompletely 
stiAed by these sacrificial ideas as it was by the magieal ideas 
o( the ji/Aarva l’etia. 

While u« reeogniae all this, it is neeessary that (ve shoald 
give due atlention to facts oT a dilTerent eharaeter. We must 
»ot eommit tlie error of suppoeing that in thia aacrificial 
literature the whole life and thought of India ol that period Ls 
Ttpresented. Here aitd there we see trace.<i of the working of 
differcnt and sometimes eontradietory ideas. Notably we see 
somedmes assening itsetf tbe idea th.it eertain ethieal qualifica* 
tions belong to the eharaetert oT the gods and that the same 
quaUtjes are neeesary for the worshipper. In more than one 
plaee in the i>a/t^tAa BrSkwtana refereDCc u tnade to truth 
as one of the qualitiei that beloog to the nature of the gods. 
For oeample: 

This vow indeed the goile «lo keep, thiit thef speak the tmh; oud 
{«r ihis ressuti tbey lue gkmous; ^nnaui tber^ore is he who, knowiag 
this, speaks the tnith.* 

Again: 

Atiendnnee on tluu ennseenued dre raeans the iruth. \Vhosnever 
' i. 1.1. j. 
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(peaks tbe tnith aeu as if he sprmWed Uiai ligtiloi fire nith gl»c.. -. 
Wlii>Kiever speak» the uittrutl», «tt »»if he sprinkled th*t 1 tj{hted Hro 
«dth n-M«r. ... Let hiin thercfore speek nnthing bui the tritth.' 

Bul rcferencc to ethieal ideae ia rare. A Tew rorras of turlieni 
are eoodemned as sinful, but thase are chiefl>' of the «irosuer 
sort. Oue of the chicf «ns lo be eondemned i» iulultery. antl 
in oiie iilaee confcs 9 ion ui deniandetl of the >«ici ificcr‘.>i wifc nt 
the time of the saeriAee ns to her fiiithfulncss to her hii-sbanrl, 
in order that dte may not i«crificc wilh {rgilt oii her .soul.« 
Murder and thcft and sueh vinlcnt erlmes are eondemned, btit 
tve ean hardly elaim tlut the eondemnation of thene rcvcal.s 
more than the most rudimentary ethieal scn.M:. Of moral 
aetions that are praised amnn(r the most prominent are 
bospitality and honour to parents. 

The treatment of Ihe eorKeption or ttipas in tlie Brilhmanas 
ealls foi- little speeial ailention, though it oeeupies a plaee of 
hlgh importanee. We are toU that the god» beeame divinc 
through the praetioe of austerity,* and that by mearus of 
austerities the ^ibhiis obtained the light to a share >n the 
Soma bcvcrBge.* The gods ‘cr>nquered by meaiui of the 
«BieriAee, nusterilies, penanees, uml iweriReial oblation» the ■ 
hcnvcnly world’.* For puriKises ofcreation Prajfi|Miti under- 
went austerities," and on ooe oeeaaion he practi.scd .sudi 
austerities that llghts, the stars whieh we now see, eame ^01111 
from all the poret of his body.^ From austerities the dtvinc 
liiishis aie born.* Tlie s^niiieanee of austerity on the part 
of raen !s not dwelt upon, and it is worthy of note tliat where 
it b mentioned it is reeommended usually as a means for the 
attainment of selAsh ends, for example famc. 

AhrHhnun who, ol’ter haring oonipleted htt Vedle studies, «Iiould 
nnt attain H> ai>r fftn>e, shotild g« lo a fotc8t. rtring together the sulkii 
of darbha grass, with their ends aanding upwards, aml sitting on ili« 

^ Hr, U. j. a. so. 

* Ail. Br. iii 30. 

* Br. X. 4.4. s. 
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rig;ht side of utother BrShman, repBat with a laod Toiee the Cbatnrbotp 
mantrw. (Sbotdd h« do ao be «o^ «uain to huoe.) * 

On the other hand, eritietsm of tbe aseetie life is ex> 
pressed: 

U’hse i« tb« uie of Uyin^ uowuhed, weann; (h« KO»t>«lcin tnd 
henrd? WlMt ii the ute of peribnning «uiteritiee^ Yoo sbould «rish 
Ihr a anD, O BilUunto.* 

On the wbule, the sttitude to In^as is not essentially diiTerent 
from that in the A/Aarm fW/r. 

Attention has been drawn to the u-ay in whieh during this 
period the ethieal has been stiAed by nuigieai and saeriAeial 
ideas. Another tendeney elosely eonneeted with this b^ns 
to make its appearaoee dehnitely in the Brahmapas. We 
rrequently meet sueh sentdneea as these :—‘ He who has this 
knowledge conquers all direetions‘ He who has Siieh know- 
ledge beeomes a light among his own peopte &c . . . The 
plaee of sueh statements is not diilieuU to underttand. Saeri- 
Aee Lh tlie mait powcrful means to the attainment of one't 
enda, and cvery itep in the saerihee must be observed with the 
greatest eare. So knowledge oT every step beeom» of the 
highest importanee. We havc here an idea fraugfat with 
the greatesl consequences for Indiau religkm and ethies, as we 
shall see in our study of the Upaniahada For tl marks 
the beginning of that elaim made for tbe supremaey of the 
intelleetoal attitude whieh Ls ao eharaeteristie of Indian 
thought. 

Tbe doetrirtes of karma and transmignitioo are still in an 
embryonie state. The reward orheavcn and ibe punishment 
of hell sdll eonstitute importsnt sanetioos for right Hring. 
But right ]iv[ng generally means little more than right aaeri* 
Aeing. The re^rard of right saeriheing, aeeordii^ to the 
BrShmanaa, is union with the Sun, Agni, Indra, Varu(ia, 
Prajipati, and other gods.* Life in the other worid i« not 
essentiilly diilerent in kind from life in this worid, and, (n the 

’ Ai/. Br. ». 3 J, • />. vii. 13. ' iL 6. 4. & 
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et«ma] bliss there eiijo)’ed, the jo>'s or lo\'e are speeall)' 
prominent ‘ lle who has siieh u knowledge lives in his 
premhes in this world. nnd in the other with ehildren and 
eattle.'^ I1)c toitiires underpone by the wieked in hdl nre 
sometimes deseribed. In one p.'iSM.'ige hell is repruenled ns 
a pliiee where the ehnraeter of the punisliment is deiermined 
by the i>rinciplc oT ‘ an eye Tor an eye, nnd n toolh Tor n U>»tl) \ 
‘ So they hnvc done to us in yonder u'orld, nnd m we do to 
them in return in this world ’ * is the ery nf mai in heli who 
eut up and dcvour otho' men. In iinotlKT lossa^'u we rt-nd of 
a rebirth in the nther world niter death when men nre weti’heii 
i» a bnlanee and recclvc tlie rewnrd or punishment or iht-ir 
deeds.' 

But of far greater signiiieanee than nll thts are soine i>aiisagc}i 
that mark the beginnings of a diiTerent attitude to merit and 
demerit For cxainplc, we havc the woids of the onUi whieh 
the prlest adminiaters to the king berore he perrorms the 
MahSbhisheka eeremony; 

Wbtitevef pious workt (hou mlghleu h«ve doM durinit tbe llmo 
nhieh mar elapte £rO(n the day of (hy binh (o (he day of thy deaih, 
all tbete together wilh thy potitlan, thy good deeda, ihy Ute, thy 
ehildren, I woulil wrett franj ibee, thouldeet tbou <lo ine any harm.* 

Ilere good deeda are plaeed alongside poaition, lifc, and 
ehildren, as sonietbing foTming part of a man's propert)', whieh 
may be wrested from him. Tlte idea is not an entirely new 
one. We have already seen how in the Rif Ve^i^ a man's 
isht&pUrta is eoneet^ed aRer the inannor ot a fur>d. Rut here 
tbe idea ot his aetlons generally as rorming a sort of n fund 
upon wbieh he may draw seems to be erystallising. Tlie 
same tendeney is rcvcaled in another way. It is elear tbat if 
it be conoeived tliat one's good works form a Tund that ts 
hnite in amount, the fund may run low and iinally be ex- 
hausied. This idea is aetually expres.sc<l in plaees. For 
example. in the Taittiriya BrShmma eeremonies are meii- 

' Ait. Br. Ut. ay. * Br. xi. 6.1.4. 

* /dk xi. s. 7.3J. • AU. Pr. »ifl. 15. 
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lioiied, the object ol whieb is to seeure Uut ooe’s good work» 
shoitld not 40 perish, and that one should not undergo 
a seeond death. The eoneeption of kanna thus is beeomtng 
more delinlte. but it is not yet eonneeted with the eoneeption 
of tauuara. Still there are In the Brahmanas foreshadowinga 
of it also-at any rate the idea of rebirthi ou earth ia raen. 
tioned. We are told that he who lenows that the springeomes 
to life again out of ihe winter is bom again in this wortd.' It 
is intereattng te note that io this ^-ery early eapreaslon 6f 
bclicf in the possibility of rebirth, what in later thot^ht 
ta regartled aa an cvit antl n punwhiuent ts bestowed as 
a reward. We have, however, in the aame Brahmana a 
passage that takes us nearer to the Tundamentals ©r the 
doetrinesol karuiamdsaihidra aa they are famtliaf to us. It is 
said that man is bom into whatcver world is made by his aeta.* 
The worid rcferrcd to is not this world, but we ean see how 
out of sueli a eoneeptlon it was posrtble for the Indian mind 
to arrivc ac the doetrine that one'l pesition in sueeessiye 
births on earth is determined by the aetions whieh he perrorma. 
MoAt or the materials for the doetrine are present. The 
posaibility of rebiith on earth Is reeogniaed, and so is the 
■dea or the deterroination or hls destiny by his eonduet in thb 
lire. In ehe Upanishads the liirther step is taken and we have 
the eharaeterlstie doetrine of kim/m and saiutdra. 

‘ .W. Br. L 5. 5, 14. » IK vi. 3. *. 17. 
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IT mlght, al firet sight, jccm reastinalile, rrom tUe point or 
vl«w or history, to pass next to the great ispeeulall^e movcmcut, 
th«chief reeoi^ orwhieh are pi-esenred in the UpanWwtls; sinee 
that movemcnt elearly apiKared berore tlie Hindti law of eon- 
diiet—was eodilied in the cxisting SGlnui; bnt the 
truth is that the dlu>mM took shape at an earlier dale than U)C 
philosophy of Uie Upanishads; and that it wna side by id(!c, 
and in a long proeess whieh Usted some three eenturies, that 
the body of law and the body ot Uioiight and conviction 
gradually won their way to adcquate expression in llteratiire. 
Tlie aetual worklng out of Ihe eonstituent* of Hindu dAarwa 
tooI< plaee in the minds of Br9hnruLn priests and leaeliers in the 
age otthe BrShmanas. 

Purther, we are atill m the renlm ot authority, and it is to 
authority that nppeal is eontinually mode in the literatiire 
whidi we propose now to stiidy. Aetion preeedes leAoetion, 
and the great mass or the rules wluelt we shall rind to havc 
grown up in India are not ihe e^pression of ideals oonccJvcd 
by speculative thinkers, but. in the main, the nuteome of eus- 
lom, easte. and Aarma. At the same time, it Is not prdlended 
that apeeulatioa e^ereised no inAiienee tn their dcvclopment. 
All Utat is maintwned is tlut the aetual soeial Ure of India 
took the form iu whieh we propose nmv to .study it in great 
measure independenUy c( the eurrenta or philoeophieal thought 
whieh were then in proeess. At all times speeulation has been 
for the Tew. The multitude have been eontent to aeeept 
authoritatiue guidanee for the eonduet of their ]ive8. 

We have seen how willingly the peof4e bave submitted to 
tbe imposition or sacrifidal and magieal eustoms. It has not 
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been neeessary Tor our purpose to deal with that subject except 
in B general way. Nor is it neeeasary for us to deal in detai] 
witb the devclopmentE thai took plaee in coanexion with sueh 
praetieee in later timea. But there appeared in post-Vedic 
times a whole department or literature in wbieh ts ^thered up 
ali tbat had been taught and aeeepted inVedic times regarding 
saeriBee, ritual, aod praetieal lifc generally.^ For the expres* 
aion or ali this lu eoneise form. ao tbat it might be as little 
burdensome as possible to the memories of those who had to 
remember it, g new literary fi>rm was invcnted—the tutrd. 
TIub is a iiterary form to whieh we have nothiog parallel in our 
lileratnre. 'rhe word itself is derived froni ihe root siv = to 
sew, the worit sdtra itseir tneaniog a thread. The term siUra 
is applied to a paitieular Idnd of short aphorism or rule, or to 
a book of siteh aphorisms, and the name may have eome to be 
so appiied either beeause eaeh aphorism is a short line, or 
beeause the whole fonnB a string of aphortsms. In anyease 
we havc lii tlie rj9/rA>1iteraturc an e.xample of extraordiaary 
brcvity in cxpression ; into eaeh single line there Is eompreased 
what would require .*t long sentenee for expreseion in ordinary 
literary form. As Frofessor Maedonell has put iC, ihe sStra 
' is so eompressed that the wordlng of the most laeom'e telegram 
would often appear diffuse eompared with tt'. And healao 
rerers to an aphorism, aeeording to whieh the eomposers of 
grammatieal SStras delight as mueh in the aaving of a short 
vowcl as in the birth of a son.* 

The sRlrtt-(orm may have appeared about 500 B. C, and the 
hr.st great elaas or sStras isthG Srauta Sutras,so ealled beeause 
based on iruti or reveUtion, in whieh are gathered up what is 
taught iu the BrShnianas regarding the pcrformancc of the 
greater aaeriSees. Then, also dealing with ritual,butwith the 
ritual of the rite.s to be perTonned in the household frora day 

‘ Kor a compreheDsivc nu<ly of tliis liieniture, tee Hillebrandt, iHtuat- 
Litrratur, VtMKJu Op/tr urut lerier, and Jo11y, Rtekt mui Siltt. bo(h 
in Ae ‘ Geimdrise 

' Satukrit LiUraturt, p. 36 . 
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to day, wc have the Grihya Sainu. Tbese are based un 
tmriii or tradition. Then there i» the great elaas ot stitrat, 
whieh will denniDd our elobor attentlon, those known a» (he 
Dlianno SOlras, dealing witli tl/tanua, a tenn to be explained 
presendy. These lou are bn.<ied on Vai-iouK «ither 

elasses or workn were pi'odueed in tliu si'ttru Tonn, biit ihese u-e 
inay pass ovcr for the [iruseiit. 

We may )hu« ovcr the Srauta SQtraa, aud there ui nul inudt 
in the Grihya SOtni-N that need iletain u.^: and what there ia that 
has any lUgnihaiiKe ror our atuily may be taken in conricxjon 
with other asiwets or li/iarina. In ihe Gphya .Stiti'ns and the 
Dharma Sub-aa together we havc an cxLraor<linarily interesting 
and valuablc sourceof inroriiiation regarding the practioes.riiual 
and cthica],followod bythe peopleoraneient Indta in their daily 
lives. Tbese worksshuwbut littlcevidenceoftbephilosophical 
Speeulations that were agitaling many niuids ut the time. Not 
that thdr authors were neeeiiiiarny ignorantor, oruainHueneed 
by, the philoiopliieal Uiouglu of ihuir timu ; but these s))ecu- 
lations were for tlte Tew, not Tor the man)'. Kor the many thu 
old polytheistie raith, with all Ita ritea and .saenhees and ail the 
lest, had its valuc and its truth. 

Passing fron! this general vicw i>f the diaroeter or Uie .Sdira 
lilerature, weinay now try lo deline tlie term dimrwa, whkh 
is the subjcct of the elass of s^tras wtth whieh we aru now 
speeially eoneemed. It is a word whieh is exceedmgly dilheult 
to transkte, and one of the con5cqucncca of tliis has been Uiat 
unseholarly aiid unserupulous writers havc someiimes used 
misleading EngUsh equivalent8 in their en<leavourN to establish 
thdr own theories. A reeent wi-iter, ror es-ample, says that 
dkarma means the Law of Being. and that a enan’s d/iarma iii 
his Ideal. Thu lerm has again been uai-iously translaied ns 
Religion, Virtue. Law, and Duiy. Now, all tbese words 
oonvey something uf the meaning, but to use any oue of them 
as an equivaient for it is highly misleadiug. Mueh confusion 
roight be avoided if it were reeogniaod onee for all that the 
term ditanita, a$ used at any raie in the Dharma Sutras, was 
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applied to a eondiiiun tliings to whieh modern terma tilee 
reli^ion. viriue, and law are strietly speaking inapplieable. 
Iii Indui in ihose days no elear disttnetion waa dmwn between 
moral and rel^ious duty. usage, eustomary obacrvance, and law, 
and dharma was the term whieh wm applted to tlie whole 
eoniple.N of roms or eonduet that were settled or estab* 
lisbed. This is a facl whieh should eontain no difficulty for 
Lhose who have made even the slightest and most superhdal 
study of the origtn of moral ideas; yet it is one of those facta 
that many of Uiose who l)ave undertaken to eapound Indian 
thoughl hHve Tailed to apprehend. 

Yarioiis Vedic sehools had their oum bodies or sMras, of 
whiel) the ^raata Siitra formcd tbe hrst and laigest part; 
then earae the G\-ikya Sktra, and then the DhariHa SMra. 
The wliule body of Shtras eonneeted weth reiigion beloeiging 
to a partieular sehool was ealled the Kalpa Shtra of that 
.Heliool. The Dhamia SOtras of ouly three Vedic sehoobi 
liave been prcscrvod to us, vix. those of the Apastambas, 
Ilirgnyakesins, and Baudh&yanas. These all belong to tbe 
Taittirlya diyi.don of the Dlaek Yaynrotda. Along with 
these wo must take the Dharma Satra of GauUma and 
the Dkai-ma Sdtra of Vasish(1u; they are not eonneeted 
witl) oUier sHtras in a Kaipa but they must have 

belonged to a Vcdic sehool. Tben more importani perhaps 
than all the other writings tl)at deal with dkarma is the 
Mthtaaa Dkaraia ^Sstra, whieh has furnished seholars with 
A problem of very speeial interest. Berore the introduetion 
into India of tbe methods of Westem seholarship, Hindu 
Heholars uni^ersally regarded this work as eontaining the 
teaehii^ of Manu,' the son of the Self-existent who recetved 
it dlreet from the Greator, Bralimai). Modem seholare are 
now agreed that the A/aaatM Dharam ^&stra is a recastof an 
old Aiantt^'a Dkanna Sktra, a lost Iaw>book of the sehool of 
the MSnavai)s, one of the families whieh gave themsclves to 
tbe study of Vcdic seieiiee. This Dharma ^kstra has been 
given a positkm of speeial authority by Hindus. 
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It must twt be supposed that this «hort lUt exhausts the 
c»t*logue or ' iegal' literature, whieh U very extensive. There 
is, for eKample, the very important Yaishnawt Dlusrma tistra 
or VishttH Smriti {Tht Instituits ef VisksjH'), whieb attained 
its present rorm probably about A.D. ooo; and many other 
Dbarma Sastras ol later date. A rull diseussion of tbe legal 
literature U to be found in tlie drst part or Jolly's Rttht wid 
Sittt. 

There are many problems of a literary and eritieal Idnd 
eonneeted with this literature. Tl)csc need not detain 

us hei'e, (br in diseussing the ethieal ideas embodied in it, 
within the liinits whieli mu.st here be obsenred, tt will be 
impossible to do inore than draw atteiition to eertain featurct> 
that ehaiaeterise Ihis wholedass of literature, without entering 
into details in whkh dilTerent writings reveal peeuliarities or 
ineonsisteneies with eaeh other. In any ease, it Is Important 
to note that tlie various Dharma Sdtras» wliiie teaehing mueh 
that would be generally aeeepted, tn many details set loiih 
leaehir^ that would not be aeeepted outside their own sehool, 
or at any rate, whieh would not be unIversaUy aeeepted. In 
maiters ol detail eaeh xhool ireely criticize.s the others. The 
M&HAt'a Dharma ^istra probably owes its auehority partly to 
the fact that the eompiler coatrivod to eombino tn it elements 
taken from other Dharma Sutras besides that on whieh il is 
direetly based, so produdng a very eompendious thou^ not 
always seir-eonsistent work on d/uirma. Its autliority was 
stilt more strongly establUbed as an outeome of the Retion by 
whieh it eame to be eonneeted not with tlie M&navan.s but with 
Manu, the rather ol the human raee. 

Tlie Law Books are among the roost remarkable witnesses 
to the plaee tbat has been oeeupied by aulhority in the diree- 
tion of the Indian mind. The same might be said tn a sense 
regarding tbe BrShmapas, but there we have seen authority 
opeiative in a more limited sphere. The Gphya Sutras and 
the Dlurma Sdtras presuppose the devdopment, largely under 
the direetion of the priests, of an extraordinary complex of 
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ntual and etbieal fonns to be obsen’ed in the daily life of the 
people. Prom the ethieal poiat of view this is perhape the 
enost impoiunl aspeet of this wbole elass or literature. So it 
is well that we should eonsider the p&euliar eharaeter ot this 
authority and the %vays in whieh tt ts supported and inainUined. 
These are two tasks whieh eaiuiot be eiearly separated froin 
eaeb other, but we sball endeavour as elearly as possible to 
indieate (i) the way in whieh the eonduet o( the indhridual wsa 
determiDed by authority, and (a) the tneans by whieh that 
authority was maintained. 

Looking iirst at the peeuliar ehaiaeter of the aulbority 
whieh determined the ootirse of eonduet, cven ihe most easual 
reader must be tmpressed by tbe way in whieh the indiuiduai's 
oourse is erupped oul Tor him. It may be doubted whether 
any other religious system has ever providcd instruetiees for 
the eonduet or kTe that have been so full and aodetailed. The 
task that was set tbe individual may oot unjustly be likened to 
that of tlie eliild who is givcD line pietures whieh he tnay eolour 
for himseir Hc may vary the eolouring aeoording to his ranc)', 
but the outline is prDvided. Perhaps thii hgure errs on the 
side ol e.Kaggerating the cxtcnt to whieh tbe indivtdual is frec. 
Koron all sidea and at eveiy point the indmdual hnds pre* 
seriptioru oP whkh he is the subject or the object. BeTore he is 
born, tthanuA has taken to do with him. Of the rorty sauukaras 
or saeraments whieh are preseribed in eonneaion with the 
more important ehanges in one's lire, there are some that are 
preseribed for perrormanee berore one's birth and others aftcr 
one’s deatli. Tbe ethieal signiheanee or this in it8clf » not 
greal, but it is symptomalie ot the way in whieh life has been 
overlaid wiih rituai. Then there is easte, with al) the restrie- 
tions that it tnvo)ve8 in so many dilTerent ways—iu matters ot 
food and soelal intereourse, oeeupadon, and indeed irt almost 
a)) departments of buman activity. Then there are the four 
Airamas, now very dehnitely fixed. Dfe has lieeome deAnltely 
divKled into stages, eaeh witb its own compIex ot duties, and 
indeed there are few situations tn any stage life in coanexion 
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wlth whieh the duty of the indiYldual Is uot preseribed. It is 
partkularly m the teaehing i'<^i‘ding easte and the dsranuu 
that the statie eharaeter ot Indian aoeiety is n]anifcslcd. It i$ 
unneeessary Tor us bere to cxamine the detaiU eif these preserip- 
tions, for that woukl earry us into spheres that havc no direetly 
ethieal signiiieanee, but it isderirable that we ahoutd givc some 
attenlion to the ways in whteh through the operation »r these 
inMitulions the activity of the individua) was Hmited. 

Taking eiste iirst, we rind that tlie peeuliar ]i08ition and 
runetions or uaeh or the Tour easie divisiona are rrcquently cx- 
plained with great rulIneaK. The Dliarma 4 astra, in 

ihe form in wliieh it has eome down to us, preaeribes the forms 
oflivclihood to be followed by the members of the dilTerent 
eanteH. and to this aeeount there are parallels in other 

Uat in otder lo pnieeet thit Unh-ene, He. tlte moat reHplen<U;nt one, 
asugned sepaniie idutiea aiMil neeupationa lo iIkim who nprHng frvm 
hia moutb, amit. thigba, eod ieel- 

To Dnlliniiuie be aieit.'ned loaehintl and stadyinit Ithe Veda), naeri- 
6dn|{ Ibrtheirowu benedt and frir others, (iring and aeoepiinKlelaliiis). 

The Kthatrh'B he eoiuinanded Ki proteee the people, to Iweiow gift), 
lo «der eiierideee, lo study fthr Vcda). aud to absiam Itdi» atiaehinK 
binieeir tn Kneiial plmsuree. 

Tbe Vaii(ya to lend eanle, Ki beaiaw i{ifie, to olTbr •aeriltees, 1» »ludy 
Itbo Veda}. to trade, to tend uioney, aiid to culiivatc land. 

One oeeupaiion only Ihe Uird pieaaibed tu the ^Odra, to M)rve 
■iieekly eren ilieee uiber throe enslee.' 

l)ut thia ia merely an outline preseribing in general terms 
the ktnds of oeeupations whidt the dilTerent elasses are to 
rollow. 'l'here bi an alinost inliiuie i)umbei'of regulatitMiH pro- 
viding for the bchaviour of thu individtial. preaeribing tlie 
eondiiet whieh he ih to foUo%v in inany relations within ihe 
easte, speeirying oAeneea whieh nre tu be punished by exi>ulsioii 
Trom the easte and penanees that are to be perlormed with 
a vicw to readmiiision, sbowlng tbe worth and atanding of the 
diderent eastes in relation to eaeh otberand the respeet due by 
the lower to the higher. tn a great multiuide of subtle ways 
' M/ma, L 87-91. 
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ibe plaee ibe ladiYidual io the soeial organism Udehned Tor 
bim. Lel us note only a few points by way ot iUustraiion. 

Tbe BrAhmans suuid at tbe head of the organiKation, and 
tbe poaitioA and authority aeeorded to tbeni are very reinark* 
able : 

Kmw that n bnUunun af len yean and a Ktbairiya of a haiulred 
yean «aod to OMh other in tbe reUtion of iatber and »od ; biit between 
tbeee two Oie llrilhinun i« tbe Uther.' 

The Ksiiutriya elass, as the elass whieh proteets the world, 
b ali» to be held in high honour, tbough in honour mueh 
inferior to tbe Bi'Ahman. 

A laog and u Urubman dMply vemd in ibe Veilai, iImm ixwo upboUl 
iIk inoral order in the world.' 


The almoet immeaaurable suiieriority of the Brahtnan even to 
the Kahatriya is partly expres»ed in the inarvel)oiis powers 
uttributed to the Bidhman : 


Let bim (ibe IdDg) noi. tboueb (nllen into tlK deepest distross, provokc 
Kriihnmtw to unger; for ihoy. when angered. ooutd intiantly desiroy 
bini tngether uith hia army und rehieks.' 

The Yiiiyai, the workm and tiaders, eoine ncxt to the 
Kshatriyas. Their duties are of a humbler, though neeessary 
kind, and .'iu the performcrs of ihese daties theyare sotnetime» 
elaased with the SOdraa. If tbese two eastes swerved from 
their dudes the whole world would be thrown into confu3ion* 
But tbere ia this v(ta 1 diatinetion belween the Yniaya-S an<l the 
Jsfldraa, tliat the former are elassed with the Brihmans and 
KshatriyM as twiee-born, i. e. they niay iindeigo the eeremony 
of initiation whieh marks what ia ealled the seeond blrth. with 
all the aoeial and religious privilcgcs foi- whieh it quali(ie8 
one : while the Sndias are eut off fiom theae privilcgca. Only 
eeitam parts of the saered law are to be rulbUed by them ; 
they may not liear, learo, roeite, or teaeh the rrr<*r; and tbey 
aie 8ubjccied to a)l mamier of other disabilities. They are 


■ Mmh, ix. jt3. 
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a dcspi«d, WOTlhless, and unlueky elass, ‘ ereated by the Self- 
Exi$tent to be the alavie of ehe Brabman 

That KingdMi urhere SudrM »re veiy numerau&, whieh ii infested by 
4tbeiitsnnd destittiteertwiee'born (iahnbiiantsl, soan entiraly poritbes, 
nRieted by fntnnie and disease.* 

These few ^uotations will perhaps scrvc to convcy .Honie 
meagre tden of the cxtraordinary way in wliieh by easte the 
poaition and fiinctious of tlie individual are (leternitned for 
him. 

Take all (his in ooniiexion with the mleit |>ruhibiting the 
mixing of eastea, threatenlng lerrible puiiishment!! and jii<ige- 
ments to persppa Uaving inarital intereourM with persons of 
otber eastes, and eouerii^ with shame tlie oiTspi’ing of siieh 
mixed untoiis, and we realtEe how eatraordinarily oi^aiiised t» 
Ihe soeieiy whieh ihe Law B<x)k9 rapresent. In any kind of 
soeiety it is obvio(isly essential that there should be some sort 
and degree of (ixity in the matter of iftstitut[on.s and fornis of 
soeial beliaviour. But in any progressiye soeiety there miist 
be liberty of aetion oo the part of tlie individual, witliin limit.s ; 
there must be for him the possibility of eseape froni the drele 
into whieh he ts bom into another and wider one. In all sodal 
llfe, as iii all soeial theory, we 'see the struggle between the two 
tendeneies, the tendeney to ehnnge and the teudeney to eon- 
8 ervc, and it is always diHieult to give to eaeh thnt mea.«iure of 
inHuenoe whieh ahall be best for soeiety. Thespiritor eliange 
run riot nieans sodal ehaos, while tlie spirit of eonseryatlsm in 
its cxtreme exprcssion means the suppres.<iion ot oioat or tbe 
highest eapaeities of liuinan nature. 'i'he latter is of eoiinie 
the less dangerous tendeney in its exireme cxpression. Any 
kind oi order is better than no order. More than tliat lliere 
is something corafortablc in having one's position exactly 
ddined for one and one’s woi k roarked out; aiid so far as this 
work is of a meebanieal kind tbere is the poasibility ofacquiring 
great perfection in the petformance of iu It may be only after 

' Manu, viii. 4 tj, 
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the lapse o( eeuturies that sueh a sodety tnay wake up aud 
realiae tbat while it has stood sdll ihe worid has marehed on, 
and that it is not abreast of the eooditions now existing in the 
wider world. 

But we have .Htill to eonsider another very important Teature 
of soeial orgaoiaation. In the later Law Books the eourse of 
the individual U furthcr marked out for him in the deiiniteoeM 
that now belongs to the sta^ of human lire whleh had been 
laid down in )c» dehnite form in the Upanishada. Tltis is one 
point in whidi Manu and the latei- Law Books represent a more 
advai>ced devclopincnt than the Upanishads and the ^tnis. 
Tliese sti^es or are now deiinltely Tour, aod mueh 

spaee is devotcd to aeeounta oi the dutiet belonging to eaeh. 

After initiation the boy goes to a £vru fToni whom he 
receives instruetion for a period whieh in diAerent eases varics 
eonsiderably. 

'rhe vow (d nudyiny) the tbree VedaB under a leaeher mutt be kept 
fbr chirty*eix yeari, or Tor half that tioio, or for a qunrter, or uiMil ih< 
istudenl) has perfecl>]r leamed them.* 

Daring the period of this study the student lives with his 
teaeher in a position of suboidinadon to him, whieh has the 
greatest importanee Tor the fixing of the boy's ebaraeter. To 
this more strietly moral aspeet of the edueation givcn in these 
sehools we shall return presently. 

When the young man has (inished his eourse of studies 
wlth the guru, he beeotnes a stidlata, one wbo has bathed, and 
he (s ready to enter ehe next dJrama, that of gi^iastka or 
householder. The duties or the householder are expouncled 
in great detail. In the Upanishads, as we shall see, there 
seems to be reason for holding that the posilion of the house* 
holder was reeogiiiaed by way of eoneession to aetual fact, it 
being always made vcty elear ebat the lUe whieh he lived was 
of a lower kind, and of value only aa a stage through whieh 
one might pass on his way to a higher eoTtdition of life. The 


' StanH, Ui. I. 
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point oi view oif tbe Law Books is dilTerent. They oiTer 
direetions for the eonduet ot Ufe in the world in ail iu stages, 
and it is not strietly their buainess to dtseuss the relative values 
of the various stages. But at the aame time we note a ten* 
deney to aaeribe greater value to the life or the householder 
than in the ea-se of the Upanishads. Sometimes it is boldly 
deelared that the oider of houseliolders is the best. 

As all erestUKS subsist by recclvin| suppori tmtn «ir, even w the 
Riembm oT nll «rders subtisi by receivlnK support from the house- 
hnlder. 

BeeaiiM mLn oi ihe three ntlwr orders are daity supported by the 
houteholdei with ^As oT mered knowledge and f6od, Ihererore the 
order o( the honMbolder is the moM «seelknt order.* 

So also: 

The houMbolder olTers saeHlieet, the bouMholdeT pniesUes uisteTities, 
the householder distrihiitet g'ifts; thmhire is the onler nf iMtisehaUlers 
the iirst or all.' 

In the light of sueh statemeuts it might seem that the va]uc 
of the other two dh'amas has beeome seriously impaiied. 
But we make a great mistake if we look Tor eonsisteney of 
thought in these aneient Indian writings. In the Law Books 
the sobject is the eondiiet of lifc in ail the variety of eonditlons 
under whieh llfe is livcd. The nudeiit In his preparation Tor 
life, and the householder in his aetual pcrformancc of the 
duties or !ife demanded most adention. But the hennit and 
the aseetie had also been given a plaee in tbe Indian seheme 
of things, a plaee deteimined very largely by a philosophy 
whieb relegates the worldly life to a position of eomparatlue 
worthlessness. Yet these orders were there, and the exponent.s 
of dkartHa legislated for tbetn as for the other orders. They 
seem to have departed yery laigely from the idea that tbe last 
of the foiir orders has any exclusivc value as a means to the 
attalnment of dc]iverance. The idea is rather that deliverancc 


' ditmti, Hi. Tt. 
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18 ti)e outeome of the e^seryanee or all the duties belor^ing to 
the four ordei». 

If be livM io a)l tliese iour neeordsog to the rules or tbe lav, without 
nUowing htmMir to be ditturbed by anything, he wiO obbio saIvation.* 

On the other hand there are still cvidcnccs oi belier in the 
greater vniue of the aseetie lifc a mcAus to the aetainnient 
of dcltvcnincc. It is laid down, Tor examp)c, that, ienmodiately 
on the eompletion of hlsstudies, a-man may beome a 
without having passed throuyh ibe stago« Af the gri/ttutfi<i 
.and the iultMprasiha. ApaslAmba say.H: 

Oniy aiter luiviiiK riiUitled tlie ilutiet et that Hirder af ^iuk-oesl h«- 
«haJl go rorth aa an osoeik, renntinini; ehaste.* 

On the eontrary, (t is .«ald in the Manmui Dliitrwa l^aslra-. 

Wlien h« hai [»k 1 ihe threei detKS (t.e. to ihs aa:,'Cft, tlie miinea, and 
the goiis), le( bini npply his mind to (be Mtainntent oT rmal liberntiDD: 
he wbu aeeks il wilboat bnving pakl his debts sinks ditwnwiirds. 

Hnving atudiod the Vcdas in aeeonLinee with tlte nik, barinK 
beaouen *■*»« aeenrdini,' lo the taered Inw, atul haying oflerctl sneriAoes 
iieeording to his abillty, he inay direet hU mind to telte itttaiontene nri 
Rnal libemtian.’ 

This eontradietion i«vcal 8 the coflfusion ot mind Uiat exiHtod 
and that stil) cxi 8 t 8 in Indin regartling (hu valtic oTth« (irdinary 
round or human lifc. But it suems tn be elear tliat the 
tendene)’ in th« Law Rooles is to push tlte la-st twn orders into 
a position of leSK importanee. At the same time, they are two 
of the four orders, and thdr duties havc to be ddinod, nnd nt 
times language similAr to that of the Upanishads L<i used 
1‘egarding the valuc of tiie liTe Uved in the fourth order. 

We shall not bere enter into the details oT the Iife Uved in 
the thlrd and fourth orden*, whieh is cxpounded with great 
TuUness tn tbe Law Books. It is of importanee, bowever, that 
tve should note tlre signiheanee of the foct ehat the aseetie 
ideals whieh are embodied in the life or these orders lMive so 

’ Apiulttmba, IL 9, 31. 3. * /i., iL^. 3i. fl. 
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important a plaee assigned to thein. Whethes or noi the life 
or the householder is ehe best, the individual eomes at least at 
the end of his life to a stage when lie should forsake it for 
another form of life free from worldly ties. 

We havc thus seen tn a genei-al way how ihrot^h the 
irutitution of easte, and, in a (ess marked way perhape, through 
the institution of the Siratmu, the eourse of the individual is 
dehned for him. Tn all this the idea of authority is fundamental. 
The details of eurtduet are not organised by rcfcrencc to any 
end in the pursuit nf whieh the indiuidual ean cxerdsc frecdom. 
There is an end, the »anie end as we lind to be given intelleetual 
formulation in the Upanishads, but the ladividua] does not by 
reierenoe to il judge the valuc of forms of eonduet or diseoyer 
new dutles. These are lald down for him onee for all, and his 
business is unqucstioningly to fulfil them. When the vo[ce of 
anthority is silent tiiere is no other prinelple of guidanee except 
the ineiination of the iiidividua). This eomes out in uarious of 
the Law Books, arwl may be quotcd in the words of ihe Minm>a 
Dharota ^istra in the form in whieh we now bave it: 

The wbiOe Veda ii iho (flrsi) louree of the saeiud Uw, aesi tbe 
ttadition end ihe rirtuous eonduet ol ihoee uho laiow the (Veda tunher), 
also the eustoms oT boly men, aiMi (liiutly) leU’-Batisraelion.' 

We eome now to tite seeond pait of tiie inquiry whieh we 
propooed, v\z. the mean.s by whieh tliis authority was main- 
tained. This involves a diseussion of tho system of edueation 
deseribed in tlie literature whieh we are now studylng. The 
early Indian thinkers renlised as elearly as Plato dtd the im- 
portanee of edueation as an instrument for the moulding of 
the minds and eharaeters of Ihe guatdians of the soeial order, 
though unllke Plato they busied themsclves more with the 
praellee tban the theoiy. While we are eoneemed here wlth 
the ethieal signtiieanee of tbis system of edueation, we must 
rwt iroagine that it was only in this aspeet of tt that it wa» 
iroportant. In the UpanishatLi we shall see how the intelieetual 

' Mmtu, ii. 6. 
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aeutiien of youths of ability wa* developcd, and into what 
amaiing Aights of philoaophieal speeulation they wete fittcd to 
soar. But critic«m was not turned upon Hre o» upon eurreot 
morality a* in the ca*e of *o mueh of the speeulation of aneient 
Greeee and modern Europe. It was tumed upon liTe in the 
sense that the illusortness of it was the eonstant tlieme ol their 
ihought», and it wa* tumed on eurrent morallty in tUe sense 
that it wn» beld that it had no longer any validity for him who 
had attainoel the goni. B«tc il wns not ^ueationed whether ihe 
eurient morality wa* valid for those who livc in the worid. 
Kor them the Yedas as cxpounded in the words and liyes of 
holy men was all ihe guide they needed. 

Looking then at the ethieal iignificancc of this system of 
eduealioo, we earmot fail to be impressed with the wonderhil 
way tn whieh it was fittcd to maintain the cxistJng order. 
ITub is aeen above all in the plaee that wa-i givcn to the Guiu. 
No teaehers were ever invcstcd wilh sueh authority or regarded 
with sueh revcnmce. Tbe Guru is to be venoaled abovc ali 
other men. 

Of hiin who givei ikklural birth and him who gives the knowiedg* of 
the Veda, the giver of Ihe Yedii is tlie more venerable Euber; for tbe 
biith for Ihe «-lc> of tke Vedii ennires etenoal tewsrd* both in Uiis Iife 
and af(er deiuh.‘ 

Irt all his behaviour in the presenee of the Guru the pupil is 
to show to him Ihe greatest deference. He is to eonte near 
to his teaeher with tbe aame rcverence as to a ddty, and many 
instruetions are givcn as to the manner in whieh he is to bear 
himsclf in his presenee. He must not speak to him fi«t, and 
in addrtssii^ him he must alwtys use some designation of 
honour. He must not sit when the Guru is standing; he musl 
not sit in sueh a position that the wind blowa from him 
towards the Guiu ; even when the Guru is not looleing towards 
bim, he must keep his face tumed towards the Guru. He 
must in all things be obedient to the Gum. He must ncvcc 
sleep when the Guru U awake, and bis (trst duty in the momtng 
' M»na, U. 146. 
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aAer he has per^ormed hf< devoiion< it to go to the Guru 
and embntee h's feet... . These are but soine of the miiny 
tnjunction$ laid upon the student toiiehing hts relation to hU 
teaeher. To the Guru's wi^e an honour and deference also very 
profound are to be shown. In other ways also he is subjectcd 
to rigid diseipline. Chasttty and abstention from uarioiis kind» 
or food are intposed itpon him. So also lie must avoul v.arious 
kinds of amusement. He must not injitrc any living ere.'iture, 
he must be truthrul, nnd he must rcfrain from strire. Hc must 
sleep on the ground nnd he must beg his Inod, eating only 
what the Guru lcaves for him ot what'he eolleets. The youth 
was thuB subjccCod to a diseipline oetending over many years, 
the importanee of whieh as a means of renderiog him amenable 
to authority it U impossible to eNaggerate- ' VVe ire all 
familiar wlth the prineiple involved in thU kind of edueation. 
The idea U the same as that whieh is c.\prcsscd in the 
edueation whieh is still given as a preparailon fof scrvtce in 
some religious order.s, and we know how through ssieh a ^tem 
of edueation the minel and eharaeter ot a youth ean be moulded. 
But it U a training not in seK-relianee and irHlependenee of 
judgement, but in 8ul»ervience to auihority and revcrence for 
what is established ju)tt beeause tt ts established. 

Plato says in tbe Rtpublie that reeounte must be had to 
fables in the training or the youth or bis ideal state in order that 
they may be brought to lealise that the sodal elass In whieh 
they find tbemselyes was not arbitrarily ehosen for them but 
was theirs beTore birth. It U interesting to obsen/e how what 
Plato reeommends in theory was followed by the Indians in 
piaeeiee. ' eitUens,’ nays Plato, ‘ we shall say to them in our 
tale, you are brothers, yet God has framed you dilTerently. 
Someofyou havc the poweroTeommand.and in the eomposition 
of these he has mingled gold, wherefore also they have ehe 
gieatest honour; others he has made of silver, to be auxiiiarics; 
others again who are to be husbandmen and eraAsmen he has 
eomposed of brass and iron.’' 

' Seet. 415. Joiren's TraasUtion. 
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He littie knew that tn a distant part of ihe world a simllar 
taie was aetually being tai^ht and was being belicved. The 
aeeount of the oitgin of the four caste-divtsioits givcn ia the 
last book of the Vnia ia repeated in the MiHttWt Dbarma 
^bslrii and in many other plaees. 

rorthe(ake<tf the ptoiperityoTtte worMs,be eaiiMd the nrihmAiu, 
the tesbalriye, ibe VM4yn, nail the Sildm tn proeeed froin hii monih, 
hit Arms, hii thlahi, aDil his feel.' 

Tlie fixity of easte distinetions doe» not, howevcr, depend solely. 
on the aeeeptanee of aueh a fablc. In the Law Books the 
belief is held with the greatest Rrmneu ehat the order into 
whieh one ts bom is determined by one’s eonduet in former 
states of exiBtcncc. The fablc acTvcd only to explain a ayatem 
now deeply rooted in the soeial habits of the people and in 
iheir ways of thought, rtnd through the diselpline to whteh the 
youth was subjectcd by his Guru, more than through any other 
singte means, the habit of submission to tlie established order 
of things was developcd and maintained. 

-VVe havc alreadysaid that the term dharma covent not only 
ethieal eonduet but the whole eot^lonieration of forms of 
eonduet that were aettled or establiahed. Aji a rule ethieal 
ijijuDCtions are interwoven almost tncxtr{cably with othen that 
have no ethieai va 1 uc. Let us look at aome of the ways in 
whieh this is aeen. We may draw attention in the first plaee 
to the way in whkh moral distinetions are distorted by eon- 
siderations eonneeted wilh easte. Apsrt altogether from his 
moral eharaeter the Brlhmau is put on a pedeatal, while the 
low easte man on the other hand is despised. 

A BTtlhmnn, be he ignorani or learned, ii a Kreat divieity.* 

The very name of the 6adra,on the other hand, must indieate 
eontempt. Again, the value attaehed to knowledge of the 
Vedas as bni^ing merit to the Brihman aerve» to empbasiie 
the unethkal poaition wbkh is assigned to him. The study of 
tbe Vedas is said to destroy guUe*; it leads to greatness and 

' Uon», 1 . 31 . * ia. 3t7- ’ ^ * 47 - 
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rame'; and the negleet or »uch atudy.Ls followcd by iiiany 
evil consequencc!i. Agaln, ir \vc turn to some of the great 
numbers of aetions tliat ai'e Torbidden, we sball hnd that the 
lists of sueh Tnrbidden ^aetions eontain some that have no 
moral value mixod indberiminately with others whieh are truly 
etbieal. Tlie ground Tor the prohibition in many ca.>te$ u 
simply a magieal one. It must be admitted thal it b diiTieuIt 
to draw Hnes of diKtinetion. V\'c are all ngreed that truth- 
speaking. Tor cxample, is an ethieal diity. Minsi nre agreeil 
that honour lo pnrents is also an ethieal diity, tliough there 
miglit be eonsiderable dlATereiiee of opinion as lo ihe ua>'s in 
whieh sueh hnnour -should exprcss ItselL Do we pa.sa into 
another sphere when we are told Ihat a younger brother must 
not marry beforc au elder brother? It is hard to say. Every 
statement of moral duty impHes at least iwesupponitions of 
a metaphysieal or theologieal Idnd. and the barely ethieal is 
something that doe» not cxist. In sueh a ease the student oP 
morals has to proeeed beyond the ethieal to ihe foimdations 
on whkh the ethieal rests. Yet it does seem tliat whatcvcr 
difficuUic8 may arise ont of the inipHeation of ethieal with 
meiaphysieal ideas, we are in a dilTerenl spheie when tlu^ 
problem arises of di.sent.'mgling ethieal rrnm magieal eon- 
eeptions. Take, for example, the .serange eatalogue whieh 
Manu giveB us of peoplr who are to be nvoidcd.* It inelurles 
not only drunkards, adulterers, gamblers, and hypoerites, but 
also persons with blaek toeth, lepers, epilepties, and eoosump- 
tives, makers of bows and arrow.s, and trainers or sporting 
dogs. We have jumbled together here prohibitions some oP 
whieh have an etbieal motive, others a h}-gienic, and others the 
onty motivc for wbieh must be simply magieal. The ethieal 
beeomes'hopelessly distorted when it U so confuscd with the 
delurions of magie. 

All this may be made some^yhat elearer if we leturn to 
a SDbject whieh has already beeti referrcd to in the seetion 
dealing with the Athttwa Vt(ia. It was there said that sin 
' dianu, iii. 66. * Ih. iii. 150-46. 
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teiided to be regardeU as a qua8i*physical substanee, and, 
genenll/ spealeing, the same statement \vould hold tnie 
regardlng the eoneeption or sln in the Boobi. The words 
thiit have been translaled sin are very nuraerouii and they 
represent various shades of meaaing. Jol]y' a»aerts that there 
ui no part of the Brahmanieal eode oT latrs, the roots oP whkh 
reaeh ao far into the higbest Bntiquity as the teaehing regarding 
sins ar>d the iwnanees for them. fn any easu tiiere sUll 
persists the Mtrae quasi'physical eoneepUon of sin whieh we 
noted io the Atharw Vcd«. Tliis is seen notably in tbe 
penanees whieh are preserlbed, espeeially in the bathing and 
sipping of water and otber physieal eyereises that are preseribed 
as means to eleansing. 

In the late Institaies of YislMn'^ there is an interesting 
elassilleation of sins, the main prineiples oT whieh no doubt 
eoine down frora mueh earlier times. They are divided into 
nioe elasses: 

I. Deadly sins— aHpiUaka. TheK are eertaiii forms or 
ineest, to be atoned Tor ouly by buraing. 

i. Great rim— makapataka. Theie are ItUiing a Brahniau, 
drinking spiritoous liquor, stealing the gold of a Brihman, 
eunnesdon with a Guru's wifc: also sodal intereourse with 
ihuse guilty of sueb rins. 

3. Minor sins of a similar eharaeter—These 
inelude the killing of eertain other elasses of persons, givuig 
ralse cvidence and killing a fnend. stealing lands or deposits or 
a Bribman, eerlain fornu of ineest and odultery. 

4. Minor sins— Hpapataka. Sios of fa]je statenieot, negleei 
of eertain religious duties, adultery, unlawful oemi'patioa, 
oATenees eonneeted with raarrying before an elder brother. &c., 
not paying one's debU to tbe gods, nshis, snd manes, 
atbeism, &c. 

j. Sius elTeeting loes uf aitt—^pitihraihiakara. eausuig 
bodUy pain to a Brihman, smelling thlngs whleb should not be 
smelt, dishoaest deaiing, eertain unnatural erimes. 

' RteMi a/ut Siti*, p. 116. ’ /mttttrUs aj Vuk^ii, xxxii»-alii. 
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6 . Sins whieh degrade to a mixod easlo— sawi^arikaraita. 
KUling domestie or wtld antmaU. 

7. Sins whieh i«nder one unworthy to rcceive alens— 
apatrikaroHn. Receiving presents and alms from despteable 
persons, trade, money-lending, lying, »erving a ^Odra. 

8. Sins eausii^ dehlement—Killing birds, am- 
phibious animals, and aquatic animaU, tvoi'ms and inseels; 
eatitig nutm^ or other plants similar in their eiTeetH to 
intoKieating Iiqiiora 

9. Miseellaneous Ax\&~praklrHaka. Those nut already 
mentloned. 

This iist is by no means cxhaustivc, nor indeed is it 
pretended that it is so. In the same work ^ tbere is another 
long list of oITenees, ineluding inanslaughter, the kitling of 
vai'ious kinda of animals, the destruetion or eerUin plants, 
steaiing, &c. fiin enough has perliaps been said to enable us 
to lealiie tiie general eharaeter of (he kinds of aetions that are 
regarded as sinful. 

Many ca.ses are mentioned in whieh ihe guilt of sin is traos- 
rerred fiom one person to another. This is so partieularly in 
the ease whei« a king judges unjustly. It is aaid that where 
justice, wounded by ii)justicc, approaehes and the judgea do 
not extracl the dart, they too are wounded by the same dart.'-* 
And we have extrcme examplcs ed* the way in whieh the 
eontagion of guiit is passed on in sueb a passage as the 
following: 

lli* kilkr of • leamed BrSbma» Ihiows bis Kuilt on him who eats his 

/ood, au aduKerous wi/e on her (negliKent) busbeod, • (siiuiiog) pu|H] 

or saaideer on (their nesligent) teaeber (or priest), a tbi^ on the king' 

(who pardoiu him).' 

Many more passages might be quoted illustratiog the same 
prineiple. Sin is not a diseaie or the soul or an evil state of 
the soul. It is sometbing tbat is as separable from the 
individual as the eoat be wears. It seenu to be implted that 

' »f yisAifu, I. ff. * .t/4Mr, viii. is. • .l/«vi», riii. JI7. 
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tt 18 indestruetible and that releaae from it is to be attatned 
through the pessiog of it on to uiother. The same is true of 
merit whieh one acquirea. £ven he who beeonies Tree froin 
the bonda o^ karma does not through the annihiiatlon or 
his karma but throiq;h eseape &oni it 

Makmg over (the merit of hU own) good aetwiu to taia /rKnds and 
(tbe guilt oO hit «ril deedt lo hii eoemiei, h« attaiM ihe etOTAl 
Brehman by (be praetlee of meditation.' 

These conception.s are erude but they bave been very 
persistent in the Hindu eoneeption of sin. 

We muat always bear in mind that In general in elassieal 
Hindu literature wrong-dotng is regarded from a point of 
view very di/ferent Trom that of the modem European. In 
the point of view or the avcrage Kuropean there is doubtless 
oiten eonrusion enough, but there Is reference to sonie kind 
of a standard more or iess elearly apprehended, with the 
result that there is some kind or etMuisteoey in the various 
moral judgements whieh he passes. In the ease of the Hindu, 
as we have seen, the ordinary duties of life are dueo^ered by 
refercnce to authority. If we preas the matter Turther and 
seek to hnd a bads for this authorit}', we hnd thae promioent 
in the minds of the law-gi^ers at any rate is tbe thought of sin 
as what eauses one to fall from easte. This u tbe root idea 
in the term pStaka. Nowthisisoalyoncofthe very numerous 
words that are used to designate o/Tenees against dkarma, but 
perhaps most or these words esepms ideas whieh stand in 
rairly elose reiatlon to this. The ideas eontained most 
eoromonly in them are thoee ofgoingastray and or impurity— 
departure fn>m the way oT dhaYma, and being deiiled. And 
deiilement agaiu is conccived ^uasi'-physteaily. It Is not the 
splritual dehiement whteh one ineurs tn the harbouring of evj] 
thoughts and purposes, but something tbat may be ineurred 
through means purety pbydeal, whieh, wben ineurred, by its 
eontagion may be a souree of impurity to others, and whieh 

' Hmu, vi. 79. 
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<nay be removed In many eaie» by purely physiea) proeesses. 
In these facts ui tbemselves there U nothing remarkable, for 
a sludy of the origine of morality show-s that the mora! has 
been gradually dlAerentiBteel rrom a inass of eoneeptions 
ehidly eonneeted with eerenionial. The retnarkable thing U 
that tn Indta, at a time wlten the aipaeity for speeiilation bad 
leaehed sueh a high stnge of dcvelopment, teaeUing so emlu 
should have been regarded as authoritativc. 

eiooely eouneeted wlth all this is the fact ihat llie oiTenees 
enumerated are all overt aets. Judgemcnt is passed not on 
the inner but on the outer «de of the aeU No doubt a distine- 
tion is sometimea drawn in point of gravily betiveen an uffcfice 
eommitted mtentionally and one eommitted unintentionally, 
but the unintentionai offence has to be expiated ei|ually wilh 
the intentional one, the penalty beii^ only less severe. 

fiut this teaehing rt^rding oiTenees that eause one to fa)I 
ig Tar from fumishing us with the eomplete eonlent of ihe 
ethieal teaehing of the Law Books. There are many other 
aetions prohibited or enjotned. whieh it is important for us lo 
eonsider. First we may look at eeruin duties, some of whieh 
have been touehed on in prcvious ehapUrs, eonneeied with 
primitive ethieal eoneeptions, 

No duty is ineukated more frcqueat 1 y tban that of hospi- 
tality. With hospitality to one's fellow-men tbere u still 
eoupled that whieh is due to supra-terTestrial beings—^'to 
Brilimans, the Manes, the gods, and the Bhilta.sAeeording 
to Manu, ‘He who does not fced these iive—the gods, hU 
guests, those whom he ts bound to maintain, the Manes, and 
bimself, Hvea not, ihough be breathes’. On the other hand, 
the bospitable reeeption of guests proeures wealth, fame, 
long )ife, and heavenly bltss. By honouriug guests, aeeording 
to the InstiiHtts ef YishnH} he obtalm the highest reward. 
The ways in whkb the duty of hospitality are to be fulfilled 
are laid down with eonsiderable detaiL A BrShman who 
stays for one nigbt only is to be ealled a guest {fllUki), eertain 
' /HtlilHtet «/ ViAiin, ixviL sti ff. 
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reslrielions being Uid down to prcvent the abuse of hospitaltty. 
Members or other eastes, eyen Sudras, are to be entert&ined, 
but they bavc not the position o^ (;uest 2 ( {ittUhi). The gue^l 
u to be honoured by sbanng in the best or the food provtded, 
aod by rcceiviii|' a eeat, » room. and other aeeummodatton in 
aeeordnitee with his alanding. There are eertaiu eUsses 
pcr>plc wbo nn: Dot to be roixived, viz. ‘ Ilereties, men who 
roliow rorbiddeu occu]xiLions. inen who livc iibe eats, rogues, 
logician.s (ai^uing ngainst the Yeda]. and thosu who livc like 
herons'.' We haw nlready dntwn attention to the Uet that 
tlie duty ut hospitality lias buen rueoeniied in pHmttive ethieal 
thought aiid praetiee generally. Westennank’’ glvds luauy 
illiistratious rrom the euatoms of vcry diYense peoples whleh 
go to show how widespread is the reeognition of this duty. 
tii primitive eulnire thoee ibrins oT eonduet in wlueli are 
expres«ed the [iriodple of tribat eNdustveneui givc plaee to 
the duty ofentertaining strangers. He rai.><ei the quotion as 
to the groiind for sueb aii attitude to strangers, and suggtoU 
two posaible e.\])Unatioiu. (l) It tnay be that cven among 
&avagcs the altruistie leelings, lKnvcvcr narrow, ean be stirred 
by the sighl o( a .Huffcring and liamiless utranger. or (i) the 
bost himseir may expect to reap beueht from ehe aet of 
showing hosiiitality. He holdn that the rules hospitality 
are in the main based on egoisti'e eousideratioos. Tbere 
seems to be little doubt that in the miads of primitive peoples 
there is fcar of the oeeult power.s tlut may belong to the 
stnnger. Hlh inAueuee is potent for good or evil. 

A guest eomet to ihe hotise TesembliDg a buniing Are.^ 

Tbis means, aoeordiog to Buhler, that if oiTeaded be might burn' 
the house with the fiamcs of hLs anger. The blessings to whieh 
we have referred above, whieh are supposed to eome ^roai the 
excrcisc of hospitality, are selSsh ble«stngs—wealth, (ame, lr(e 
and the like. We must not,however, nileout the possibillty of 
the presenee of altruistie motives. The Uet o^ the assoeiation 

' ’ Ori^imtHdD^wl^puuitt»f liUtu,\, s€i- 

ii. 6 . 3 . Cf. l/f., L 7- 
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of the duty of bospiulity to Ih-ing men with the duttes that 
mu&t be performed to the departed would point to the presenee 
of sueh motlves. For tbe otTeriaga made to the spirita of the 
departed were not tbe outeome siinply of Tear of the eonse- 
quences whieh negleet would iBvolve to him from whom the 
oAerings were due, but al teast as mueb of an unselAsh deaere 
for the wdfare of the departed. And, evcn if the duty of 
hospitality to one's feltow-men were nt hrst dietated by 
motives largely aelAsh, tbe habitual iutdtmeat of the duty 
would lead inereaaingly to tbe developmcnt of the spirit oT 
disinterested kiDdness. Many a duty that is perTormed at 
the beginnii^ with a view to the attainment or selAsh ends 
eomes in dme to be performed beeauae !t is good in itselT or 
beeauae it brings good to othera. 

The duty of liberality does not oeeupy ao large a plaee as 
in aome of the otber writtngs whieh we have studied, but liigh 
iraportanee is stiil attaehed to it. The objectH of thts virtue 
are siTeeiaity the twiee-bom. It is notewortby here again that 
the ghring gifts is enjoined not primarily with a view to tlie 
good of him to wbom they are giveD, but with a view to the 
good of the givcr. The merit aeeruing Trom the gift is in ae- 
eordanee not with the needof the redpient,but with hisposidon. 
Sometime* the reward eomea to the giver along the lines of 
his gitt, a$ the fotlowing passage shows: 

A giv«f of wsMi obuins tbs ntlsAseuoD (of his bunser 4 Dd tbim), 
a gi\’er of food Imperishable bapptnets, a ti*er of sesamutn desirable 
olTtpriog, s ghwr of n isDip mo« eseelleDt eyesiKht, dte.' 

Sometimes Ihe reward is represented in a more geneml way, 
but what is essenttal is the thought that tbe giver of gifts by 
his liberality acquires merit to himself. Aeeordiogly gifta are 
frequentiy mentioned as freeing from sin. For exBmplc r 

Tbe digger of a «ell has the comequeoces of the helf of his OTil sets 
takei from him bs sooa as tbe water eomei farth fr«ca it' 

By eooiessioo, by repeuanee, by sostenty, snd by roeitiag (th« Veda) 


' ie. 339. 
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a ainoer ia treed (rom guilt, aod in oh no other eoarte is possible, b]r 
llbenlity.* 

Niggardiiness, on the oiher hand, ta a heinous sin. 

He wbo eooki f6r hitoseif only, esti notbin^ bot ain; for ihai alooe 
is eoiuidered u fit food for the yiituoes whieb is left afier the (eustomary) 
obtaiioiu haie beeo oilbred,' 

Here tre havc a eonneetinglink between thevlriueof liberaliiy 
and the kiodred yirtoe of hospitaiity. 

As Iias been said, the objects o( meHtorious liberality are 
spedally the twiee-bom, and in all eaKs it is important that 
gitts should be given only to worthy persons, while it Is 
equally important that only worthy persons should receive 
them. Otherwise they lose their eflficacy; indeed they beeome 
positrveIy harmful. And the danger is greater to tbe receiver 
than to the giver. In a sense ditTerent froiD the New Testa- 
inent applieation of the saying,' it is more blessed to give than 
to roceive ’. 

As a Imsbandmui redpi no liaivesi wben he has tovn the s«cd In 
barreu toU, erui so tbe prer of taonAdal Gsod gains lui reward if he 
presenled it to a mas oiucqiiamied vith the ^in. 

(If ao Isamed BHIhniaDa be nt haod>, he nuy raiber bonoar a (vjr> 
tuous) Iriead thau an eueiny, though ihe latter may b* qttali<kd (by 
leHmtng iind tn fnth) ■ for saerideBl (bod eatea by a foe bears no 
reward after deub.' 

The dangers inviiK’ed in the receiving of girts is the subject 
of the Tollowing quotat{on: 

Tbough (by bit leamlsg and sasetity) be nuy be esititkd to aenpt 
preKnts, tet bni bm atteeh huiuelf (lao inaeh) to ibis (lubit); for 
through his seoepLiDg (inany) presenu the divine li^i io him is toon 
exUBgaitbed. 

HeBce an igBonnt {mao} sheuld be afraid of aeeepdag any preseota; 
for by raesoB af s vsry small (gif() even a fool sinks (ioto hetl) ss a oow 
into s morsss.* 

These ^uotations will serve to bring out some oT the main 
ideas gathering round the virtue of liberality %s (t is ineuleated 

' n. ssh. * intlituttt ^ yitimu, heriL 43, 

* iV«mv, iiu 144, >.u> ' hr. iSd, tpi. 
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in tbe Law Books. The pajis«gc9 whieh deal with the gtvji^ 
of food to others expFess ideas in lioe unth those found in 
connexion witb many religions r^rdiog the neeessity of 
sharing all one's blessings with ihe gods. The same saeriSdal 
idea lie* at the root of the pmetiee of giving to othem ; for 
the god does not eonsunie the material part of the saeriiiee, 
but only the spiritual pait, and so food shared with otliers may 
fuUii the saeriheial idea. But this touehes unly une aspeet of 
the giying of girts. Gifts are of many kinds, an<l in the 
htstitaUs tij l'UhHH we are givcii a list of propitioui giils. 
Underlying the whole mass of belief regarding the eiheaey or 
gifts Ihere is undoubtedly the aneient magieal eoneeption that 
through a girt oRered to a bdng eodowed witli supenutural 
power one may beeome a sharer in that power or in the 
benelits of It. This U the meaning of the offcring of gifts to 
Urihoians learned in the Vedaj, for their position and leaming 
put them in posaessiun of marvc11ous powers. Similarly 
aseeties are eredited with supematural powers, and to them 
too gifts are o^Tered. But u we have seen it is iiot the givcr 
alone who U aReeted by the gift. There are giAs whieh 
«rry with them good or U 1 to the rccciver. The gift of an 
cvil or low<aste man, for cxamp]e, may bring injury to the 
receiver. We thus see how deeply the virtuc of liberaltty tn 
the form in whieb we Rnd it here is penetrated by ideas 
of magieal origin. But let us onee more add the eaution ihat 
we are not thereiore bound to assume that more tnily ethieal 
and unselhsh ideas played no part in the develoi>ment oi 
habits of generosity among the people. 

Tlie duty or aidihsi U givcn a eonspieuoua plaee in the Law 
Books. Krom tbe lime or Mah2v1i'a and Gautama this idea 
has had a plaee in (ndian ethieal tboughl and praetiee that 
U almost unique. Tbe eonteot or the idea varie» somewhat in 
diAerent quaners and at diiTereDt times, but throughout the 
hUtory of HtnduUm the geoeral prinetple of refTaming from 
injuring livtng ereatures has been adhered to. L«t us look at 
the Torm whkh the Idea takes here. The kUlii^ or variou» 
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aninials is Torbidden. In partieular the killing of eows is 
rorbiddeo, but maoy other animab are mentioned aking with 
it We aro told that to slay a donkey, a horse, a eamel, 
a deer, an elephant, a goat, a sheep, a fish, a snalee, or 
a buRalo, degrades one to a mixed easte. To ktll irueets, 
Urge or small, or blrds, makes one impure. The eatii^ of 
flesh is fotbiddcii, and more than one ground is given Tor this 
prohibitioo. l^e who injures innoKiouK beings from a widt to 
give himseif pleaiure nevcr (inds happinew etther living or 
dead. 1-ie who does not .«eek to eause the .«uATerings ot bonds 
and death to 1iving ereatures, but seeks the good of all living 
beings, obtains endless blUs; he who does not (njurc any 
ereature attains without an eAbrt wh.it he thinks of, what h« 
undertakes, and what he fixes hU mind on. Onee more, 
aeeordii^ to Manu : 

Tlrtre is no giwter tiiiner thsn thttt nuin »ho, though i»cw worthippiiit 
the gnds or the Diaiiei, lerki t« iiKtTue ihe bulk flf his own fleih hy 
the Heih of olher beiogH,' 

But the .«trietness ot the prineipte U qualificd in varioiis 
ways. Xo animal is to be deitroyed without lawf»l reason, 
and B lawful reason Is providod by the purpoees or saeriRee. 
Again, there are many quaIificationB to the laus Torbidding 
the eatiiig nf Aesh. Let us quote only one or two nf 
ihem: 

One mar eai meai when ft hAs lieen >pclnkle<l wiih «Mler, while 
Mnntmn were redted, when DrAhmaou desire (one's doing It), when 
one is eRKneed (b the peiionnanee or n Hk) neeDiding to ihe hv, and 
vh«n nne'n Kre »tn dnnger.* 

Again : 

Hc who eatt meni, wtien he hniioun the jr)ds nnd manes, eooiini» 
iMi sin, whether he has beught It, or hhuielf hni Idlled (the anima)), or 
has reeehred it u n present froni others.* 

Again, ihe doetrine of aJims& does not apply to the taking 
of the lives of enemies in battle, or to the inflicti<»i of eapital 

> UoMH, V. s». * A r. V}. * M V. 3 ». 
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punUhment on » eriminal. By qunlifications sueh ns these the 
force of tbe doetrine is Yery eoo&iderably weakened. The 
exception2 to the ^eneral prineiples that nfe should aot be 
taken, aod that the flesh of aoimals should not be eaten, were 
so many and of sueh diverse kinds, that we ean believc ft 
would often be exccedingly dKheult to determine whether 
a partieiilar aet was a breaeh of the law or not. We knon- 
that hunting nnd the eating or Aesh eontinued in spile of all 
laws. 

It will help us to understand the eurious ramilieattons of 
this doetrine !f we turn our attention to the psyehologieal root 
from whieh It spnine, and tiy to follow the main lines or its 
erowth. The reai prindple underlying It has frequcntly been 
misunderstood, as when unKientihe \<irriterB have suggested 
that it has a'elose cnnnexion with transmigration, the Hindu 
fearing that in eating Resh he may be eatiog the bodies oT his 
owD kind. For a true eaplanadon we have to go baek to the 
miod of the primitive man, and to the awe with whieh he 
regards liie in all ils fonns. It is only a step IrDni thu to the 
beli<f whieh we find at an early stage in Indian thought that 
the injuriiig of lifc ts a hindranee to the altainmeot of the 
highest religlous lifc. It was among the 'Vanaprastha.s that 
this belier hrst took definite praetieal shape. llaeh group or 
Vinaprasthas had its own rules on this subjcct, but they were 
the cxpres 8 ion in diiTerent ways of Ihe primitive belief that it 
was wrong to injurc either plant or animal U&. The dn lay 
not in eating llesh, but m destroylng life. It is important to 
bear this in mind, for in modern times attention has been 
direeted by many writers to what is a seeondary and later 
development or the doetrine as if it were its essential feature. 

With the deve[opment of the philosophy of tbe Atnum and 
of the praetiee of renuneiation of the world with a view to the 
attainment of lelease, the doetrine of akiuttil beeame more 
lirmly established. It beeame the firat rule of ltfc of those 
who 80 renouneed ihe world. There was still no diitinetign 
drawn between plant and animal life, and striet obedienee to 
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the nile was poasible beeause theee men begged their food. 
It tnay strike us » a very eaiuiatieal way of obscrving ihe 
rule, whieh made its ohsenranee dependeot on ita iran- 
observance by others, but it has to be remembered that at this 
stage it wa.s a nile whieh did not hold for the householder. 
It was only gradually that ic eame to be extcnded to house* 
holdent and it Is dear that when it was so eatended it eoiild 
not be fo!1owcd by them tn the same eomplete wny. It eould 
not ror obyiouti reaaons be applied to piant life. We ean wetl 
understand how in general its applieation to animal lifc would 
be con.aidcrcd more important, and how attention would tend 
to be divcrted Trom ita other aspeet. We have early evidence 
of tbe deveIopment of the idea on ihese Itnes in the Bhagava<(- 
gita, where we find vegetarian oITerings tahing the plaee of tbe 
animal sneritiee:^ whieh had been oITered in the Vaishpava 
eemples. 

In the Law Books, though mueh ia made ot the duty of 
abseaining Trom animai Tood, and from it alone, the chicf 
motive is perTeetly elear. We hnve it tn the rollowing passage 
in Manu ; 

Meai eati mver be obtaiDed withnnt injury to liviiif eraatures, snd 
lojiiry to senueoi beiags is detrimental to ihe anaiiinient cif hen\Tn1y 
bliss; let him thmlore sbun the useor meat. 

IInviDK well onniidered tbe disgnseioR origia of 0csh aad the enwUy 
of leRerinR and slayrnR eotporeal beinRS, Itt bim entiraly abstsin fmn> 
eatiRR fl«sh.' 

We havc treated at some length three virtuea whieh have 
a speeial interest beeause of thdr origia. These enust not, 
howevcr, be allowed to overshadow the more eommonplaee 
everyday virtues, tbe observance oT whieh Is almost a con> 
dition or the malntenanee of the soelal organism. The duty 
oT truthfu}ness is eontinually enjomed ; honesty ts ineuleated, 
and theft in many fonns is eondemned ; the purity o( family 
life is guarded, and in eertain eases of its vio]ation, penateies, 
some or them very terrible, are preseribed. Variou3 fonn.<i of 
‘ V. 4 fi, 49. 
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dl»stpation «re eondetnned, noubly indulg^ee in sptrltuous 
1i<)uoix, g*mbling, and other form8 of vice. 

In all that has been satd up to thU point there has been 
little indieation that there has been represented tn the X.aw 
Books anything but a very extemal view of liTe and eonduet 
Soeial life, so far as we have treated it, aeems to have been 
legarded almost cxclustvcly from without The emphaats luus 
been on overt aets and not on the motives fmm whieh thuy 
hnve spnii^. Sin has been Teared as an evi] substanee that 
eiings to one, bringing dcfilement, and its removal may be 
elTeeted through physieal means. But it is right that we 
should gtve attention to some signs of a deeper and nioie 
.spiritual vlcw of morathy whieh are to be fouad here and 
theie. In spite of the confusion whieh generally prcvails of 
the non.cthical with the ethkal aspeets or dhttrma, tbere are 
a few passages whieh ttand out markedly as rcveaiing the 
fact that even where the human mind is' most steeped in 
ritualism there inay be present a tnily ethieal sense whieh 
will sometimes expresa iticlf. Gautama, for cxample, deals 
mueh in the orthodox way with the sauiskhras or saeraments, 
but that he reeognires that the iuner ethieal viittics or the 
soul stand on a diiTerent and higher plane is manirest from the 
roliowlng paasage: 

Kow ihUmr die dKht gond qua]itks Qf the soul, 

eoenpasnan on all ereanirss, forbearaace, trsedoen fnm anger, purity, 
quiettMn, surptdouiiMSB, fi«edotn frmn anriee, Biid {reedom hrorn 
covetDugDe». 

He who is raiKtiiied by ihsM ktty raeTameats. but whose soui it 
desliiute of tbe etgbt good qiialitles, inll aot be imited wHh nrahman, 
nor does he reaeh bts beavea, 

But he, rorsooth, •hn Is sanoiSed by u feir only or these forty 
saerBnienta, ond whoK sool is sndowed n-lth the dght excelleiit 
quslitfes, win bs uoieed wlth Brnhnan. and wlll dwell hi his heaven.' 

A aimilar ethieal sense is to be seen in Apastamba* in the 
aeeount whieh he gives of the faults ' whieh tend to destroy 

* Oamlama, riiL 31 . ' Apaitamim, L S. 3j. 5. 
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th« oeatures’. These are chicfly fa«lts not of extenial 
behavioui' but of rnner sptritual disposition. They are: 

ABger. esohMion, [[rambUos, eoiwousneM, perpleaity, daiag )oJuir, 
hypoerliy, h'tntr, stotten)'. odumny, ravy, luie. Kcret hMred, n^tleet lo 
keep the sensei in &uhjectim, DMtlot te ranrentrnie the mind. 

There ts also a pasei^e of very p'eat interest in Mnnu, 
wbere the watehrulness and just judgefncnt of eonsdenoe are 
emphasizcd. The statement is part of the cxhortation whieh 
the judgc addressei to wttnesses in eourt bcfurc they give 
thelr eyidenee, and in its main outlines is no doiibt very 
andent. Kut it is signiheant that it should have a plaee in 
the Law Books. 

The irieked indeed say io tbeir henrti, * Nobady mm ui' ; but the 
fodi disilnetly Ke them aitd tb« nmk witbiii tbeir own breaats. 

ir tboa tbbkeM. O rriend oT viitue, with respeet o tbyKir, ‘ 1 am 
elooe (koow that} that siee *bo wltnetses all virtnaue eets aod afl 
erinies, ever rtsidei in thy heait. 

(f (hou ait DOt ftt Ynriinee with that diriDeYame, tbe sooor Vivaivat, 
who dwelli io tby beert, tboa needeit Deiiber visit the Gangee oor tht 
tland oTthe) Kuitii.’ 

The signiheanee of sueh expresslona will beeome elearer if 
we reAeet on the nature of the literature whieh we are now 
atiidying. It is as has been already said not properly eon- 
eerned with monlity, but with many aspeets of human 
eonduei and relatiorwhlpa. From the very nature of the 
ease it is to a large extent the cxteniaU of eonduet that 
are treated. Tbere Is nothing surprising about this, but 
we do feel surprised that at a time when philosopbieal 
thought was so £ar advanc«d eonduet and eharaeter should 
be regarded on ihe whole in so erude a way. The oeeasional 
appearanoe of passages Uke those to wbkh we bave referred 
prova the exl8tence of an under-eurrent of thought of a purer 
kind, whieb saw eonduet in tbe light of the ideal towards 
wbieh the mmds of thoughtful Hindus have been direeted 

' v(il 85,91, 91. 
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anee ihe day* whea the Upanishada were eomposed. ihe 
highett virtue* then are sueh u se]f*eontrol, ealm of mind, 
abstinenee from senaoai indulji^ce. and sueh other quaUtles 
aa mark the freedotn of the mind from the fettcrs of desire 
and of sense And the ^entest sina are sueh aa au£fer, 
hatred, Uiat, aod the iike. It is not ooly in die few passage» 
to whieh reference ha* just been made or in others of tlie 
saine eharaeter that these wrtue» and viccs are reeogniaed. 
They liave their plaee and inAuenee throughout the Law 
Books; but that pUee and inAuenee are comparatively small. 
The atmosphere of the Law Books ts ehargod with ideas 
of a lower kind. We ahail have oeeasion to make some 
remarks at a later stage regarding the underlying eoneeptions 
of Hindu ethieal thought at its highest. But for the preaeut 
it will suffice to say that, speakiug generally, we do not havc 
Hindu thought at its highest but at a levcl at whteh it shows 
the deep inHuenee of forces whieh have marked ethieal thought 
everywhere at an early stage in tts development. 


BOOK II. ETHieS OF THE 
PHIEOSOPHIES AND THEOLOGIES 

CHAPTI£R I 

THE ETHieS OF THE UPANISHADS 

IT has been nid of the Hindu mind th.at it is like that of 
Newman. ‘ subile when it analyses, aiitiple when it bclicvei *, 
penetraling fearJeasIy and with relentless I<^ic into the most 
profound problems of existence, yet in praetieal religion 
extrat^iMrily eredulous. We have seen the Hindu mind in 
its believing mood, believing in the supreme importanee of 
the most trivial steps in untntelligible ritiial rorms. In the 
Upanishads we see it in its speeulatiye mooel. The two moods 
are never abtolulely independent of eaeh other; one teldom 
oeeupies the mind to the eomplete exclusion of ihe other ; 
for we find evcn in the Brahmagas oeeationa! lUshes ot 
philosophieal thought, while interraingled wlth the philosophy 
of the Upanishads we find myth<rfogy, superstition, and ritual 
teaehlng. Yet there are these two moods or tendendes 
eharaeteristie of the Hindu mind, and aa the later Vedas 
and the Brahraapas are the great tarly texts for the «tudy 
of the one, so the Upanishads are the great texts for the 
study of ibe other. 

The problem. of the Upanishads is not primarny that of 
human eonduet; rt is the widest and most fundamental 
philosopbieal problem—that of the natore and meaning of 
^lity. The ethleal problem in a eertain sense arises ooly 
meidentally, but it does arise, and nowhere in Hinduliterature, 
with the possible exception of the Bkagtwadgitl, have we 
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more important data Tor tts study. - Further, the philoeophieal 
speeulation of the Upaniahads has an easentially reltgious 
t^ring. It was not from sheer del^ht fn intelleetual exercise 
that these thinkers undertook to expIore the hidden depths 
of reality. The Indian mind has no doubt at all dmes 
delighted in speeulation Tor its own sake, but tbe great 
impuUe to it eame from praetiol needs, chiefly perhaps from 
a sense oT tbe Anitude and unsatisfyingncss of the pbenomenal 
world and or the failurc of a ritual religion to Katisfy the 
demands or the intelloet and tbe heart. Ju.it as in his 
thinking aboul the nature of reality Spinoia was aeluated 
by the desire to discover somethii^ whieh w’Ould give bim 
‘a joy eontinuous and supreme to eternity', so the wrilen 
of the Upanishads were aetuated by the destre to find a means 
of deliverance from the evils of life. With them it was nol 
as with Spinoss and many other thinkers an ethieal quest, but 
it was a praetieal one. There was the same desire for release 
from the meshes of the lower and for eseape to die highest; 
and the quest had the same reUglous eharaeter. Nor does 
this Taet in any way iovalidate tlie inquiry. The tenderKy 
in some modern text-books of ethies is to regard ethiea) 
experience as tomethiog that ean be studied by itself without 
refercnce to the wider implieations of human existence. 
Some psyebologiesl analysis is deemed suAident as a basiii 
for the whole ethieal strueture, and tbe relation or elhies to 
religion on the one hand and to metaph^rnes on tbe other 
hand is dealt with summarily in eoneluding ehaptera, as if 
the probleros of the reality and nature of the human aoul, its 
immortality, aud its relation to God were not in the highest 
degree determinative of the lines whieh humsn eonduet shoutd 
foUow. \Viiatever else one may havc to say of tlve ethieal 
thinking eontiined in the Upanishads, this at least must be 
admitted at the outset that it is eondueted in full vicw of the 
wider implleations of human existence. 
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We ina)' pluiige tioidiy into tlie heart of our Kubject and 
begin with the atatement that the eoneeptions of kariHa and 
saiusara are of fundanienta) importanee for the ethieal thought 
of the Upanishads. We found m early writiitgs fore- 
ahadowiogs of the ^ormer eoneeptioo, and in a less marked 
way of the latter. In the Upaniahads they find a pUee 
among the conception.<i by tnean.'i or wbieh it is sought to 
make cxpericnce intelligible. Up to the Hme when the 
BrShmaMS were written it was belieYed that lifc eMitinued 
after the death of the body, not in this world in worlds 
liiat may be designated heavcn and hell. Sueh a bclicf 
invo)ved be]ief in the cxistciicc of a soul separable from the 
body. Only in a vaguc and tcatativc way was the siiggestion 
made that the soul might beeome re-inearnate in this world, 
though the idea liad emerg^ed ot successive births and deaths 
in anoiber worid. We do not know ihrough what proeess the 
bclicf was develo{)cd that the souls of aieii and animals and 
*evcii plants might beeoine embodied in any or the iiiAnile 
varicty of forms that ]ifetakeion earth.but inthe Upanishads, 
though not dehnitely In all of them, sueli teaehiiig is laid 
down, not tentaHveiy or controverslally but dogmatieally. 
llii-t belier did not drive out the earlier be[ief in the possibiHty 
of rebirth in anotber world, wUieh pendsted alongside of it. 
Furthcr, it is laid down in the Upantshads that eaeh siicceu>ive 
birth is determined by works done in prevtous Hves. 

Aeeuding to his deedi and aeeotdini; lo hii kaowled^e Im is born 
neain heio as a wenn, or as an inaeet, or «1 a tisb, or at e bird, or es 
a Iwn, or as a boar, or as a serpent, or as a liser, or as a inan. or ns 
toinethint else in differeiic piaees.' 

Tboee whoee eondnet hse tMen good, will qaickly attain some good 
birth, the birth Df a Bribmaa, or a Kshatiiya, or a YaUya. llut tbose 
whose eonduet has been erii will i]uickly aetaia an evil birlb, ih« birtb 
<rf a dof, or n bog, or a Cfia^U.* 

The doetrine of woHe and transmigration in their relation 
* Kamk. Up. i. s. * Ckk*Hd. U. v. la 7. 
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to eaeh other has thus been set Torth in tts simplest form. 
The proeeas is far more complex than thew quotattous taken 
apart Irom their concext nilght lead us to iniagioe. The latter 
passage eoneludes a seetion in whieh we are told that the path 
of transmigration is entered upoti by thoee wbo !ive in a viUage 
praetising saeHhees, works or publie utility, and alms. 

They go (0 (be smoke, firom sinoke to night, from night to ibe dark 
half of tbe morm, frtm the diuk hsif of ihe tnoon to the (k uuMihs 
when tlM sun goM to ihe soutb. lint tbey do oot reaeh the yeur. 

FrtXD ihe monibi they fo (o the world of the (atbers, fro<n the world 
ot the (sthen to the eiher, fron tbe eiher to the mooa. Thoi is Somo, 
the kini'. Here they ire k>ved (e&teo) by ihe Devu, yes, th« I}«vas 
love tbem. 

Hayiag dweit ibere dll ebeir (goodj works are eonsuoied, tlKy renm 
again thet way u tbey eame, to the eiher, froia the etber to the air. 

. Tben the saeriSoer, hii iiig beeome air, beemues smoke, haying beeoiue 
smolw, be beeomes okist. 

Haring beeome miit, he beeomes s elood, haring beeome n ekMid, be 
runs down, Thm be m bon> as riee snd eom, herhe aod trees, 
sesamum and beans. From thenee Ihe eseape ii beset with inost 
dilheuUies. For whoever tbe persons may be thar eot Ihe food, and • 
beget otTspring, he hei>ccfonh beeomes like unto thetn.’ 

Then rollows the paasage la9C-quoccd. This, wieli the 
parallel pnasage, Bri^iadaranyaka U. vj, 3, ta Che nioat 
importane statement of the doetrine of kanna and saiiisikra in 
the Upanialiads. 

The interpretation of this pasaage in all its details is by 
rw tneans easy. The ‘ path ’ that is deseribed is known as the 
‘ path of the fathcraas distinet from the ' path of the Dcvas 
The Tathers figure in all the Vedic writings Trom the ^ig Vcda 
downwards. They were human beings, ‘ seers who made the 
paths by whieh tbe reeent dead go to jotn themdweiling 
now in tbe tbird heaven. They Prast with the gods, and along 
with tbem share in the saeriiieial oATerlags of men. Worship 
and prayer are oiTered to them, it being in their power to 
bestow sueh bleasings as tbe gods thenudves bestow. They 
are be]ieved to be eadowed with immortaHty, and in a varicc}' 

* ehkamd. V, to. 3-6. 
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ol ways fu»ctions belonging to the gods are attributed to 
tben). In this we have nothing but a deseriptton in exaggeratcd 
ternw of the glory of ihe bieased dead in heaveii. In the 
tiine of the Brihmanai a dutlaetion eame to be drawn 
between heaven and the plaee of the fathcrs, the door of the 
one being in the North-Iiast and that ol the other in the 
South-Kast In the passnge beforc us eertain kinds of deeds 
.ire said to lead by way of the world of tbe lathers, and this 
way is eontrasted with the path of tbe Dcvas, whieh leads to 
the eonditioned Brahman, a path whieh is entered through 
knowledge and through the praetiee of faith and austerities. 
The truth is that hen: we have an older eoneeption of retri- 
bution erossing the eoneeption of retribution as meted out m 
a new life hved in thU world. They are eoneeptions that are 
ineoeuistent with eaeh other, and yet in a eurious way they 
are here bound together. 

It is not neeessary to study the passage ia all its details. 
We luay ignore ihe purely mylhologieal elementa in it, only 
remarking that the PitriySna, or way of the ratbers, ts 
involvcd in darkness, ai eontrasted with the Deyoy&na, or 
path of the goda, with whieh tlie preeeding seetion deaU, 
whieh is in light. Tbe point of greatest interest for us Ites 
in the fact tbat in the aeeount oP the way of the fathera 
a double eoneeption or retribution seetns to be invo]vod. It 
is said that eertain persons dwell with ihe Devas till tbeir 
works aie eonsumed. At the same tiroe it is the works that 
ihey have done that deterhiine tbe eharaeter or thetr new Iire 
on eartb- Max MuIIer, fo]lowing later Yedaatk interpreters 
of tbe Upaoishuds, says tbat 'besidea the good saeriReial 
works, the fruita of whieh are eonsumed in the moon, there 
ure other works whieh have to be enjoyed or expiated, as the 
eaae enay be, in a new existenccRut it ts dif!icult to fit>d 
any satisTaetory ground for tbia distinetion among kinds of 
works in the cvotext It ia more likely tbat we have here 
the eombination of two entirely distinet eoneeptions of 
* Noee (0 ekkatui. U. v. la 8. 
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retribation. There is the eoneeption of retribution as sttained 
in aiwtber sphere or existence, erossed by the eoneeption of 
retribution in another life on earth. There are furthcr eont- 
plieatioos stili, whieh for the piesetit we may pass over, as 
they eooeern the studeat of religion nther than the student 
of ethies. Attention is drawn to tiiis partleular eomptieation 
beeause it is interesting to see the doetrine or karwa and 
transmigntion in this, one oT its earlier deiinite rormulations, 
interwovcn with older beliers. 

What is of importanee Tor us heie is not the prooess 
whereby transmigratioo takes plaee, but the Taet that it is 
now dehnitely beiieved to take plaee—that it is believcd, in tiie 
ease orany given indivi<lual, that the aetions that he peribntns 
in this Ure will determine the form of another birth on earth 
that he must inevilably undergo. It is impossible to quote 
laigely frofn i^assages where the doetrine is cxpoundcd. The 
Se]f is likened to a eaterpillar, whieh, when it has reaehed the 
end of a']eaf, draws itself together towards another !eaf.' So, 
it is said, the Se]f, having thrown off this body and disiwlled 
al! ignoranee, approaehes another body aod draws itseir 
together tmvards it. The assumption ts that there is an 
immortal part m the 5elf. The eonatituUan or this immortal 
part is dealt with in one important pasiage: 

A penoa eooslstt oT duiios. AtkI os ii bis desire, so it hii will; 
and ai ii hb wll, lo ii hii deed; aod «hit»ver deed he doea, that he 
will reap. 

Aod heri thei«iithlivene: 'TawhatevcTobJectamaii’iownniiMlti 
attaehed, tothot hegoesKtenno(itl)r (ogetber wlth hiideed; andhaying 
obtained ibe eod of whatew deed he doee here on eortb, he renim* 
ogaio iroen ibot world la tbe worid of aeuoa.*' 

Whatever a man desires to that he beeomes attadied, 
towards that' he goes. There ii a saying that what one 
desires in youth one wiit havc to satiety in old age. The 
thinken whose speeulations are reeorded in the Upanishads 
have put this idea In far more sharp and dehnite form. 


' Brih, t/l hr. 4, 3. 


' li. iv. 4. 5. 6. 
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Kor eKample: 

lle who deitires ihe world of t1i« fether», by bie mere will the ^atbers 
eoene to receive hiin, imd linvin|' obiained ihe world of ilw lathen he 
is happ)'. . Wbiitev«r obieet he it ottaehed to, whkUver objcci. 
he dedra. by hit more wiil it eome» to him, and luivmg abtaiaed it he 
» hoppy.' 

Kroni all Ihis il Mi elenr thnt the root ol the 8clf that maiiirenln 
itsclf i» Ihe vai‘ious fonnK th:it nn individtinl being tnkes 
in succeaslve birtbs in desire. AIso it will be ob«CTved tl»t 
this seir is uot r^pirded a.s in any n-ay invoIv]ii{' the cxistencc 
of a not-selA It w nol in op])Oiiition to n atubborn enaterial 
whteh it ean shape or inodiry only within limits in aeeordanee 
with its own purposes. Aa we shall see Uter the aot*seir has 
no independent beintr; indeed in u leal seniie it does not exisl. 
In desiring, the self is shaping its own destiny abeolutely. 
There i$ an interesting passnge in the Rfikiui&rtttfy«ka Upani- 
shad, where it i$ said that at death, speeeh, eye, mind, hearing, 
the body, the hairs ol tl)c body, the haira of the bead, the 
blood, and the seed—in short all that goes to eonstitute 
the sclf in its phenomenal ns])ect—are dis|)cr.>icd. Whst 
remains? The answer was gi^en as n great seeret tu Yftjha> 
valkya: 

Take my hand, niy friend. W'e two nlene shall know of ihis; lel 
this quest)Dn af oim imm be diseiused in puhlie. 'llien the*e two went 
oui nnd nrYued, ond whai they soid wns >iir«vr«, whal di«y pruised 
was dnrawiw, v». thtu a iniui beeomen K^d by )|«od work, aod bad by 
bad worle.* 

Neyertheless men are aetually bound to the world by 
desire. At the root of this attaehment U ignoranee, tbe 
ignoranee that involves be]ief in a plurality in the uniyerse 
that does not exist. The distlnetions tliat we imagine to 
exist are lietiUous. One of the passages in whieh this is most 
eleariy laid down is in tbe BfihadaraHyaka. 

For whesi tbere is as it were duality, wken one sees the other, ooe 
aiuells ibe otber, one heere the otber, one saltites U>e other, ooe 
peroeives the otber, one knows iIm! otbei] but when tbe &elf only is all 
> OthAHd. U. vi)i. a. • Brik. U. iii. s. 13- 
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tbi>, how sbooki he «endl aaother, &c..' How iboold be know him by 
wbom be knowi sll tbi»? How, O l)dove<J, ibould b« know (binuel/) 
tbe Knower.” 

It Is not merely in the realm of sease expertence that this Talee 
duality Is assumed. It is a distinetlMi equaJly lalsely made 
between the SelT and God. This is the point of the diaeourses 
ofUdd 4 Uka Arimi wilh .^yetaketu, in whieh through many 
•similes he teaehes him the identity of the Self with ultiaiate 
Kealit)'—‘ Thou, O Swtaketu, art it.' If one but knows this, 
ir he b Treed from the ignoranee that aees diversity where there 
is nothing but unity, if one understands that In all the variety 
of existe»ce revealed to lu through the senies and throiigli the 
intelligeDee there is given nothing distinet from the Self, then 
ignoranee bas givcn ptaee to kttowledge, that koowledge whieh 
is itaeir dcliverance.* 

It may seem at hrst sight that thU is to inake very high 
elaims for knowledge. Assuoiing tbe truth oT the doeirine 
that atl diverrity is illusory and that Reality ix one and 
undilTerentiated. we might seem to be justtfted tn raising the 
question whether merely knowing this doetrioe eould be suIR- 
detit to deliver one from the bondage or the tilusory world. . 

ir the evi] in whieh our life is inva1ved is deslreor attaehment, 
is it sulTieient in order that the atuehment may be broken, that 
ooe’s eyes should merely be opened to the illusorinessol the 
object5 to whieh the se]f his been attaehed? To put it in , 

ar>othcr way, ean ignoranee be the root, or atanyrate the only 
root of atuehment, so that ir it be severcd the plant will die ? 

Wearehere (aoe to face urilli a problem that has aHinities with 
that raised by Soerates regarding the identity of virtue and 
knowledge, for both alilee held that at the root of what was 
esseneially evil was ignoranee. It may be that the diWeulties ' 

that beset tlre problem are to a latge excent du« to mis- 
understandir^. The expcrience deseribed ia Ovid's words: 

VklM ueliora preboqae, 

deteriora «quor, • \ 

> £ra. U. 0.4.13. • CMi>U 6^. vL 6 IT. 
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b one that bramniar to evcry oue. la itposaible in the laee of 
sueh an experience to assei't that the lapse was aimply due to 
igrMranee? It might be i«p]ied that, when one sins against 
the light, there is involved at least momentaTy seir-deeeption— 
a momentary foigctting of the truth aeeepted by our highest 
8 elf. The fault may be not that knowlodge iras wantiug, but 
that the knowlodge was not so wrought into the web of one's 
being that it might not on oeeasion be denied. 'There is 
a sense in whieh moral error, when it is delibei'ate, iflvolvcs 
mtelleelual error. A lower sc]f rises up and asserts itseir, 
bi'usbing asade the prineiples by whieh the higher 8clf would 
direet its eonduet; it rules them out of eourt. The rational 
self is borne down for the time being by a yiolent, unintdli' 
gent, lou’ei'seir. It wiii be neeessary lo retum to this 8ubject 
later. but it may be stated now that in the Upanishads 
deliyeranee is the outeome not stmply of belief or Imowledge 
of a purely aeademie kind, but of a knowledge, whieh is 
an attitude or BCtivity of the whole seir. It is generally 
taught, lurther, tlut there are steps neeessary for the aetain- 
ment ol sueh knowledge ; it is not to be nusteied by any 
elunee person wbo may hear tt cxplained. 

All this has been said with a view to making elear the 
rationale 61 a doetrine whieh at hrst seems so strange as thU 
that dcUverance is the outoome of knmv]edgc. Yet we must 
admit at the same time that there are inany passages in the 
Uiaiiishads where the elaiins made on belulf of knowledge are 
of a mueh niore cxtravagant kind, as when it is taught tlut 
knowledge oT partieular doetrines, Tor example the doetrine of 
the fivc lires, leads to emandpation. Also U should bu pointed 
out that the term knowledge is in a sense a misleading one 
when applied to the proeess throt^h whieh emaneipation is 
mediated. As we ordtnarily unda’stand knowledge, there is 
iQvoIved in it a knowing'subJcct and a known object But tlte 
knowledge whieh is ddiveranoe is a knowledge In whidi this 
dualit}' is transeended. It Ls an expcriencc whieb eao be 
explaiaed only by imperfect analogies. The most helpTul of 
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these it dreamleas sleep, a state in whleh the distuetion o( 
mbjecc and objecc disappears. 

When a man, bein^ asleep, repMia^, ond at perfect rest, see» no 
dreanu, tluu is the Self, tbis ii the imiwuta], tbe fetdess, tliis is 
lirshiiMn.‘ 

Tbc doeerine of einaneipation has been stated here in its 
simplest and barest Torm; but througliout the Upanisliads 
there are eomplieations and eontradietioas in the aeeounts 
of tbe pi'oeess through whieh emaneipation ia attatned, aa 
there are io tbe aeeounta of the fate of the uoemaoeipated. 
We may tum again to the passage quoted above Tiom the 
Oihandoiya Upaiiukad, v. to, whieh has been regarded as the 
great text for the Upanishad doetrine of titrmatad trans- 
migradon. The passage deseribing the way o( the father8 has 
been quoted. We now quote the passage dealtng wlth the 
way of the Devas whieh preeedes it: 

1110« «ho lenow thii (even if they sdll be 2rihasthtis),aiid iboie who 
Id the foiest follow &ith sod auiterities (tbe yinspnutliu, ukI of ihe 
|ianvrajH)as thoee who di> bo( )«t leiiow tbe hlghest UisliinuD) go to 
light, rrDni ligbl to day, frt>m duy to tbe light balf at tbe moon, fruin the. 
lighi lMlf nt Ibe oioori le the slx enenthi when tbe nia gnes to tbe north, 
frorD the tix moDthi wbeo the suo goes to the aortb to ihe year, froni 
the yotr (o (be sim, from tbe lun to tbe itMon, from the inooi) to the 
llgbtning. There is e penon not huiiisn He lesds them to Brubnun.* 

The Brahman to whom he ia led is the eonditioned Bralimao, 
and ihe deliverance found in him is not represented in tbe 
deiinite Teutn whieh the doetrine later took. But it may 
be noted that the emandpau’on here spoken of is the outeome 
or a proeess whkh goes on aftcr death. HUewhere we meet 
the aame idea io other Torms. It may be said that emandpa* 
tion is regarded as attained broadly in two ways, Rrstly 
immediately through an aet of intelleetual intuition, and 
seeondly through a proeess dependent chiefly on intelleetual 
intuition, but working itself out gradually, 


* ekktnd. U. viii. tt. t. 
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In this briel aeeount of the doetrines of karuia and sathsira 
In their rdation to the way of delivenince notlting more has 
been attempted ihan a summary of the ideas most generally 
aeeepted. But there are many itatements relatingnot only to 
details but even to rundamentals whidi would demand atten- 
tion In any fuller treatment. Tlieae we must forthe present 
tgnote, ermtenting ourseIvcs with indieattng the (^neral ten- 
denc)' i>r llie thought ol the Upanisliada. Mention .should, 
howevcr, be made or a lendertey whieh beeomes more dehnite 
in >«omc ol tlie later Upanishads. The earlier Upanbihads 
represent in tlte main a striet panthdstie moniam ; ITmliman ia 
all, and all elise is illuslon, and deliyemiiee U attained in 
the reeoguition of the identity ot the seK with Brahman. Iii 
some of the later UpanUhads, on the other hand, Tor cxample 
the Ka(Aa, the Praina, and others, there are traees, though 
Bometimes obseure, of that dualistie eoneeption of the Universe 
wbieh beeonies dehnite in tlie Saihkhya Philosophy. Keyer- 
thdess harwa nnd saiiisdra remain praetieally untouehed, and 
deIsveranoc is .<still attained through knowlodge, though not 
knowledge or the wle reality of Brahma. 

II 

So far we have hardly cvcii touehed the ethieal problem of 
the Upans.shads. *l'o it we must turn i>ow. I 1 ie most impor- 
tant question that face5 us at this stage of our inqairy is as to 
the ethieal ehnraeter or the ideal that is held up to man. 
Is this istate of deliverance a state that hns ethieal worth ? 
It will be impa<i8ib!c to eousider this question fully uittil 
we havc diacu.ued the steps through whieh one arrivcs at the 
stage at wbieh delivcrancc beeomes poasible, biit eertain 
points have already beeome elear to us. It is obvious that in 
a eertain sense ethieal eategories are inapplieable. He who 
has attained moksha is beyond good and evil. Good and evil 
exist only Tor him who ts in the state ol avidyA \ he who has 
been ddivercd from ignoranee is de]ivered from that immer- 
sion in the bnite whieh that ignoranee snvoIvcs. 
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A* wahtr doee not diog to a lotn* Ie*f, 90 no evil deed dings to one 
who ItDOws it.‘ 

‘ He tbereiDre tbu kMw» it, arter haTing beeeme qoie(, nbdued, 
utitKed, paHent, and eoUeeted, eees teir m Self, uet «0 «■ Sel/. Evil 
doee Bot overcome htm, he onereomes &]l eviL Evil does wm bom bim, 
he bums oll eviL Free £rom eril, free rrom spots, free {roai doobta, he 
beeoaies a (troe) nrihms^a; this it the Umluttt.irorld, O Kiiue, thu* 
spohe Yi)iijiTeIkya.' 

eiearly th«re ia room here for the greatest self-deception, and 
there *re traeea of sueh self-deccption in various parts of the 
Upanishada. ir he who has attained dclivenmce be beyond 
good and cvil, then good and evl] may be regarded as 
indirrerenl to him, and tf they be indiHereol they may be 
piaetised without blame. This is the line of argument that 
•eems to have sometimes been taken. It is aimiltr to that 
•ometimes Uken by Aotinomians m the Ghristian Ghureh. If 
a man be aaved he is free from sin; he is ljfted up into 
a relationship vrlth God that removc$ him beyond the poaai- 
bility of sinning. So aets, whieh peWormed by the unregene- 
rate, would be8inful,may be peribnned byhim without ineun tng 
piilt. The reply to bot.h is the same—that he who is really 
delivOTd wiit have ‘ died to lin ' iu a diiTerent sense from that 
in whieh the Antinomian understands the situation. He will 
no longer Ibllpw after evil. for evil aetiont wilJ have eeased to 
have any attraetion for him. 

Yet this Antinomian tendeney is found in the UpanuhadR. 
sometimes in extremc forTO. It eomes out in i»ssages like 
thts: 

He who kaows me thus, by no deed o( bis is hit ]ife hsnned, aot by 
ihe mn*der of bU motbsr, wk bjr tbe rounler of bU UUwr, wm by ibeA 
not by tbe kOUng et a BrSbman. If be tt ^oiag to eomoit » lin, the’ 
bloom doM not depart from bU Uee.* 

Or more striking still: 

He (in tbu nue) U tbe bigheit perwn. He moTos aboot tbme 
lai^hing (or eating), pUying, and rejoiciDg (ia hU mind^ be it witb 

’ l/. ir. 14. 3. * {T. It. 4. *«. 
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irainen, eairiages, or relatives, never miDding that body into whieh he 
wu b<m.* 

While Bueh stateraents as these are in one aspeet slmply 
cxaggcrations or the idea tbat Tor him who has found deliver- 
anee all morality is transeended, we doiibtless see in them also 
a reHeetion of the esehatologieal eoiKeptiona of older writiogB 
in whieh heavcn is eonoeivcd vcry sensually. Evcn in its 
highest Aigbts of thougbt, the Indian raind at this time Tound 
it diHkuIt to shahe oIT thuse sensual elements that had eome 
to bnd a plaee in its eonoeptlon of the highest gnod. On the 
other hand, the bighest good or tbe Upanishada is at its bc.st 
n state of being in whieh all ethieal distinetiona are tranaeended. 

The ethieal side or the teaehing or the Upanisliads eomes 
out rather iii relation to the prepanition that is supposed to be 
neeessary bcfore the tndividual is in a position to be able 
to atlain delivcranoe, It belongs theielore to a lower slage of 
expencnce. In tbis the attitude of the Upanishads is paral- 
leted by that of some other sehools of thought. Ai-istotle put 
speculative wisdom above pmetieal wisdom, and if he gave 
more spaee to the diseussion of the rorms in whieh praetieal 
wisdom aliould manilest itsell, that wos slmply due to his 
reeognition that m these the tnass of humanity must ine^itably 
exprcss themseWes. The Stoies made an even more shaip 
division between the lifc tbat was lived in line with the highest 
ideal and the lower Ure of the ordinaiy man. The Ideal wa.s 
realised in tlie life of the passionless sage, and all who had not 
yet attained to tbis stage ot paasionlessness were involvcd 
in stn, and all sin was equa] in guilt. This eoneeption was not 
followed out with absolutely r^orous It^ie. eommon sea-se 
eame in and prevented the ordinary, everyday life of ordlnaiy 
men frDm thus being denuded of all ethieal .‘tigniiieanee. But 
it is Interesting to nole tbat here there ts expressed in theory, 
a separation between the ideal as attained, and «reryday lire 
whieh ts eomparable to that drawn m the Upanisliada. 
Praetieally, of eourse, It does rwt work out. The Stole has to 
lind a plaee for the lower goods whieh he would fain ignore as 
' CAMnii. U- vTii. is. 5. 
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uDworthy of ihe thought of the sage, and the urtters of the 
Upaoithads to wbom the sole reality u Brahman are eom* 
pelled nevertheless to reeognue the aigntheanee or the Ure 
livcd by men Mrho have not attaioed deliverance, and to lay 
down rules for Its eonduet. This iis all the more neeessar)* on 
aeeount oT the Taet that it is reeognired generally. though by 
no means in all the Upanishads, that dcliverance is attainable 
oiUy as ehe outeome of a proeess. It may not be attained by 
nny one at any stnge of Iife. No doubt all lower manifesta- 
tions oT human life ore in the end vatueleas. Study, saeriliee. 
morality, austerity, knowledge itself’—all these ultimately 
eount for nothing, but there is a sense in ivhich they eonstitute 
a ladder on whieh one elimbs to the Iieight at whieh tlie 
highest good beeomes attainable. So it ts of importanee that 
we shoukl siudy the diseipline that i's thus demanded of hlm 
who would hnd deliverance. 

This di.*»dpltne may be ssid to be summed up in ihe doetrbie 
of the lour airamas. This doetrine as we bnd it in the 
Upanishads is not ful]y foniied as we bave found it to have 
been by the time when dA(ir»ia was systematised, but the 
elements that eonstitute the life ]ived in ehe diramas are all 
reeognited. The eourae of life laid down for the Brihman by 
this doetrine when fully dcvelopcd was (i) the i>fe of a 
Brahnutthart spent in Vedic study in the house or his G«ru, 
(3) that ofa Grihastka at householder, liv[ng with his wire and 
begetling ehildren, and perrorming a great Yan'ety of worldly 
duties, that of the V&naprattka, living in the forcst and 
praetising austerities, and (4) that of the Saru^aA or Parivra- 
jaka, who, easting away cvcrythiDg, wartders about a homeleas 
b^lgar. It u not unttl we eome to the late UpanUhads that 
we bnd these four hiramas reer^iaed as dellnite stages in the 
tire of the BrAhman who would Tmd deUverance, but tn the great 
Upanishads the essential featuresthat eharaeteriae ]ife In these 
dilTerent Airamas are reeognised. In the Brihadiranyaka U., 
for example, the elements that enter into the Iife iived tn the 
‘ Brik. U. hr. 4. to. 
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/UrtttKos are reentioned thoiigh they are not represented ae 
belonging to distinet stages: 

DriUimua* teek to know him by the study of tbe Veda, hy wendee, 
by gUts, by penanee, by rasting, nnd he wbo knowa him beeomea 
a Muni.' 

In the eitbSndogyit Upttnishttd tt would seem that the four 
Btages are reeogniited, thongh not aeeordtng to their order 
in time or with that dehiiiiene») ihat enables ua to reoognlse 
them as ideudeal with the SSrauMS. 

There nre three branehea oi ihe inw. Sneritke, atudy, and eharity 
are the hrst. 

Auaterity U (he aeeond, nod to dwell at a BmkmaehM in the houae 
nf a wtor, always moitiTying the body in the houae of a tutor, b the 
tbird. Ali tlreae obtain lb« wwlda of the bleaKd; but tbe Brtthma- 
xjrAr/ia alooe (be who ia dnnly grounded in Bralunaa) ohtains 
imniortality.* 

Here w< seem to havc three ol the hSraineu, or i-ather moeles 
of Iife whleh ai-e tbe basis of the hSratnai, fairly elearly tndi- 
eated, a lourth mode betng added whieb perhape eorresponds 
to the Ssratna ol the sannydst. 

There is another passage in the same Upanishad in whieh 
theie is cvidcnce that the diAerent SSrautas were beginning to 
t>e reeogniaed. Theie it is stated that the way to the attain- 
ment of the world of Bmhman Is by ieaming the Veda from a 
family of teaehers in the leisure lert from the duties to be per- 
rorreed for the Gnm, then settling in his own house, keepii^ up 
the memory or what he hos learnt, and begetting virtuout 
sons, and (probabiy as a third stage) eoneentrating all his 
senses on the Seir, never gfving pain to any creatureexcepe at 
the fr>/A’rsr. In this ease the third and fourth stages would 
be merged ia one. In the ChhdMdqgya? the householder who 
praetises saeribees and good works is eontrasted with the 
householder who kaows the doetrine of the five iires. and the 
rorest-dweller who fol]ows raith and austerities, the former 
gotng by the way of the Pathers and the latter by the way of 
' Brik. U. cv. 4. 32 . * ekh/Utd, U, ii. a$, t. * /Kv. to. 
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Ihe Devfcs. Agun in the Bri^o^aranya^^a ‘ ihe oblations and 
saeriAees of the househoider and the penanee of the aaehorite 
are works lliat witl havc an end. But he who knows the 
Aksbara, he is a Brihman. A carefut study of the rclcvant 
passages wtll probabty lead one to adopt Deus:<cn's eoneluston 
that in the earlier UpanUhads only ritree stages are reeog- 
nized—those or tbe student, the householder, and the an- 
ehorrte—thoee who know the Aluian being ‘ exaltcd abovc 
the alrattias\* The firet Upaniihad in whieh ihe four stages 
are n>cntioned in their proper order U the late jAbHa. 

It woutd seem that the tendeney b to regard tlieae stagc.s in 
the [ife sA the iodivkiual aa impoitant as a preparation Tor tlie 
attaiament of emandpation. Ccrtain]y they are not uniyersally 
regarded aa easential. This is indieated by the following 
passage; 

Knowine tbii (he ptople or old did do( wUh fbr odspring. Whai 
tbsll ve do wiib oirtpring, ibe;' laid, vc who bave tbU S«lf iind thit 
wotM (oT Drehmsn) } * 

Again it is indieated that saving knowledge may be possessod 
even by the househotder, and Naehiketas obtained Brahman 
while still a boy.* Again, Max Miiller was of opinion that Ihe 
doetrine or the /id Upauishad was that works {the ntogea 
of student and houteliolder) were neeessary as a preparator)' 
dlseipline berore one eould beeome a sanuyast as against the 
doetrine held by many that they were unneeessary/ 

Let us look at ehese stages in tiim. The iinit is that 
of Vedic study, whteh was the chief btisineas of the brahma^ 
ebSri, The boy was sent to the house of a teaeher, probably 
as a rule at the age of twelve. He approaehed him bearing 
fuel as a omibol of his wilHr^ness to aerve him. The teaeher 
received bim and laid upon him vartoiis dntiea. Tbe brahma- 
ekari migbt be sent out to beg, he tended the teaeher's iires, and 
one ease is mentioned where he was sent by tlie Guru to tend 
his eows. It would seem that all this diseipUne was intended 

* B*Hl 8. ta ' PkiUtaphy ff tht UpaHishadt, 168. 
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by the Guru to test the worthiness of the puptl to receive 
(nstruetion. The nature o{ the iostruetion givcn seems to 
have v»ried great]]i'. ^vetakctu, we are told, studied ' all the 
Vedas ’ ‘ diiring his twclvc yeara* apprentioeship, and tve gather 
that'all' meaiis Yaptt, and SAmmi. It woulrl .seem Ihat 
ihe eommitting to memory ol the Vcdaa and hearing the 
explanation.s of them givcn by the Guru were the «sential 
parts ol the pupil’s intelleetual training. These eKplanatioos 
would vary with tlie Guru'a own eapaeity and point of view, 
nrul with the estimate he formcd of the eaiNidty aud worth or 
his pupil. In some eases tlie instruedon mu.st havc been 
of A very superiidal order, piilhng up instead of cdifying the 
pupil. Thoee who sbowed speeial proinlae would be taken 
into the deeper qiiestions that the Guru liad studled. Satya- 
klma allowed his other pupils to depart when they had learnt 
the aaered books, biit Upako^ala was detained for Turther 
instruetion when he should be ht for it* It is eharaeteristie 
of the Indian Guni that he imparts the highest instruetion vcry 
reluetantly and as a proround aeeret, only to those whom 
he eonsiders hl to reccivc it. 

l‘ake my luind, iny Iriend. We two » 1 oive shnll know ol Ihis; IM 
tliis ques({on of oun not b« diseussod in publie.' 

Again: 

A radwr inay (berdbre tell that doarine of nnhinAn to bis «Idest 
ton, orio 11 wortliy pupil. Btit no ono should t«U it to anybody elae, 
even it be gnve hin tbe whtde sea'gitt earlli ful] (if mature, for thit 
doeiTine is wonii ntnre tban that, yea, it it wonh tnote,* 

In addition to tlie Vedic study whieh he had to undertake, 
ehe student was given instruetion and had to undeigb diseipline 
the purpose of whieh was to fit him ethieally fcr the duties of 
life. The mortificatioit or the body was part oT this diKipline. 
Purther, there tvere the duties that had tobe performed in the 
service ofthe Guru. whkh havc been already refcrred to. It 

’ OUttW. U. vL t. 2. • /A iv. la I. 
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was in the leisure lert frOfn these doties tbat the Vedas were to 
be stttdied. The period of studentship was one of hard work, 
in subjection to the Giiru, to whom he owed ihe highest 
honour. The sutn of hisethiealeounael tohispuptl is probably 
eontained in the Taiitirtyit l'paHubtul. in the paasage In whieh 
the Guni tn dismissing his pupil deelarea to him the true pur» 
port oT the Veda.’ The advice is givcn with a view to the 
pupil's entranee upon the responsibilities of a householder, but 
one or two of the poiou are of interest aa bearii^ upon the 
reiation of the pupil to the Guru. In his eonduet he should 
rollow the eaample of the Guru and in ease of doubt regarding 
saered aets and regarding eonduet he should eonduet himseir 
as Dr&hmans who posse.ss good judgement eonduet themselves 
ii) the same matter. 

The period of studentship was not sueh a delinite one as this 
brier sketeh might seem to indteale. A student might remain 
in the house of the Guru for an indeAnite period, and we read 
of men at all periods of life eoming to teaehers with fucl in 
thdr hands seeking instruetion. Even the god Indra is said to 
havc eome thus as a piipii to FrajSpati. The teaeher again 
was not in all ra«es a lir&hman belonging to a ramtly of 
teaehera. So important is the pait played by kings and 
Ksbatriyas genendly in the eaposidon or the ideas whieh are 
cxprescd in tbe Upanishads, that some hBve maintained that 
tbe Upanishads represented at first a movcmcnt among the 
Kshatriyas agaiust the ritualistie lines on whieb the thought of 
the Brihmans moved. Again, a father might play the pait of 
Guru to hls »on, as did the Tather of Svetaketu wben the latter 
retumed from his eourae or study with his mind swollen with 
empty knowledge. The important point to observc Is that 
while tbere was great yariety in the fonn that studentship 
took, the need or a teaeher aeems to have been un!veraally 
reeognised. This eomes out in the following quoUtion : 

For I bave besrd A'om men like yoa, Sir, that oaly knowlodge whkh 

is ienm) fnm e teaeher tesds to real good.* 

' Taif. U. i. II. * ekkitut. i/. W. 9. 3. 
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So, r^[arding the knowledge of the Alrnan it is said: 

UdI«m i( be (wight by another, there is no way to iL‘ 

Havtng Ruished his etudentsbip, the young man norenally 
entered upon the seeoud stage oT life, that ol the grikastha, or 
houeeholder. 'Do not eut olT the line ot ehildren’, is one oT 
theinjunctionsgivcn bytheGiirii to the departing bralmtwhkri^ 
This was Ihe most important motive tu the entmnee upon the 
seeond stage—the eontinuanee 0! one's line. In Uie ^atapatha 
Hr&hmana it ts aaid ihat liun owes debls— to the gods, saeri- 
tiees, lo ihe seers, study ot the Vcdas, to the Manes, olTspriug, 
and to man, hosptUlity ; and there persists to the preseut day 
belieT in ibe supreme imporbmee ol having a son lo survivc one 
and iierform those eeremonieis that aie due to the Manes. In 
tlie lirihad&rattyaka Upaaishad the world or men is distln- 
guished Trom that ot the Fathen and that or the Devas, and it 
is said that ‘ this worid ean be gained by a son only, not by 
any other work \Vlien a fathcr dies, 'ir there is anythtng 
done amiss by Uie Tather, or ali tlut the son deliven( him, and 
therefore he is ealled Pntra, son. Ey help of his son the 
father stands firm In ihis world {the world of men).''’ 

The householder must also eontinue bis V{.dic atudies, and 
he inust perform saerihees. The latter duty wili rc<]uire 
somewhal eloser attention. It is uot easy at ail points to 
determine what was the altitude of the oomposers or the 
Upaniahadii to saeriAee. In plaees it seem» to be disparoged, 
but probably in general the feellng was that saeriAeial ideas 
and praetiees were so Armly rooted m Indian thought and life 
tbat it was hopeless to attempt to eradieate them. We havc 
always to remember In studying the Upanishads that, while 
they teaeh as tbe highest doeU'ine the way of eomplete and 
hiul emaiieipatioD, they neyertheless reeognise lower stages of 
attainment and attaeh irortb to the means by whieh these are 
reaehed. It is eharaeterUtie of the Hindu mind all down 

' Katka U. i. 3. 8. 

• Btik. 17, 
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ihreMigh history thal it lus been wiUtng to eouipromise, aitd, 
indeed, in its reeognition of the position of the ‘ weaiker brother ’ 
it has sometimes tended to do less than justice to the stroi^er 
brother. The va]ue ol the saeriAee is liroited, but still it has 
its value. Tbey are ruoht who eonsider saerihee and good 
works as the best, but throi^h them the lower world of the 
fathcrs is attained, and so far they are good.* So saerihee is 
frequentiy mentioiied as oue of tbe essential duties of Lhe 
])ousehoIdcr without any quaUficaeton, tbe impUeation being 
that the saerihees as they were laid down in ihe Brahmat>as 
were approved. But, on the other hatid, we sometimes lind 
the saerihees treated allegorieally. The arorshlpper no longer, 
as in the Brihmanas, eltmbs up to hcaven as on a ladder on 
the steps of the rilual, but the varioiis aspeets of the ritual are 
allegoriaed, sometimes ethieaUy. There is a very strikii^ 
passage in the ehhaniiogya Upanishad in whieh the saeritiee is 
thUB a]icgorized. The dlAshi or initiatory rite Is Uere stated 
to eonsisl in Taating and abstentkm from pleasure, and the gifts 
to tbe priesu in penanee, liberaiity, righteousness, kindness, 
and tnithfulne«.* Again we have sueh a passage as this: 

Uadmiaodiiig iwdormi tt>e isenSee, tt peHonut all laered aets' 

So saerihee was reeognued, probabl}* as a conci.»iun to Ibe 
less enlightened. The more enlightened, if they reeogniaed tl 
at all, would give to iC sueh an allegorieal interpretaeion. 

The householder must praetise, along with saeriliee, eertain 
niore nrict]y ethkal virlues. The ehhiiidi^ya Upamskad 
(V, lo, 3) apeaks geiierally of works ol publie utility and ahns, 
but elsewheie ihere are more detailed lists or ethieal yirtues 
and vices. 

A TnsD wbo tteaU gotd. who diiaks s[)lriis, wbo disboaouri liis Guru'i 
bed, who kiltsa Urihntan, ibese(ourlall,aod asa&fllihewbo tuoeisui 
witb ibem. 

A kiug boasts that in his kingdom there ii no thief, no miser, 
no driuikard, r» man without an altar in his house, oo ignorant 

‘ •l/as^ U. i. 3. io. ‘ ekbAnd. U. iii. 17. ’ TatU. U. ii. 5. 
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person. no adulterer. mueh less an adulteress.» Tbe duty of 
hospitality is ineuleated: 

Let him new lum a«»»y (a stranger) from bis hwie. ihat is the rule.* 

Amotig otlier ethieal qualitics mentioned are right-dealing. 
seir-restraint aevd tranquiUity, while pride is eondemoed- In 
the laur v)/i«V/-4r</*a there are given liats of cvils 

tliat are the resulu of the qualities or ‘ /n/Mas' (darknes»), aod 
•r£y«’(paasipn). The result» of the former are: bewUderment, 
fear, giief, aleep, sloth, earelessuess, deeay, aorrow, hiii^er, 
thinrt, niggardlines», wralh, inhdelity, igooranee, cnvy, eruelty, 
foUy, sbamelessnes». meannesa, pride, ehangeability. And the 
results of the latUr are; inward thirst. fondncss, passion, 
eoyetoiisnes*, unkiodnesB, love, hatred, deeeit, jealousy. vain 
restlessness, hekleness, unstableneas, emulation, greed, palro* 
nising of frlends, family pride, auersion todisagreeableobieels, 
devotion to agreeable objccU, whispering, prodigality.» Tbw 
qua]ities are eonneeted with pbiloiophieal oooeeptions roreigii 
to the earlier Upanishads, but we may take it that the cvil» 
namwl were regarded as sueh by Ihe cofnposer»of ihe Upani- 
shads generaUy. 

Wben a man had fulfilled his duties as a householder he 
uiight enler upon tUe third stage of Hfe—that of ihe t’ 4 /u^ras- 
tiia or anehorite. Ylljftavalkya, for cxamplc, is said to havc 
abandoned the Ure of a householder and to havc gone into the 
forest. Tbis wa» not yet by any mc.ni» a well-deRned stage 
of life. The form that it ahould Uke wa» not laid down ivitli 
any deAniteness. It iva8 fairly geoerally, though by no nieans 
universaUy, reeogniied that tapt/s, austerity, was of value as 
a nieans lowards ihe atttinment of the kftowledgeoflhc Atmao. 
It would s«em that throughout ihe Upanishads tapas, whieb 
migbt be praetised at any stage, takes the plaee of what later 
eame to be tbe third airat/ta. The householder and the 
student are mentioned as alike praetising /apas. Again, in so 

■ CAMu</. U. V. ll.> ’ 't'*it/. U. iil. lO. 1. 

» Mai/r*. U. ih. $. 
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far as a dittiuet stage of liie in whieh the iodividua] withdraws 
to the Torest seems to be reee^ised, the predse fuQction of ft 
as a stage does oot appear with perfect deamess. It Is not 
elearly marked o<T frotn what eame to be reeognised as the 
fourth alravia. The cxpcricnce referred lo by Yfijftavalkya in 
the following paasage has as elose alhnities with the fourth as 
with the Ihird Airama : 

Wboi UHlluaant koow that Self aad ham riien abavs (h« detiie for 

sons, weUdi, and worlds, they waader about as meadieanis.' 

Here there seems to be no distinet intermediate stage betweeo 
that or householder aud that of smmyast. On the other haod, 
there are eases reeordod that eorrespond more elosely to the 
idea of the anehorite, who went to the forest and praetised 
austerities as a preparation for the attainment of the knowledge 
of the Se]f. Wisbing for the world of Brahman, it is said, 
mendieants leave their homes.* King Bnhadratha perforined 
the highest penanee with uplihed arms in the forest, and yet 
did oot know the Self.* It is generally taught that thepraeliee 
of austerities in itseif leads only to the world of the fathcrs, and 
there seenu to have been dilTerenee of opinion, at any rate in 
the later Upanishads, as to whether tapas had any vaJue as 
a nteans to the knowledge of the Self. But to this subjcct of 
U^as we shall retum later. 

In the later Upanishads the life of the sanayAst ts dealt with 
io great detail, but in tiie elassieal Upanishads, as has been 
mIH, this stage is uot elearly separat^ from ihe third. U 
beeame reeogniied in iater times as a form of ]ife tn whieh tbe 
iDdividuaI east off all ties of family and easte and beeame 
a homeless wanderer, artd it was entered upon as the last stage 
in the proeess leading to the knowledge of the Seir. In tbe 
otder Upanishads tliis was the state rather of him wbo had 
attained thU knowledge—the Brakmasa^thay or Mnni. 

' Bnh. V. iii. 5. 1 . • Brik. U. iv. 4. a. 
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III 

It wUl now be neeessary for ua to tiim baek and try to 
gather logetber and to find the rationale of the ethieal ideas 
eontalned in the material with whieh we have been dealing. 
The Uianishads are not a lext-book of ethks. It lia* beeotne 
elear to us ihat in their ethieal a* well as in their metaphysieai 
speeulations tlno' present us witli a wealth of ideas often far 
from eonsistent with eaeh other. In our eonsideration of Utese 
ideas it is well that we should bear in mind the fact that in 
morality praetiee is older than Uieory. Morality wa» not 
invenlcd by moral philoeophers, and opinion is gi<atlydlvided 
as to the extent to whidi it has beeii InAiieneed by them. 
Moral philoBopheis havc always had before them in their 
speeulatioas, as a fact that eannot be Lgnored, ihe moral life 
Uved about them. Thi» aetual moral life und the vaguely 
underalood ideals that underlie it they may eritielse at many 
points; they mayeven,as Plato did in ti\ti Repubtk, propoae 
to replaee it by a new soeial order, or ihey may propose *uch 
a radieal alteration of moral values as Nietisehe has proposed, 
but in any ease the new wUl inevitab!y bear marks of tlie 
inAuenee of the old. The philosophers of India were famillar 
with a system of morality, if ayatem it ean be eaUed, of vcry 
yariegated tcxture, and if Ihey fAilcd to supply In ils plaee 
a system in any way pei teet, it was more their misrortune than 
Ihelr blanie. They did tiot set oul primarily to ju»tify or 
reforni Ujc moraiity of their time; Uieir purpose was of 
a dLfifercnt kind; and if the slubbom material of whieU 
morality is built did not yield to them as we may think il 
ought to have done, and if they were eonstralned to fit it into 
their greater strueture as it eould be iitted in, we must 
remember the limiutions under wbieh they wrought. 

Tbese thinkers were, most of Uiem, poasessed of ooe domi- 
nating eoneeplion—that of the identity of the Self and 
Brahman. The beginner in the study of the Upanisbads may 
wooder why this idea did not dominate cvcTythii^, but the fact 
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remains that there were other ideas, olten eonRieiii^ i>o dotibt, 
yet stubborn, that demanded a plaee alongside this idea. Aa 
metaphyaieiaos these thinkers might be convinced of tbe sole 
reality of the Atinan, and in the lightol this grand eoneeption 
all else might be regarded as illusion—study, saeriliee, and 
penanee, as well as the ordinary duties of cveryday morality. 
Intheh^hest Aights of their thought and imagination th^ 
mi^t realiae and rcarlc.<csly deelare this. Yet the praedeal 
]ife Iived about them, and the inielleetua] eoneeptions by whieh 
it was justified, eontinually obtriided thcmsclvcs upon them ; 
and if they oiten admllted thene eoneeptions to a plaee to 
>vhich logie did not eiititle tbem, we havu to remember that 
even the philosophers of the Upanishads were human. It is 
well, then, that weshould eonsider in the hrst plaee the inHiienee 
of the dominating eoneeption of the Upanishads upon ethkal 
thought, and then the ways in whieh other eoneeptions 
eroeied it. 

It has already been indieated that while emaneipation is 
conceived to be atlained througb knowledge, nnd whtle this 
knowiedge is apt to be regarded aiter the manner of a purely 
intelleetual intuition, it is probably more aeeurate to interpret 
it as an activity, or perhaps better a pa8ifivity, of the whole 
being. Any one inight a^^rehend intelleetually the idea that 
the Se]f is Brahman, but sueh a purely intelleetual apprelien. 
sion would not invo]ve emaneipation. Fur this, belier of some 
kirul would be neeesAary, and belieT is not a borely intelleetual 
uet, but one tliat involves also reeling and Yolitioi). ir this be 
»0 it Is elear that to attain etnaneipation sometbing more is 
neeessary than merely hearing the dogma enuneiated," Thou 
art that', more even than the understanding of the whole 
philoeophy ol whieh thU statement is the higheet expression. 
In partieular it is essiential that there should be some prelimi* 
nary edueation of the will. And ibe edueation of tbe will 
would diHer essentially Trom that whieh has beeu eommon in 
the West, at any rate in regard lo ihe kind of direetion whieh 
should be given to tbe will. The Chrbcian bdieves in a 
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Kingdom of Heaven, ol wbieh the kingdoms of this world are 
in their measure reAeetions, and tbe qualitics that fit one Tor 
eitiaenship in the Kingdom of Heaven fit one in this measure 
for eitisensliip in an earthiy kingdom. The moiality of the 
West has been profoundly inhueneed bysome sueb oonoeption 
as tliia. In the lighl ot ehe doetrine oT the Atman, 011 the 
other bnnd, sodal moraltly has no sneh etentul signiheanee. 
The %vill has to be direeted with a view to the altainment or 
a eertain end, bul the end Is e.tternal to the means, and when 
it is alUiined the means have no longer any signiiieanee. This 
01 ci rundamental rlistinetion belween the point of view of 
ehristiaitity and the Upaniiihads. The Christian believes that 
iu ethieal expcriencc he is in toueh with tlut whieh is essen- 
tially real, wllile the writers of the UpanLshads belieued that 
so far as morality was neeesbary ai all, it was neeeasaiy only 
as a step on whieh one might elimb to something higher, over 
whieh one might elimb lo reality, but whieh m itseK belonged 
to the sphere of tbe Unreal. The attainment or Krahman was 
be 1 ievcd U> be possible not for him whose %vtn was direeted in 
aeeordanee with the highesi soeial ideals, bvt b)' him whose 
%rill waa tumod away from all this. 

l'he end is knowledge of the ideutity of the Atman and 
Brahutan, or realisation of this idendty, mediated through 
bclief, as it may peihaps be more aeeurately put. What 
ethiealpmsuppositionsor ethieal preparalion doessueh a belicf 
inyohre? We may paas over sonw of the more elemenury 
and fundai»eota] duUes whieh are fTequcntly insisted on, sueli 
a.s truthrulness, abetention from murder, theft, and the like. 
Whether these duties are reeoguiaod in praedee or not it is 
hard to eoneeiue any system of morality that denies their 
importanee. The more Aagrant bieaebes of these duties are 
not only sins but ertmes. But there are other points in the 
moraltty of tbe Upanishads that are more distiiKtive and 
instruetiye. As a po8idve hindranee to the attainmetil of the 
end there is sensuaiity. Human nature is prone to seek its 
good tn tbooe things that bringpleasureorminister toeomibrl, 
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and ie is a ramiiiai' psyehoie^eal fact that immeraion in the 
pieaaures of sense renders understanding of and bel(ef in the 
vaiue of spiritual ideaa difficult. In a very apeeial manner do 
they operate as hindranees lo the attainment of the end as it 
ts concelved in the Upanishads. For whatever helps to 
strengtben belier in the existence of ihe individua] seir as ua 
independent being, and in the reality oi the phenomenal world 
sunds in manifest eontradietion tothe great prineiple iii whieh 
the end ts eKpressed. Let us look at some of the pussages lo 
whieh this thought is set forth- 

Thet |{00d and the pleasnnt eppioaeli mait; tlte iriM aeea rouud ebout 
ibeni and dittiitKuishes ibeiD. Yea, the wlu preters tbe good to tbe 
pteassnt, but Uie (ool ehooaes tlie pleasont thiOugh greed eod >iviir>L'e. 

KooU dwelling tn tUrkness, wiu in their own eonoeit, und puiTed up 
with vain knowledge, go round nnd round, suggering to und tro, lilte 
blind inen led by the blind. 

'llie HereuTter iwTer rius bdore the eyes of ibe eurdess ehild, 
deluded by tbe deiusion oT weahh. ' This is the worid he thinks, 
‘there is do otber'tbus be ralls agnin aud itgsin under my (i.e. 
Dealh'i) 8way.' 

Another aspeet of tbe ease U put, when Sanatkum&ra poun» 
seom on worldly men wbo ‘ eall eows and horses, elephants 
and gold, .slavcs, wives, (ields, and houses greatnesa Kor, he 
says,' ihere U no blUs in anything linite 

Not only are pleasure and the things that minister to pleasure 
hindrunees to the attainment of the end, but everythlng that 
breaks in on Uie eaim of the soul, entangling it with theworld, 
U likewise evil—‘hunger, tbirst, sorrow.and passioii.'^ Simi- 
larly pride U a hindranee to the higbest knowledge. 

You su wortby of Brsluniui, O Gsulsms, beesuu you sre oot Ud 
swsy by pride. Come hither, I shall muke you loiow dssriy.* 

All appetites and passions, by whatever name we d'esignate 
the various expressioo5 of the feeliiig side of our nature, all 


' V. 1 .3. a, (, 6. 
* V. ili. 5.1. 
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cnujt be restrained. In the KatJia Upanishad there i* a figure 
remarkable beeause ol its elose iikenes* in some poinU to 
Piato’s figure in the Pkaedms: 

Know tbe Self to be uttrnK io the diariot, the h<Hl)f to be ibe eharioe, 
the inttlleet (hitUAl) Ihe eharioteer, and ihe mind the reins. 

The senses they ^l the horses, the objectt of the seiues tbeir roads. 

Ite who bu DO underslAndinR and whoM mind (the reina) ia acver 
Rrmlyheld, hU senses (horses) nre uDaiAnsBenble, like vicioas borses ol 
A eharwieeT. 

Dul be who Itss undersUDdiDi nnd whoM niiiHl ts nlwAyi Annly 
betd. bis senses nre under ooDtTol, like good horses af n eharioteer.* 

Thi* ligtii'e is used in conncxion with phtlosophieal termlnology 
diderent from that used in the earlier UpAnishads, but the 
main idea of the passnge is eharaeterislie or the elossieal 
Upanisbads generally. Other passages of similar imporl ai e 
the followiiig: 

He irho hns DM drst tnroed nway hoin his «'idttdoess, who Is not 
crsnquil ond subdued, or whOM mind is nnt ne rest, he ean neyer 
obtaio tlie Seir(even) by kDowledge.* 

and 

He iherebire that knows It, aAer liaving beeome ipiiei, subdued. 
satUAed, patient, and eoileeted, Mes mIT in Self, tees oH as Se1f.’ 

So far tlie teaehing of the U[>anishada abotit morality Is 
oonsistent with their eoneeption of tlie end to be attained. 
Tliere is no plaee for ' the world ' in this philosophy, and the 
lower elements in human nature are not to be tamed in order 
that they may be hamessed to work that is conodvcd as 
properly belonging to them, but tliey are to be destroyed 
as evil. The teaehing or the Upanbbads regardiog austerity 
does not seemat first sigbt to Uke us far Trom thesame lineor 
thought. For the subduing of the passions, aseetie praellees 
or praetiees of an allied kind have been followed by many 
under the inAuenee of the higher religiona. But tbe history 

‘ Katia t/. i. J. 3 -«. • A 1. i ss- * U. iv. 4- »3' 
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of It^s in India shows that the n)ottve to it was not always 
the subdiiing of the passions. We have Tound that in the 
earlier htstory of Indian religion /afas ivas praised without 
refererKc tt> its ethieal value. The praetiee of eeruin form» 
oT seir-mortitieation and llie 8clf-infliction of pain are praetiees 
eommon to primitlve religion.s, and the moiivc lias been the 
a€quisition of powers, generally of a magieal kind. It ia to 
motives sueh a.s this lather than to ethleal moCivc 3 that the 
flrst appearanee ol the idea or /ajHU is to be attributed. It 
is unseientihe to eondemn any prineiple or praetiee mereiy on 
the ground orits history. But in the Upcinl!ihad8, while /afias 
is, no doubt, praetised a.s a means to the subduing or the 
passions, It still bears in many plaees, if not in most, mark.s of 
its history. What we m-iy eali the ethieai motive to /afiaj is 
apparent in the eaae of YSjflavn]kya when he departed into 
the fori»t,* and doubtless in many other inatanees the molivc 
is at least partly ethieal. But it would seem that mueh more 
eommonly the old idea of /afias, as a means to tho attainment 
of poa'or, is dominant. We see thi», r»>r cxnmple, in the well- 
known passage in the ehk/ln/iogya Upanishad, where it is 
related that Upako^a praetised austeritie^ until the saeriAeial 
lires weie moved to teneh him.* 

The teaehing orthe Upanishadsou tapas is, indeed, eonrusing. 
In plaees it is redueed to a mere Agure. In one plaee the 
highest penanee is aid to eonsist in siekness, tbe funeral 
proeession, and the funeral pyre," the idea evidcotly being 
that suAeriiigs deiiberately undertaken are of Im value than 
the iaeyitable expeHences or lire and death. Again, in aome 
plaees where the virtue of aseetieism is rec<^ised it is hekt 
that it ieads only to a Anite reward : 

Whogoc»cr, O Cafj;i, witbooi fcno»-ing (hal Aksba/a (the imperish- 
nUe) oDm oblations in thii «■oirUl, saerilioes and perkirms pensoee for 
a thousand yean. his woele arill have an end.' 

Again, espetially in the later of the elassieal Upanishad*. 

’ Brik. U. il. 4.1. * eikkntL U. iv. la 
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we find gi'eater elaiins nude for tapas. Bhpg» »« taught by 
his father to seek to know Brahman through tt^s.nnd having 
perfomKd t/^as he understood one tnilh aher another till he 
recognized bliss aa Btahtnan.’ In the iwlaiwttara 
shad it is said that the Sell is to be smight throi^ truthful- 
ness and penanee. and thal the roeiti of the Self are s«lf- 
knowledge and peniinee.* lA the Prahia Uptmuhad ihe way 
to the Sclf ia said to be through ‘penanee. abstinenee. faith, 
and knowledge wliile in the MuH^ttka Upatushad it is tiaid 
that ‘ thote who praetiae penanee and faiih tn the torest, 
tranquil. wiae. ai>d liyieg on alnia, depart frcc rroen passion 
through ihe «in to where thal immort'il Person dwells whose 
nature is imperiahablePerhapa all that we are justlfied in 
saying rtgarding tapas in the elastieal Upanishoda ia that 
while at times it seems to be praetised as a means of gainii^ 
eontrol over the pasmons, at other ttmes it U regarded aa 
a mesns for the acquisition of supematural power: while 
there is also to be ^een a tendeney to regard it a.< having uo 
VBlue at nll. 

It has been remarked already that ihere ia no logieal plaee 
for soeial morality in a sy.Htem of thought, the dominating 
eoneeption of whieh is that ol the identity of the self and 
Brahman. This is in some measure reeognired in the 
predominantly negativc eharaeter of many of the duties whleh 
are moat highly esteemed. The highe.Hi ]ife is ooe m whieh 
Kteial ]ife with all iti tiea and interests is renouneed, and 
among the highest virtuca are those qualitic5 that mark 
a loosening of the hold that these tie.-i have on the individual. 
Yet we hevc to faee the fact that the state of sr^hastha ia 
one that is eonridered honourable ; frequcntlyevcn it Is spoken 
of as essential in the Iife of him who would attain saving 
knowledge. This beeomes ail the more remarkable when we 
eonsider that tlm great end of the gfihasthds being is the 
b^etting of a son. It might seem that. if tbe higheat good be 

‘ TaiN. U. ii. ‘ Sv«L U. i. 15-16. ‘ PrHiM U. i. lo 
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delryeranee Trom satiudra, thea the briiiging into the world ol 
beings vrho should be involved in the etrele ol tathsSra would 
be above all tbings to be eondemned. Tlm diHieulty does 
not seem to hnve been rained in this aeute form; but ii it b.ad 
been raised the reply would probably havc been that in 
b^elting ehildren one is not starting new beings on the round 
or iaiUsAra, but providing bodies for betngs wbo are already 
on It. But in any ease the fact reinains tliat the reeognition 
of the duty of perpetuating the raee is based upon a eoneep- 
tlon whieh stands in no direet relation to the fundamcntal 
eonoeption ot the Upanishads, but rather stands in eontradielion 
to it, vu. tlie eoneeplion of the existencc of the departed in the 
world of the Tathers. These two eoneeptions of Ihe destiny of 
the deparied—as living on in a world apart from this, and as 
reineamated in this world—appear aide by side in the Upani- 
shads, and there seeins to be no eonseiousneas of any eontra- 
dietion. The eontradieeion has persisted in Hindu ihought 
and praetiee in spite of all attempts to explain it away. 
eoosidered ptyehologieally, the reeognition of tiie plaee of the 
gtikastka is a eoneession to tlie facts ot humannature. Wliat- 
ever lire may be to the philosopher, to the aver^ man it i« 
good, and no philosophy wril persuade him that the uatuml 
lire Iived in the ramily Is something to be esehewed. There 
were ardent youths like Upakodala whose whole being was 
devoted to the attainment of the knowledge oif the Self, but 
the thinkers orthe UpanUbadswereioreed frank]y to reeogniae 
that for the noirma] man the attitude of mind that made saving 
knowledge as th^ r^arded it possible, would be atlainable 
only aftcr the hrst freshoe88 of ]ife had gone. They believed 
tbat at the best the Iife )ivcd iu the world was a lower Iife, 
leading to no abiding good. Through ie the htgher stage 
might be reaebed. but in itse]f it had no va]ue tn relation to 
the higher stage. 

Knowuie tbis (tbe Self) the peopie of old did not with lor olbpring. 
WniM sball we do wMi odsprmg, they uid, we wbo ba\-e tha Self aod 
ibis «rorld (ol Rnhmaa).... yor desire fbr »oos ie desire for wealth, 
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«nd desae far wealtb K deaire for world». Roth these «re desires only. 

He is the Setf to be deeeribed by No> No.‘ 

And so they aeeepted the traditional justtfiaitkpn of the 
houaeholder’s duties, eontradietory though it was to thelr 
eentral doetrine. 

The eaee ii .eimilar with tho ethieii duties or liberality and 
hospitality, frequciitly cnjoinc(l in the Upaniih.nds.aiweround 
them to he in the Law Bookit. The ground for the duty of 
liberaiity is to be Tound tn the obl^atioti reet^nised as early 
ai the Veiia, oi bestowing Hberal gifls on the saeriAdug 
priests. There we Tound an element that eontributed to ihe 
doelrine of karina in the idea of ish^ap^ia. Gifb« to the 
priests are still reeognited in the Upauisbadi as esseutial in 
eonneKiOD with the saeriliee, and are put on the same plane as 
the saeriiiee itse 1 fas part of the bouseholder’s duty. It was 
probably, partly at least, as an extension of tIiisdutyorgiving 
to the priests that liberality and kindness to others in general 
eame to be pnised. Thii is sug^ested by tbe passage quoted 
above in whkh the saeriliee is treated allegorioiUy, where it is 
said: 

Peoanee, liberaUty, righiwaioea, kmdiKH, tnith/ulness, these foroi 
bis [^akskiisili} 

The rise of a mendieant elaas subsisting on alms would also 
eontribute to the development of the virtues of liberaiity and 
kiiiduess, for the reeognition of the duty of wilhdrawing iroen 
the world and subsisting on alms iniplies a eorresponding duty 
of satisfying the needs of the mendieant. So aliiu-giving 
iigures prominently ai a Wrtue. 

The ground for the duty of ho^pitality is probably dilTerent. 
We found tbat it too was reeognlsed tn tbe ^ig Veda, and it 
is probable tbat it is to be traeed baek, os has been said in tbe 
last ehapter, to the idea eommoa among primitive peoples 
that the stranger has eertain powers over one for good or evi], 
and that railure to entertain him hospitably may lead to his 

‘ Srih. V. )T. 4. 31 . 1 ekhihut, U. iii. ty. 4. 
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bringlng bad luek to a household. There are few traees ol 
sueh an idea In the Upanishads, but tt is possible that we find 
it lingering in sueh a paasage as this: 

Let bim i>ever tum (a •trsDeer) fnxn b» house, that i» the ruk. 
Tberetore e man sboald by all meens ac()uiTe mudi food. for (good) 
people say (to the stranser): ' Tbere i« fbod leady lor him ‘. lf be give8 
Tood amply, food ts giyea lo bim amply. H he gives Ibod (airly, faod is 
given to bim birly. If Ite gives Tood meanly, Tood U given to bim 
meanly.' 

So there is reeognited in the Upanishads in these various 
ways the duty ol kindness towards others, ihe duty of liberalily, 
hospitality, and alms-giving, eaeh of these virtues hatring 
a diiTereDt root. All ibia doubtless helped on very greatiy 
to a reeognitlon ol the more isnportant sodal virtuea, whieh 
ean Hnd no justificatlon by referen<;c to the eentral eoneeption 
of the Upanishads, 


Wt. U. iil. m I. 



CHAPTER 11 


BUDDHIST AND JAIN ETHIGS, AND EGOISTIC 
HEDONISM 

Thekk are eonulned in the Upaniahad» ihe germa of tlte 
great Hindu philewophieal aystema The niost famous of 
thew is the Ved*nta, a system of phllosophy whieh found its 
ablest and mo« iniprea*ive eteponent in SadlurtehSrya. In 
our dlseuasion of the ethles of Uie Uptnishads, for the lalee of 
elearness, we went on the assumptioh that their philosophieal 
groundwork was on ihe line!i of Vedantic monism. Thia 
assunipdon was justifiable, The great Upanishada, at any 
rate so far as the main iines of thdr teaehing is eoneerned, 
admit of this monistie eaplanation, while, on the other hand, 
where other philosophieal tendeneies appear, their distinetire 
eoneeptioos have but comparAtively slight inAuenee on the 
ethieal outeome. At thia point, however, attention may be 
. drawn to the iaet that the foundations of other syatems are 
present in the Upaniihad». and that when these systems eame 
to be elearly diATerentiated from eaeh other, eertain of them 
were reeogniaed as orthodox, in spite of the divergences in 
their doetrine. Tlie ground for this aseription of orlhodoay 
was thdr supposed agreenient with Vedic teaehiiig. They 
were not the speeulation» of sehools whieh rejected all authority 
but that whieh reason would admit. They were nothing more 
ihan expositions of more andent teaehitig from partieuUr 
standpoints. 

We propoae to eonsider now in as brief spaee u possible 
three systems of thought whieh lay no elaim ta orthodoxy, 
rejecting u tbey do the authority of the Vedic writings. They 
are taken at thi» poinl beeause they were evoIved before the 
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six gteat systems received the form given to them by their 
chicf exponefits. The first two, Buddhism and Jaim8m, have 
mueh in eommoo with eaeh otber, while the last, the sy^em 
of the Ch 4 ivakas, has this only in eomnion with the other two 
that it is egually heretieal. All fall outside the maln stream of 
Hindu tbought, though the first two in partieular havc pro- 
roundly inAueneed it It is impossible Tor us thereforc to 
pass them and we shall eonsider them together now tn 
a brter ehapter. 

I 

Buddltism developed direetl)' out of Brahmani&m, retaiuing 
mueh of what was most eharaeterislie in the Brahmankai 
point of view. Indeed, there ia a sense in whieh it may be 
said that Buddhism in its originaironnwasreallyare'ronnula- 
tion on ethieal lines of what was most rundamental in the 
existinf systems of thought The ritualistie and utagieal 
eleinent* were rcjected or relegated to a less detcrminativc 
position, and the sti ietly ethleal consequences oT eeitain ideas 
whieh had beeome firmly eatablisbed in the Hindu mind, 
espeeially karma and saihsira were brought ouC.' 

Gautama, the lounder of Ruddhism, was a Kihatriya, 
a membei- oT a noble Tamily. The eireumstanees of his birth 
determined for him, as for all Hindus, the plaee whieh be wa»' 
to oeeupy in the soeial system with all that this had eome to 
involve or duty, religtous, soeial, and ethieal. Purtber, from 
hia early days hu mind would be steeped in the eurrent 
eonoeptions of the meaning or the world and of llfe. Wben 
he was twenty-nine years of age be took a step whieh had 
been taken by many of the higher classes->he deserted 
wire, home, and possessions, and entered upon the life of the 
rellgious devotee. He was moved to talee tbis step by the 
dispeaee of mind whieh had eome to posseas him In his 
partieipation in the enjoymcnts, interests, and eares or the 

t ‘^kyamuoi «as tbe iurtt or ome o>f tbe to gire s reaMoable aod 
moral <|f Karma.’ Poussin, TA* Way te p. 67. 

‘ Buddbists lay all Um »o«w on ibe oMtality oi aetiona.' Ji. p. 
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wor!d. In hii dispeaee oT mind there eame to liim four 
visiofu—of a deerepit old man, a siek man, a deeaying eorpoe, 
and a dignihed aseetie. The visions of age, siekness, and 
death lilled him witb horror, for he realiaed Ihat he himaeir 
must one day pass throogh these cxperiecices. The peaeerul 
lire of the hermit, on tbe other hand, spent in meditadon and 
aeir-diaeipline, seemed to him to oiTer u way of eseape from 
themiseries whieh be»ct Iire. It Is important to obaerve that 
in entering upon the aseetie 1 ife, Gautama was impelled by the 
same motivc as has been opcnidve tU through the history of 
Hinduism, viz. the desire to iind a way of dcltvcrancc for hia 
own soul from the round of ktu-wa and samiiira. We do not 
know with eertainty wliat philosophieal training he lud 
received- KRbrts have been made to prove a cIo«e connexioii 
between bis later doetrine and those ideaa whieh formed the 
basis of the SSmkhya philoaophy. But so far as our elhieal 
study is eoneemed this is n mateer of little importanee, for the 
phtloaophieal ide&a iovolved in hts etbieal teaehiog are not ihe 
property of any stngle sehool 

Gautama shared the belier whieh was praedeally universally 
hekl by Hindus, that through ta^as or austerides it was 
possible to acquire great merit We have seen that Uipas was 
regarded from two points of yiew; on the one hand, it had 
efficacy of a nugieai or quasi-magical order, brtnging to him 
wbo praetised it superhuman powers whteh he might exercise 
ovcr nature, bis rei]ow*men, and even the gods; on the otber 
hand, it eame, partleuIaTly in the Dpantshads, to be regarded 
from a more properly ethieal puint of vievv. as a diseipline 
that had value in loosening the bonds binding the soul to the 
things or sense, and thus helping it to the attainment of thal 
diserimiuation or knowledge, that insight into the true natuie 
of reaiity, whieh meant deliveraoce. These two points of 
view were not aa a rule held ia opposition to eaeh other, but 
tbe attitude of the average man to tapas would probably ahow 
tbe iiitluenee of both. To Gautama it was the ethieal poteney 
of austerities whieh made its appeal. He gatbered round him 
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rive diseiples, «nd along with them he gave hiniMir to the 
praetiee of tapas, eontinuing it lor six years with sueh rigour 
that his body beeame utterly emaelated. In ali thLs he siniply 
was doii^ what many had done berore him. But tbere were 
elements in the eharaeter of Gautama whleh prcventcd him 
Trom hnding peaee in the asoetie Iife. The distriist whieh he 
Telt or all kinds or forms and ritual eame to cxtcnd itself to 
the physieal cxcrcises of taf>as. Living in an almosphere 
ebaiged %vit]i superstition he posaessed n mind wonderTully 
frec Trom any superstitious taint. His au.sterilies faile(] 10- 
achieve for him tlie ethleal purpose Tor the altninment of whkh 
he had undertaken thein, and he eould nol belieue in tlieir 
etheaey to bring to him gifts of any olher kind. So at the 
end of his six years or physieal diseipline his i>ain of mind was 
as deep as it had been at Uie b^niiing. One day from sheer 
weakness he fell doivn in a swoon. On his rccovery he 
reHeeted thal he had done all that eould be done through 
tapas, and that he eouid hope for iio more from it. So he 
deterniined to give it up. 

His fo]lowers looked upon his departure rrom the Hre o( 
severe aiisleriiy as (errible ai>OKlasy, and they rorthwith 
deserted him. He had to enter upon the great eritieal struggle 
of his IITe alone. Seated under the Bo tree, he spent a day in 
deep nieditation, passlng inrevicwhis past eAbrtsand realiaing 
their utter yaluelessness. Must tl)cqiiest for a wayof saWation 
be given up. and was there nothing to be done biit to return 
to the worldly lite whieh he had rc.signed, or wa.s there any 
other means by whieh he might uttain the goal whieh he had 
Ko long sought in vain ? At the end or the day he eame to 
elear ligbt; lie saw witli perreet elearness the eause of the 
mi&ery of lire and the way of eseape from it. He had beeome 
Ruddha, the enlightened one. The problem and its solutiou 
had eome to take a diATerent rorm from what they had taken 
in the thought or the religious teaeherK whose inAuenee was 
eiuminani in India, and, indeed, the prohlem whidi he solved 
was a ditTerent one rrom that the soUition ol whieh he 
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sought when he emb&rked Itrst on the religtous lire. The 
salvation sought by the religious tnquirers who had preeeded 
him had been indivtdu&l salvatLoii. They had no aoeial 
Gospel; eaeh must by himseir work outhis own salvatioii.and 
the solitode or the jungle oiTered tbe best surroundings for its 
attainment. But during the great day of struggle and of 
victory Gautama's thooghts travellcd Dir beyond the misery 
whieh he himself had cxpcricnced to that whieh oppressed 
mankind as a whole, and when enlightenment earoe to him it 
eame in the ^orrn of a Gospel whieh he must pass on to all. 

Tbe easential (ruths to whieh he attained are known aa the 
Four Noble Tniths. They may be 8ummarized is follows: 

1. 'l'bat all those e^perienees eonneeted wtth indivk)ual 
existence, and all those experience8 whieh scTve to impress on 
the mind the idea oT separate exi5tcncearc fuIlof EuITeringand 
sorrow. 

2. Tbat desire—the ' thirst' wlridi hnds pleasure in objccts 
or craves for the satisTaetion of needs—U the root of suITeriiig. 

3. That the way to the extinction 0^ sorrow and suiTering is 
through the quenching of this ‘ thirst'. 

4. Thattbe way toattaln thU is throi^h the Noble Path of 
a virtuous and mediUtive life. 

This Nobte Path has eight diyisions: 

1. Right bclicf. 5. Right roode oi livelihood. 

2. Rlght airos. 6 . Right cndeavour. 

3. Right woids. 7. Right mindrulness. 

4- Right aetions. H. Right meditatioO. 

There are also four stages of ihU path, viz. (i) CoDversion, 

(2) the palh of those who will retum oaly onee to the world. 

(3) the path oT those who will never return, and (4) the path 
of the Arahata These stages are marked by progressiye 
delivef*ncc from the ten fetters by whieh the natural man U 
bound. THese fetter8 are: 

t. Delusion of self. 

2. Doubt (as to the Buddha and his doetrines). 

3. Belief in tbe efficacy of rites and eeremonies. 
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Deliverance {rom these brings one tnto the seeood stage, 
where begins tbe proeess of puriAeation froin 

4. Sensuality. 

Maleyolenee. 

In the eourse of the third stage these TetterB are eompletely 
destroyed. The seeker now beeomes «n Arahat. in whleh 
stage he U Treed Trom 

6. Love of life on earth. 

7. Desire of life in heaven. 

8. Pride. 

9. Self>rightcou8ness. 

10. ignoranee. 

Having braken all theae fetters he attains Nirvilna. Tbere 
haa been mueh controversy as to the preeise eonnotation of 
this term. Profe8sor RJ]]'b Davids has dehned it as ‘ the 
estinedon or that Binful, grasping eondition o( mind and heart, 
whieh would otherwise, aoeording to the great mystery of 
Karma, be the eause of renewed individual exislence'. We 
shall uot stop at present to cxamine this dehnition. It 
brings out at any rate the polnt whleh is of greatest im> 
portanee for us here, via. that Nirvina is a stale in whieh 
mdivutu{d extatcncG eeases, whether in this world or in 
another. 

In connexion with this brief statement it ts desirable that 
we diould emphasiue a fcw facta. ■ Kirst of all it will be noted 
tbat Gautama started rrom the same position Trom whkh 
ortbodox Hindu religious thinking had always taken its start. 
The (undamental evil wascor>ceived to be IndiWdual exUtence 
as the ground of desire, whkli, in lurn. was the root of mUeiy. 
To the Indian it has always seemed se]f>evidenC that suiTering 
is essentiaily evil a»d tbat a real 8aIvation inu&t eut at the 
root of all that eontributes to suiTering. Tbis is an intelltgible 
position, and to a eertatn extent we should probably all agree 
with IL SuArering, at any rate tn many of its fornu, is eertalnly 
evil. Where Chriscian thought divcrges from Indian tbought 
on this subject ts In this, tbat suSei'ing has never been 
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reeognised aa the sole or tnost fDDdamcfltal evi]. There have 
always b«n reeognired evilj greater than suiTering, and good* 
greater than rreedom from iuffering. It is noteworthy that 
Gautama Dever ^oestioned the anumption that here lay the 
euential cvit that bcKt existcnce. Hc had leamed (t from 
bis ehildhood, aod alt that he saw leemed to impreas the truth 
of rt more eleeply on his mtnd. Again. Il U of interest to 
obserye the plaee oeeupied in his thought by the traditional 
ideai of kiiniM and samslb-a. No attempt U made to provc 
their Iruih ; they are simply taken for granted. There eould 
be no elearer demonstration than thU of tlte extraordinafy 
hold whieh these ideas had Uken on the IndUn mind. In the 
form in whieh they have been held m India they tre so fordgn 
to the aven^e Western mind ihat it is dilheult for raost 
Europeao readers to enter iato lympathetle understanding 
of the type of mind to whieh they are ineontestably true. The 
Buddha diaearded mueh whieh belonged to the eurrent 
religion, bol the eoneeptions of kartua and saiksSrtt remained 
abore doubt. 

The partieular way in whieh karrna operates wa», bowever, 
urKlerstood by him as diAerent in eerUin imporUnt respeets 
from the way in whieh the thinkeri of the Upaniihads under- 
stood it The Buddha had no plaee in his tliought for either 
a Univer8al Soul or an individual souL HU mind was of the 
mtionalistie type, and he had no need for sueh entities. There 
U in the individual being no essenttal i>crmaflcnt element—no 
kemel whieh remains when the hask hai been removcd ; there 
U nothing but husk. Nor U there atiy kemel hidden away 
behind the phenomena of the world. Pollowing the teaehing 
of GauUma himself, early Buddhisin developed a very daborate 
psyehulogy in whieh were eatalogued the various qualitic8 or 
properties whieh enter into the eonstitution of man. He tr 
the aggregate of theee propertiea, physieal and psyehieal, and 
there u notbing behind them whieh may be ealled soul. The 
belicf in a soul U one oT ihe heresiea whkb Buddhism has 
eondemned. ThU doetrine of the DOfl-<xistence of soul has 
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been iliustrated in an interesting wayin the MiHnrlapa^ia ' in 
a paasage in whidi man ts likened to a dtariot. The ehariot 
is not the ornamented cover, or the wheds, or tbe spokes, or 
the reins, or ail the parts thrown together. Biit all the parts 
eombined eogetlier in their proper order are the ehariot So 
a Iiving being is the various divisions ol qualities. physieal and 
psyehieal, sk<milhat as they are ealled, united together. How 
then ean tlie individuaJ be determined to one new birth aiter 
another aoeording to his karwa'^ Wliere is the subject ol 
karwat With the dissolution of tbe body, does some port 
remain whieh bearsthe ii<t/‘w<7ncquired inonelileintoaiiotUer 
life y No, ll is said, nothing is pessed on biit the kartua ttself. 
The ‘ thirst' or ' grasping' whieh eharBeterued the sentient 
being who has died leads to a re-eombination or ^uallties so as 
to form another sentient being determined as to its nature by 
Ihis kanaa. When the Buddlia was asked whether this did 
not mean that it ^vas really a new being who wa.t born, and 
who had to bear the consequenoes of the aetions of the being 
who had died, he treated the qucstion as irreleuant and 
unproRtable and would giv’c no aaswer. 

This is one important aspeet of ihe Buddhist doetrine of 
kartua, but there is another aspoet or it whieb ts evcn more 
important. It has already been indieated that Gautama plaeed 
less emphasis on the magieal and ritualistie elements in the 
religion in whieh he had been nurtured than on the ntore 
ethieal implieations of karma as he understood iu Tlte 
s^niiieanee or this ean hardly be cxaggcratcd. In the histoty 
of Hinduism Troni its beginnings in the BrHhmanas and 
Upanishads the ethieal bas always been more or less obseured 
and distorted by unethieal conception.v and praetiees. Karnia 
has ncver been tboroughly ethidsed. Merlt has been supposed 
to be acqujred through the performaAce of saerihees and ritual 
aets whieh have had no ethieal yalue. In the teaehing of ihe 
Buddha ali this was modihed. Karma was lai^ely ethidsed. 
The only aets whleh were regarded as meritorious were moral 
' Warren, BuHdhisut /m TruntlaHens, pp. 139 ff. 
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aets. and bHiel in the eSieaey of rites and eeremonies «ras 
enndemned as heresy. At the aame time it must not be 
imagined that this n>eans Utat kanua was exp1«ined as derivtng 
its oontent from moral aetioiis bearing yalues identieal witb 
what they would bear in the esUtnation 0 ! the modern 
European. We must bear in tiiind the Taet that Gautama 
started Trom presuppositions whieh are strange to us. He 
held that the esoentuil evil is individual existcncc with thu 
thirst that -serues tn maintain it, and the suAiering whieh is its 
inevitable outeome. The end he held to be the destnietton of 
tliat thirst and the conscquent euttlng of the foot of tndividua] 
cxistencc. The viitues whieli «ill eontribute to the attaiiiment 
of sueh an end are not ^iialities iike vak>ur and high-minded- 
ness, bul those qualitics whieh help the mind to withdraw itseli 
from its attaehment to the woridly things and interests whieh 
enslaye it. In the light of this we ean understand the Ten 
Morai Rules binding oa members of the order of mendieanU 
whieh the Buddha formed—not to destroy life, not to take 
that whieh is not g[ven, not to tell lies, not to drink intoxIcants, 
not toeommit adulteiy, not to eat unseasonable food at n^ht, 
not to wear garlands or use pcifumcs,to sleep on a mat spread 
on the ground, to abstain from daneing, musie and stage plays, 
and toabstain from theuse ofgold and silvcr. Thcseinjunction8 
are the outeome not of any idea of oeeult or magieal infiucnces 
eonneeted with the aetions them«elves but of a realiieation of 
their importanee in rdalion to the highest good. 

At the aame time we must remember that the Buddha did 
not teadi a doarine that provided a way of deUverance 
merely to the individual. Aa Itas been already said, in his 
owu great spirituai struggle he was deeply moved by the 
thought of the needs of others. As a conacqucnce the virtuc 
of love is given a prominent plaee in his ethieal teaehing,' 

‘ The ioDowiag aunanent ia WX seeessarilr in eontnnlietkin to thia, 
any mote tban iii Butler’s identitkatiOB of viitue witb the dietatea of 
selMnye I ' SeU-Iore, »elf-Iove well undostood, gDvenw all the netions of 
a Buddhist, whether monk or laynutn.* Pooirin, Wiy U M'nntyei, 
P 75- 
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and by love lie means nol the passion whkli disturbs and 
«islave$ tbe mind, but that ealm and unpertuibed frame of 
inind that would sede the good eveo of the evil-doer, rerusing 
to retum hatred by Iwtred- 

For i)ever in thi» world doM hatred eeane by hatred; 

Hatred eease* by lo\-e; Ihis h always its luture. 

This love was cxtended not only to human beings but to the 
lower animala, towards whieh the duty or harmlensneas, or 
tiAUhsA, is enjoincd. To this we shall return when we eome to 
exaniine the similar doetrine in Jainism. 

With the reeo^ltion of tbe virtue of Iovc a plaee is providcd 
far more logieally in Buddhism than in the doetrines of 
ortbodoK Hindu teaehers for sodal lire. The qualities whieh 
are developcd and exercised ii> soeial lifc at its best nre not so 
alien to the spirit of him who treada the Noble Path as they 
are to the spirit of the man who seek-s dcliverancc in aeeortlanee 
with the preeepts of Uie U|)anishads. The gulf betwuen 
ordlnary life in soeiety and the life of the is far more 

enarked than that whieh exista between'ordinary lifc and tbal 
of the Buddhisl mendieant. And wliat gulf there wa.s tlie 
Buddha helped to bridge by hLs institution of an order of lay 
diseiples. in whieh a plaee was found for tliose of his followcrs 
who were not prepared to take upon themselyes all the 
responsibilitiea involvcd in membership of the mendieant 
order. An interesiing cxamplc of his attitude lo the duties or 
soeial Iife, to quotc but one out of inany, is fumU])cd by thu 
preeepts whieh he gave to a householder named SigSla who 
eame and dtd him rcverence. He lald down to him the mutual 
duties ot parents and ehildren, pupils and teaehers, husband 
and wife, fricnds and eompanions, masters and servants, and 
laynien and those dcvotcd to religion. And he reeognised in 
all these relationships those gentler virtues whteh oontribute to 
tlie smooth funclioning of the soeial organism. 

Thu ia one of the great eontributions whielt Buddhism has 
made to Indian ethieal thought Of equal importanee is its 
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teaehing regarding easte. Gautama made no religiou* dU* 
tinetion between men of dilTerent eastea, but asaoeiated wUh 
men of all easte* and threw his order open to all c.\cept 
uuteastes. In hi* wanderings he rcce)ved food indiAreTently 
from people of all eaates. He aeeepted men as members of 
hts order aeeording to their persona! fitnc» only, and one of 
his earllest diseipki! was a barber named Uplli, a man of great 
gifts, destined to beeome a leader in the order. It was, no 
doube, this dtsregard of easte, the most firmly establlshed 
insliluUon in the Hindu soeial system, whieh ehieHy pre^tod 
Buddhism from beeoming the religion of India, and whieli led 
in the end to its overthro\v ; for atnong his lay foUowers ea-ste 
persiated. Bul it was an element for whieh the Buddhn eould 
logieally find no plaee in his system ; whieh, indeed. wras utterly 
ineonsiitenl with .wne of Ita eentral prindples. lo Hindu 
literature distinetioua of easte have been explaLned by fcfcienoe 
to the prineiple of kariNa, but to GauWma there was no 
neeesaTy oooneseion between them. He realiaed that a man a 
poaition wa* determined by his kartHa, but that dtd not irvolve 
ihe institution of fixed and iinalterable soeial diviaions. To 
man as man he preaehed a message of boundless hope. 

II 

It used to be popularly belicved that the J8ina were simply 
a seet or Buddhists, but for many years now it li^ been 
elearly esublished that they are a religious eommunity with 
a dislinel origin and history. The fouf»der of the aeet is 
bclicved to havc been Mahlylra, probably a eonteniporaiy of 
the Buddha, and bebnging lo the same soeial ela». Com- 
paraiivc!y little h known of hU life. The title of Jina whieh 
waa bestowed on him is a title eorresponding to that of 
Buddha; it means the Conqueror, and it was adopted by hira 
when he atuined enlightenment, eompletely dc*lro>ring karma, 
beeoming ‘ Conqueror of the Eight Kanna'.’ 

’ Sterewoi», Tkt Htart ^ p. 39. 
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Jainisni stands mue)) iiearer to Mtnduism in eertaln oT its 
leatures tlun does Buddhism, holding to the existcnce oT the 
soul, ihe efficacy of tapas, &c. There are, howcvcf, in Jain 
teaehing, featurcs suggcstive of Buddhism. LlWe the Buddha, 
tlie Jlna held that tbe bonum is the destruetion of 

k«rma, wliereby frecdom is attained from the bodds of 
individuaJ existence. Rut il has been held Uiat the Jain con> 
eeption of NirviM is eonsidetably dilTerent frum tbe Buddhist. 
The Jain eoneepLion has more poMtrye eontent. Barth ' says : 

U U dM the Iuei oT exi»ience whkih is tbe evil in the eyes ol the 
Jaiiis; it U iire wWeh U bad; and NinrSiui it whli tben^ oot the 
annihiUtion oT tbe sool. but miher iti dcliveranoe nnd itt enii)- into 
n Uetsedneas ihat has no end. 

Mra Steyenson* quoies a Hoka whieh deseribes the qualitie» 
of a Siddha (one who has attained deliverance): 

Ouulsdeaee. houndlew visioiii, iUiinitahle lighteoueneu, LnAnite 
strength, perTeet bliss, iadeBtruetiblUty, eaietenoe whboiit Ibnn, a body 
that U neitber UghLnor bcavy, sudi aretheeharaeteruiietor the Siddha. 

The way to the attainment or tliis end is niarked out wlth 
great detail. There are various stages through whieh the lay 
seeker has to pass berore he is fitted for the aseetle tife, and 
then he has to paas through various other stages l>efore he 
reaehes the final goa). In all this inoral eonduet plays a more 
importani part than in any of the other religious movemeat$ 
thae eome under otir eonsideration, except Buddhism. A high 
plaee is givcn to the Triratna, or Tliree Jcwels. These aie 
pei fect Eaith, perreet knowledge, and perieet eonduet, and it is 
taught Ihat, without the last, the lirst two are worthless. It 
is the attainment of this perfect eonduet that is iii view m the 
vow8 that seekers take upon themseivea The vow3 taken by 
the laymen are twelve, aod all of them might be sbown to 
have dehaite etbleal bearings though largely of a negatjve 
Idnd. Those taken by the aseetie are five, yis. (i) akitkti, 
avoidance of doing nijuTy to Hfc. (a) kindness and truthful 
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speeeh. (3) nol toking what ia not given. (4) ehastity, C 5 ) 
nouneing all d«lo«v€ inierest in what doe* not cxi9t 
The pHneiple of a/titksd was and is interpreted by the Jain9 
in a far more rigorous way than by the Biiddhista. The 
Boddhists did not absolutely Torbid the alaying of animaU, and 
Gautama hintself died of a disease eaused by eating pork. 
Jalni»in. on tbe other hand, eondemna the taldr^ ol life in any 
form. The Yega-idstra violenVly eondemns tbe praetiee of 
animal saerihee. And the true Jaln lakes the most elaborate 
preeautions to picvent him from inadwtently deitroying Ure. 
Monk» are bound by a vow prohibiting them from killing any 
eieature poasessed of a single sense, while laymen must kill no 
cfcature possessed of two senses. It is believed that among 
the beings possessed of one setue, that of toueh, are ineluded, 
for exaniple, elods of eartli, water. air, firc. These may 
be inhablted by jJvas. In order that he may not iojure life in 
these forms, tbe Jain monk sweeps the ground bcforc hiro, 
breathes thiough a elotli, and strains his water. All this 
was preseribed only for monks, but later the cffects of the 
diseipline wei« extendcd, and laynwn go to very great length.i 
in Ihe preeaulions whieh they take against eauting the deaths 
of animals, and in their positive eSorts to presenre life. The 
Pinjra Pols, or hospitals for animals, of modem times in 
Westem India are an interesting praetieal outeome of the 
doetrine. 11 is unfOTtunate that so mueh leal for the prcscrvatton 
of Ufe is not aeeompanied by more diseretion ia Its exercise, 
and that it extcnd$ only to the preseryaiion of life, toking no 
aeeount of the quality of life whieli U pi'caerved. 

As a motivc to the obseryanee of oAiilud ic is taughl that 
the 5uffering whieh one inAiets on other livmg ereatures will 
be punished by the inAietion or the same luiTering on one's self. 
In their explanation of the method by whieh darma operate». 
the Jaiiu, equally wrth otthodox thinkers, hold to belicf in both 
transmigration and hell. But the signtAeanee of the punish- 
ments of hell U more strongly eropha^ued. Between succes»ve 
birtbs the indivtdual pays the penalty of his mUdeeds in hell. 
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One exception to thU wholeeale eondemnatioit of the takiiig 
of Ufe is found in the pernttseion whkh is aeeorded to those who 
have praetised aseetteiKm for ttvelve years to eommit suieide. 
Aj in Hinduism, suieide ts r^arded as a sin, but provision is 
made for a sort of religious suieide tltat Is not only not a erime 
bul tltat is in the highest degree meritorlous. It is pei mitted 
only to tltose who througli the ousterities whieh they liavc 
praetiited ltave assnred their attainment of Nirvapa. and to 
those who are unabie to restrain their passions. 

It ts iitting that at this point «ome fuither eonsideration 
should be given to the deveiopment oT oAiihsi, The doetrine, 
as we bave seeo, is not itew in Jaijiism and Buddhhnt, but in 
them it has been eonsiderably dcvcloped. In the CkhAndogya 
Upaniskad it is menttoited along wilh aseetieism, liberality, 
right deaiii^, nnd trutltluiness as one of the gids bestowed 
upon tlie priests in lifc, whieli is ali^[orixed as a saerihoe. Dut 
throiighout the Upanishads generaiiy lltere is little mention of 
the doetrine, tbough it is the iin&t of the five laws of Hindu 
aseetie life. In Vcdic timeii flesh was eaten and animal 
saeriliees were oATured; indeed, it is probable tbat in early 
times buman aaerihee was praetised. The tendeney seems to 
have appeared in the times or the Brlhmanas to siibstitute for 
the anlmal victim a hgure of it made of flour. In Buddhism 
and Jainism we aee a furtber dcvelopmcnt of the doetrine. 
We have seen bow in Jainism a peeuliar doetrine ri^rding 
life led to an extraordinarlly rigorous applieation or the 
doetrine of aM>hsS. In all its rigorousness It eould not be 
applied to the laity. for tliey had to provide the aseeties witlt 
food,and forthat purpose the destruelion of life was neeessar)'. 
But the ipirit of tbe doetrine led in eourse of time to absten* 
tion 00 the part of the lalty from the slaying of animals, and 
later from the eatii^ of fle$h. A similar movcmeitt took 
plaee in Buddhism. 

The root idea in the doetrine of okiinsk has already been 
diseussed (Chapter III). It is the awe with whieh tbe sav^c 
regards Iife in all its fornis. But we are still left with tbe 
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problem why in India this developed into the daborate systera 
of lestrietioiis whieh eame to be observcd in later tiitiea. 
Writing of the early st&ges of this deveIopii>ent in the 
Brihmaijei, Hopkins e^preases the opinion that the new 
attitiide to animals began as a purely sumptuary roeasiire.’ 
Hc eannot belicvc thal in ihe tendeney to substitote anlmal 
for vegctable saerihees there ia any new respeet for or Itindness 
to animaU manifcsted; stilt less that tt had any coimcxion 
with the doetrine of sathsara whieh had fw yet been biit im- 
perreetly deveiopett. Hut it is hard to see how out of the 
prohibirion ot ihe saeriRee of animals useful to man there 
eould have developed that abhorrenee of tlie killing of aniirals 
of all kinds whieh was developed tn the minds of the people. 
We may admit that the sanetity with whieh the eow eame to 
be endowed »vas the outeome of the yery great eeonomie 
yalue whieh it possessed, but this does not help us Tar on to 
a solution or the general problem. 

There ean be little doubt that the deydopmeot of the 
doetrine of ahimsa was greatly inAueiieed by the operation of 
(hose ideas oiil of wbieh the doetrines of karma and satiisAra 
grew. Or perhaps more truly these doetrtnes bave eommon 
roois, and In their growth aeted aud reaeted upon eaeh other. 
They sprang alike from that primitivc awe in tbe presenee of lifc, 
to whieh refcrence has already been made, and from that fec!ing 
of kinship whieh primitivc man has with lower betngs- With the 
rcinforccmem whieh this feeling recrived in the Jaia and Bud- 
dhist foimulations of the doetrines of saii/sAra and kanna, we do 
not wonder that in eourse of time uien eame to regard with 
stronger (eelings of revulsion the eating Qf the flesh of animals. 
We eannot tell whyamong the BuddbistN and Jains eertain ideas 
beeame so deterroinatiye, but we ean traee the logieal worldng 
of some ideas onee they bad been aeeepted. Aod we ean 
understand how it was that a doetrine, whieh in the beginning 
had nothing to do with eating, eame to havc the appearanee to 
the ordtoaiy mind of having this as its speeial reference. 

> Hopkiiu, «/ ItttHa, p. aao. ■ 
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BeUef in iranamignition reccived tremendous reinfoi-cement 
throi^h its asaodation with lh« dortrine of karma. Vagw 
beliefa in the poaaibility of ie-incamation in the bodies of 
animala lo*t their vagueneas and beeame deiinite and reason- 
able. With the idea of merit as an inalienable possesaion of 
eaeh individual the bclicf beeame pcrfectly natural that 
aeeording to It* merit the aoul should find a new body. Theae 
belicfa were iirmly held at the time of ihe nppeaianee of 
Mah»vlra and GauUma, and we ean easily understand that 
they would in turn mahe possiblea mueh rulkrand more definite 
doetrine regarding the duty of mao to the lower animals than 
had been reeogpiited before. 

It must not be sup|>osed that the doetrioe of aAttirsS involve 8 
sitnply the duty or al>»taining hom injury to the lower animals. 
The term beeame firmly established in the languageol Indian 
religion, but it lias been ioterpreted dilTerently at dilTerent 
timea. With the Buddhist» it involvod a genwine sympathy 
with and tenderness towards all kinds of liying ereatures. 
With the Jaias, on the other hand, the main prineiple was that 
of reTraining from the destruetion of life, and modern Jain 3 at 
any rate obaenre this duty by praetioea whieh often achieve the 
end of preserving Ufc at the eost of very great suffering to 
the animal 80 pfc»crved. And in Hinduism there has been 
the .same tendeney to value the mere presetwation of Ure apart 
from the worth of the nfe whieh is pre*erved. 

We have dealt at thls slage witb quc 3 tions eonneeted with 
a/tmsS whieh earry u» beyood the Jain doetrine beeause of the 
imporunt plaee whieh the doetrine oeeupies in later Hindu 
rthies. The other aspeets of Jain morality eall fof little 
furthcr notiee here. Regarding the attitude of the Jains to 
austerity or self-tortuTc, ho>vever, a word must be said. Here 
we have one or the roost enarked points of difference between 
Jaio and Buddhist morality. From tbe beginning aseetie 
praetiees were given an important plaee. The ewo great sub- 
seets, the Digarabara.* (those elothed in alr), so ealled beeause 
they wore no elothes, and the ^yetimbaras ftho»e elothed in 
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white) belong to very enrly time*. The fornicr seet in par- 
tieuUr gave ittell to aseeUe praetiees, but »uch praetiees were 
part of the diteipline of tbe monaatie life ihrough whieh Uy 
(he way to Ntn'lna. It waa better to eommit suieide than to 
fail to praetise austerities. 

III 

The third iriovement of u'hieh we nre to take notiee here has 
nothing in eommon with tlie otber two cxcept thal they all 
alike heretieai. BuddhUm and Jaiai.sni departed from the 
doelrine of the inrallibility or Ihe Vcdn. and on the baai» 
of eertain prineiplea whieh wert eommon to IndUn thought 
ereeted atrueture» of their own. Tlie ehii-ylkaa, on the 
other hand, departed from the ground prineiples not only 
of Hindu thought but of all thought that tnakea religion 
pawibie. Our infornwtion regardiog them U very seanty, and 
what we hayeu derivcd chieflyfroni an aeeount giveii uT Ihem 
in the Sarva Dari/tna Sat'iigralta and from refercnce» to them 
in yarious other works, for exaniple in the Bka^a^adgUd. 
They were given the name Chirvikaa from Uie iibcuc of tlie 
supposed fouA(ter of Ihe seet, Chirv&ka. Tbey were aUo 
known as LokSyataa, seeuUrist» or materialista. They held 
that the four elemento, earth, water, f 5 re, and air, were ihe 
origiiial prineiplei of all things, and that intelligenee waa pro- 
dueed fiom them in the aame way as the intoxicating power 
of liquor» waa produeed by the mixing of eertain Ingredienta. 
Aeeording to thia tbeory ihe loul is nothing apart fTom the 
body, rts rtlaUon to whieh may be ri^arded as that of an epi* 
phenomenon. Senae pereeption U the only souree of know* 
ledge, and the only good fof man is that enjoyment whieh Ihe 
senses are eapable of givmg. No doubt all pleasure is mixed 
with pain, but ehat doea not aiTeet the truth tbat pleasure is the 
only good. Our business is, as far as posatble, to avoid the 
pain wbieh aeeompanies pleasiire, jitst as a man in eating fish 
takes tbe flesh and avoids ehe seales and the bones. 

The Charvlkas pour seom on orthodox religion. The 
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VedAS, they say, are the inveTitions of it^ues, and are tainted by 
untrutli, self-«ontradiction, and tautole^ ; the saeriliees were 
instituted by priests as a means of livcIihood ; and the teaeh* 
ings of the pape^its nre ineonsistent with eneh other. There is 
no Supreme (>od, no hell, an<l no deliverancc in the aen.'ie 
in whieh it is bclievcd in by the orthodox. I1ic gist ofthc 
praetienl teaehing orthe Ch&rv]lkas, with its inany similarities 
to Gyrenaie doetrine, is given in a pAuage quoted in the 
Dariam Saihgraka. and wC‘ traniteribe it here. 

There ii no l>ea\-cn, no linal llberaiion, oor aay aoul ia onailMr workl. 
Nor do ihe «ainns af ihe lour enaeee, orders, &c., pradui-e nny rea 
edeeL 

Tbe AgnUMKia, Ihe (hree t'edas, ihe aseetie’s three itayes, and 
smeannt; ooe's Mlf with aihes, 

Were made by Nntnre as tlM liirdihood ot thoie destitnte of knoir* 
tedge aod maaluieia. 

If n bean iiein in Ibe lyotishtoma rile vill iiwir go to l>eavefi, 

Why then doei not iIm nerilloer ionhtrith oficr his own rAthert 
tf Ihe i^rAddha pradueea gratideHlion to beingi who are dead, 

Tbea here, tno, in the eose oT tT.iveUer* wbeo they stnrt, it is needless 
lo give provisioQi for tlie Journey. 
if beings in hearen are gratilied by our oAering ibe ^ilidda here, 
Then why not giv« the Tood down below to tltnee wbo are steiuling 
on ibe baoM'lop? 

While liiie remainn])et a inan Uvc huppily, lel him teed on ghee eren 
ihoogh he TUDS into deU; 

\Vhcii onee the body lieeomei asbei, bow ean it ever return agnin ? 

1 f he who departs Irom the body goes lo another world, 

Ho« is h ihat he eonws not boek ^in, resUess for kwe of hb 
kindred? 

Kenee it it only as a means <if livdihood tlut Brahmaiu liave 
eslablitbed Itere 

All these eeremonies for the dead,~therc is no other frait anya-bere. 
The ihree aulhort of tbe Vedas were balToont, Viiaves, and demont. 
All Ihe well-known formutae af the panditi, jarphaTt, turphatT, &c. 
And aU the obeeeneritestbr the^oeen eominandedin the Afvaincdhii, 
TheM were invent«d by bulToons, ond so ali ihe rariouB lunds of 
prenents lo ehe priesis, 

WUle the eaiii^ ed Aeah was sioiiUriy eommanded by tbe night- 
prowling demons. 

’ CoweU and Goagb, 5'arM DartAH» 5«iw^iAe, p. lo. 
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Thb doetrine has cxercised but little induenee on the niain 
eurrents of Hindu thought; and ht tnentlon it only Co show 
thst IndU, like other lands, has produeed some thinkers who 
have not hesitated to dedare themaelyes to be egoiatie 
hedonists. It ts doublleiis ihts sehool whieh is eoodemned iit 
sud) extreme terms in the Bhttgm'otigttil ; 

l'ervencd in «pirit, mean o( imderstundini', <nwl in worles, they that 
upboid thk ereed ariie u (oes (or th« dettnietion of ihe world.' 
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GHAHTER III 

THE NEW ETHie 0 F THE BffACA yADGITA 

Wu have noted how in tlie Ris Vcda there were to be seen 
what mlglil havc been Ihe bepinning* ol n truly ethieal 
religion, had not the stream of religiou» thoi^ht been diverted 
into other eliannels. In later literature we have seen an 
almoBt eomplele »evcrance of morality Trom rel^ion. This 
acvcraoce was not absolute, Tor we have «een in our »tudy 
of the Upanishads how mueh of their ethieal teaehing was the 
onteome of their peeuliar ntetaphyaieal and theologieal 
position. and down through the history of early Indtao thought 
ethieal doetrine waa inAueneed in various waya by reIigiou.s 
and philowphieal eoneeptiona. Biit the prcvailingly pan- 
theistie phiioaophy whieh had beeome dominant in Itidia had 
Uttle plaee in It for morality in the usual sense of tlie term. 
In the h^hest AlghU of religion moralily was »mply tran- 
Beended. Moral as well as other distlnetions were resolvcd in 
Utat experience In whieh the individual aoul realUed its unity 
with tbe Supreme Soul. 

Hinduism, however, haa always been inindful of the iieeds of 
all who havc bdonged to iu fold, and also of the needs of the 
varlou# sidea of human nature, and It has not failed to provide 
praedea! guidanee to mao. In the Law Hooks we have teaeh- 
ing regardlng praetieal life in all the varicd i'elatlonships inlo 
whieh roen enter, and in all ihe variou» sugei of iu develop- 
roent. It is not the business of the eapounders of the Law to 
deal wlth ultimate questiocu, and, as we have seen, they eon- 
tradiet themselvcs or one another when they attempt to 
estimate the relative values of dififerent expres5ions of human 
aciivity. So, though the legal literature is in one seiue our 
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most importaot «>uree of lnformAtion regardit^ Hin«iu ethies, 
it is 80 chiefly indireetly « funushing ua with knowledge 
ofthc forms of eonduet aetually praetised. Kor it is impoitant 
to observe that the duties ineuleated in the I^tw Books have bul 
a remote conncxion with the true end of one’s being. In the 
various linesthat phllosophieal speeulationhM taken.the thoughl 
has remained eonstant thal man's tnie being is not lealited in 
worldly aetirity, tbat mao, in so far a» he is absorbed in Anite 
cxperiencc of any kind, is miasing his true vocation, is deluded 
and ensnared, and tliat his true goal lies ih deiiueranee front the 
bonds of Anite etdstenee and reallaation of hls identiQr with the 
Absolute. Aeeordingly. the ethieal belongs to a sphere ewn- 
tially distinet froni that in whieh man’s true end is attained. 
It has its value for men at a eertain stage of developnient, but 
the tendeney Is to hold that when ooe attain» to the higher tlie 
ethieal is aimply negaied—one rises abovc good and cvU. So 
in the Law Books while the detaiU of the moral lifc are 
expounded, the significance of the moral life In ttself is lcft in 
obseurity. The varioua deUUs of good eonduet are laid down 
with gieat cxactness, but one is Icft wondering what u tbe 
meaning oi tbe whole. Religious sanetions, no doubt, are 
oAered for mond aetiona, but thU fact ooly seryea to bring into 
elearer light the essential unsaiLsfactorinesa of a rehgious 
position whieh admits of two staudard» not sioiply related 
to eaeh otber as higher to iower, but impUeitly eontradieting 

eaeh other. .. u i.- i 

To the Westem student sueh a way of regardmg the ethieai 
seems thoroughly unsatLafactory. To u»e a pbraie of the late 
Profes50r Jamca, the moral ttruggle‘/« 4 f Uke a real fight’. 
If there be expcricnc« of a higher order Ihan the ethieal, tbey 
transeend the ethieal not by way of sirople negation but by 
way of fulfilroent. There musl havc been thinlors from an 
early date in India who fclt tbat ia etbieal expcrience they 
were more elosely in toueh with reality tban a logieal inier- 
preution of mueh of the teaehing of the philosophers 
would admit. Even in tbe Upanishada ihe validity of moral 
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distinetions js frequently emphMiied. But, at the best, good 
deeds only help tlie soul on towards a state of being froni 
whieh the altainroent of emaneipation beeomes easier. They 
eoaUibute to the acqujsition of nterit, but in no way to the 
breaking of the wlteel of karm<x, whieh is the true goal. That 
is to say, n>oraiity ia, etrietly speaking, non-essential to 
emaneipatioo; in the highest leltgious cxperience it has 
no plaee. 

The tendeoey to take niorality more serioualy cxpre8Scd 
itseir perhaps earliest and mosl dehnitely tn the B/u^avadgUa. 
This is a work the orlgin of whieh remairw lo this day known 
with but little eertainiy. It has eome down to us as an 
interpolatioo in the great Sanskrit epie, tlie Ala/iAkkSrata, 
where it is set forth as a coovei»ation whieh took plaee between 
Arjuna and Krishna on ihe batlielield of Kurukshetra. 
Krishna was aeting as Arjuna’s eharioteer, and beforeeiigaging 
in battle the lalter paused, appalled by Ihe prospeet of 
slaughter, and pul lo Kriahpa the ^uestion whether it was right 
to engage in the slaughter of his felIow-nicn. 

Maoy qucBtiun8 bave been raised regarding the origin of the 
work, and to most of these no eertain answe/ has as yet been 
returned; but Prolessor Garbe has made -some suggestions, 
whieh the latest seholarship has rejected, but wliieh havc thi» 
great value that they have scrved to bring into elear Ught tiw 
lines of eonlradietioo nmning through the work. Put vcry 
brieHy Garbe's position is that the B/i<tgavadgUa tn tbe form 
in whieh we now have it is a eomposite produetlon. The 
original work whkh was eomposed possibly in the seeond 
eentnry B.C., and wbieh represented the faith of the Bh 5 gavaias, 
tnodihed by the introduetion of elemeuts from the Sathkbya- 
Yoga, was oveflaid, probably in ihe seeond eenlury A.l>. 
by Yedanlie doetrine, the result bdng that in the work as we 
now have it there U an irreeoneilable confusion of theistie and 
panthdstie ideas. He thinks it Is quite easy lo separate the 
later additions from ihe original work, In whleh we have 
Bh5gavata doetrine presented from the anlhor's peeuliar point 
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or view. If Garbe‘9 theory he sound, then the thought of the 
Bkagawidglta beeotnes comparatively eonsistent aod intelli- 
gible. If it be unsound, he has at leeat dooe us this senriee 
that far more thoroughly than any preeeding writer he has 
anaiysed ihe work for us in sueh a ’s ay as to inake elear to us 
the diver»e etements whieh in it havc been confused togelher, 
ao that we ean study them in isolation as aetual tendeneies of 
thought. We need not aeeordingly eommit ourtclves to any 
judgcinent as to the meriis of the ease, not cvcn to an exp^- 
ston of opinion «garding tlie prior qttestion of the eomposite- 
ness of the work, a qucstion raised by other wrilers before 
Garbe. The glaring itKonsasteneies whieh it eontains seem to 
be best eaplained qn the hypotheais that it is eompoaite. but if 
tbe truth be otherwise we sbould still have to say that the 
author had a dehnite and Intelligible doetrine, in his exposition 
of whieh he was hampered by the fact that he had failed 
to frec bis niind from the inAuenee of tbe teaehing of another 
and eontradietory philoaopby. It is from this point of vicw, 
al any rale, ihat we propose to examine the ethieal teaehing of 
the BkagaviuigltA,\ 9 \ax\g itseasentialteaehmg as reprwenlir^, 
in the wotds orGarbc,’a KrishnaUm based on the Saihkhya- 
Yoga philosophy.’ 

Tbe religiou» foundation of the ihought of the BhagavadgUa 
U supplied by the taith of the BhagavaU.s. Many ^ueatioua 
to whkh no eertain anawer ean be givcn have been raued 
in regard to the origin and early history of thia movemcnt, but 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and other seholart havc believed that it 
is to be traeed baek to Kpshw Visudeva, who is represented 
in the older parts of the Mah&hkarata as a heroie warrior. He 
worshipped tbe Bhagavin or the Adorable, and his follower5 
were aeeordingly ealled the Bh 4 gavatas. ‘ Worahippers of the 
Adoiable’. This religbn spread, aod in eourse oi time VSsu- 
deva himseir eame to be identihed with Bhagavan. The 
wureen of this «ligion, whieh eame to exerd 3 C so wide 
and profound an inAuenee, is a sobject for inquiry whieh 
eoneerns the student of the htstoty of religion. What is of 
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importanee for us here is the Taet ehat it was « religion whieb 
tended to be dehnitely monotheistie, and that the One 
Supreme God was conccived as a God or graee, in rellowship 
wi^ whom men found tbe true end of their being. 

In the BkAgMHul^ta we see this monotheistie religion in 
allianee with the Siihleliya and Yoga philoeophies. These 
systems will be diteuesed in a later ehapter, to whieh the 
reader is rcfcrred. At the time ol the writing of the Bhaga^ad- 
glia they had not reaebed their final form, but the main ideas 
whieh enter into them had been formulated by sehools of 
thinkers, the predeeessors of those who in later times gavc to 
the «ysteros the form ia whieh they have beeome familiar 
to us. It will be sulheient at this stage to draw attention 
to one or two of the outstanding featurea of these philosophies. 
The SStbkhya is a dualistie philosophy. It assumes the exis- 
tenee of two ultimate realitiea, Pitriuha and /*rrfi^»V»,rrom the 
uniora of wbieh pbenomenal existencc takes its rise. PrakfUi, 
the material eause of the uniyerse, is iireless and dark, till 
vivified and illuminated by /’irrwArt, the dBeient eause. The 
aelual forms whieh existence takes are determined by the three 
Gnaas, eords or eonstituent elements, quaUtics or moods, 
whieh belor^ tn Prakriti. These are Saitva, or the goodness 
mood, Rajas, or tbe passion mood, and Tmuas, or the dark- 
ness mood, all of whidi enter in varyii^ proportions into all 
phenomenal e^isteaee. So far aa eonseious individual exJs- 
tenee is eoneemed, it ia the dominanee of the moods wliieh 
determines its eontinuanee, and deliveraQce from individual 
oxistence with all the evils whieh it invcdvcs ean be attained 
only when the doroinalion of the moods «s broken by that aet 
of diserimination, viv€ka, in whieh PrakriH and Pnnuka are 
diseriminated, and the phenomenal, now understood, is tran- 
seended. 

The Yoga is iess a system of thought than a system of 
praetiee. As a pbiloeophy, it is but a modiSeation of the 
Samkhya, the main eoneeptions of whieh are aeeepted. The 
one iroportant diiTereDee in their inteUeetual position is ihat 
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tbe Yoga holds to the existence of a Lord, Ihara, for whom 
there is 00 plaee in «triet Saehkhyan thought. There is no 
sertous eontiadielion between tlie tvtp sy*tema. The goal 
13 uoderstood by the Yoga aa it is by the S 4 mlcliya, but 
tbe Yoga preseribes praetiees tbe objcct of whieh is to bring 
the 8elf into its essential form; but these exereiscs would seem 
to be r^arded in the most typieal e^presslons ofYoga thought 
as rather aids to viveka than as substitutes for ii. This ts the 
position, al any rate, of tbe author of the Bkaiavadgm. 
He says: 

ni« slmpte spesk of the adiool of ihe Goiiat, SiihWiya, and the 
Sebool tA tbe Rttie, Yoga, u dlwM, bot oot io tbe karoed.* 

It is remarkable lliat we should find in eombination these 
yarious lines of thought whieh meet in the Bkagat'adiUk, 
in partieular that the Saihkbya.Yoga should be preased into 
the serriee or a religiou» movement with whieh it might hatfe 
well been supposed to havc little in eommon. We are faf 
from knowing all the eonditions ihat determined the union, 
but we are less eoneerned with these than with the fruit whieh 
sprang from it in the BUagavi\d^td. 

Whtle we are imprested by eertain Teatures in tlie workthat 
strike one as almosi marking a revolution tn ihought, it Is well 
that we should reeogniie the strongly eoa^eruatiw: eharaeter 
whieh, in eerlain respeets, it maintains, Yarious seholars * have 
pointed out that mueh of the inAuenee whieh it had and stiU 
has over tbe minds of men is to be aeeounted Tor by the fact 
that the new has been brought into line with the old. It bas 
been said that it was one of the eharaeteristies of the Westem 
part of whal is known as Ihe Outlaad thal it was less radieal 
in iU speeulation than the Eaatern part, the Magadha eountiy, 
where the Buddhist and Jatn heresies were boni. At any 
rate there are coo»ervative elemenu in the poem whieh eolour 
it to a eonsiderable degree. The Upamshads are stiU given 
their plaee of authority, many passages being quoted direetly 

* V. 4 - • 5 « e.S. Bhaudaritai, ymti/aritoi, p. 9 - 
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from than. The tnith of the eoneeptions ol kartua and 
tawsara remains uf>questioned. Tlie validity of the estab* 
lished sodal order is maintained, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
evcn maintains that the doetrine of bkakti was iMt entirely 
new, holding that the germs of it are to be seen in the 
Upani&hads.* 

But we are eoneerned here tess with these more general 
questions than with the iniportant ethieal nspeels or the teaeh* 
ing of the boole. Let it be remembered tliat ihe diaeussion 
whieh rornis itH eontent nroee out of a qucstion relating to 
nioral eonduet. Arjuna w:is faced by what seemed to be 
a eonAiet of duties. On the one lund tliere was the duty 
impo.sed upon him as a warrior of Rghting ; on the other hand 
tliere was the duty of maintaining the established soeiai order, 
a duty whieh he seemed to be in danger of transgreasing 
by slaying men, imnirring ' the guilt or dcstro)dng a stoek'. 
The way in whieh he regards this sin is very interestir^. 

In itie destruetiooi or a ttoek perish the aneknt Laws tbe sloek; 
when I.IIW perishes, Lawlessisess ralls opon the wbole sloek. 

When Lnwlessness eomos upon it, O Kfishea, tlie wouieu ol die 
stode rall to sin; and rrotn tbe won>en's siiioii>f, O ibou oT Vpihi;i‘s 
niee, easies heeome eonlbuDded. 

Confbundinf oT easte brin^s to hell alike (he sioek-slayers aiid tbe 
stoek; /or Uieir Patbera /aU wheu tl>a oHerlags o^ the eake and ibe 
water lo tbem fBil. 

By thia gnilt o( tbe destroyers ei a Moek, whieli makes eastes to be 
eoaronnded, the eyerUsting Laws ot raee aod Laws of stoele are »ver> 
Uuowo. 

For men tbe Lawt of whose stoek are overihrawn, Q TrauUer o( Ihe 
Fonc, a dwelbng is ordaiMd in hell; thus have we heard-* 

Kriahna does not aeeept thia view, but, as we aliall see, his reply 
to Arjiina implies an cqually ruU aeeeptanee i>r the importanee 
of tbe soeial organitation. That is to say no question is 
taised as to the validity of d/iarma. This is assumed. The 
question diseussed eooeerns its praetieal applieation, arrd the 

' yi/iiattnim, d^., p. sS. * i. 40-44 (Uurneu’s Tiaoa^. 
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Outeome b that dk/trma ttself is |;ivcn a meaning in some 
respeets new snd deeper. 

11 )« essential idea in the repty whieh Kpshga oiTered to 
Aijuna was that throu^ the diseharge of the duties of one's 
station withont thought of fruit one was on the «'ay to salva- 
tioD. In plaees it is laid down in more striet Slihkhyan {ashion 
that salyation is the outeome of that uitelleetual iotuition 
by whieh one diseriminates PnrHsha and l'rak^itu Striet 
Samkhyan doetiine invoIves .'in ethie as other«worldly as 
anything u'hieh is to be found in the Lipanishads, and the 
author doei not deny that saluation may be found in this 
way. He makes statements as to the eiheaey of knowledge 
as deiinite as this ; 

He who knom thos tbt MiUe aod N'uure witb tbe Moods, bow«ver 
be ina]r be ptaeed, Aever afaiD eome* t» birth.‘ 

Biit the author of tbe Bha^a^adg^la seeks to show that 
there is a better U'ay. The SAmkhya teaehes that works are 
essentially evil, and are to be renouneed. But this utter 
worklessness is unattaioable, and the evil whkh has been 
.supposed to eling to all workt belongs in reality not to 
works in themsetyes, but to the longing whieh men havc for 
the fruits of works. If that attaehment to the rniits of woi'ks 
be destroyed, then there ean be attained all that is sup|)Osed 
to follow Trom the relinquishmcnt of all work. 

Hs who beholds in work No-Wnrie, tnd in Se^Work work, he is the 
man of ondsrstBnihoE unouB morlaU; be ii in Ihe Rnle, a doer af 
periKl work.* 

In one impeAtant aspeet this idea u by no meana new. 
Passages have been already qQOted from the Upanishads tn 
whieh it Is maintained that it is possible for the individuaJ to 
attain a itate of mind in whieh works no longer leavc (heir 
mark on bini who does them. Among the most notable are 
.sueh passages as the ^oHowing: 

As wuer doei oot eling lo s lotu* leaf, so ao eril deed elinK* to one 
wbo knows il.' 

' uii. 23. 


• lv. t8. 


‘ ehhin^. U. iv. 14 * y 
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And he who knows me that, by iw deed of bi« is his lir« hann*d, not 
by (he muTder ot bis moiher, not by the aiorder of hi< bther, not by 
theA, not by the killing of « BrhbnuiD. ]f he ii going lo eoiDoiit a ain, 
ehe bloom doe* noi depan front hti fnM.' 

But there are very v[ul diATereoees between thcAc points ot 
vletv. Iit the Upanishad.s we 1 tnve eertain eharaetei-Uties oT 
the state or him who Itas reaehed the goal daeribed ; in tlte 
Iih«gomadgUa this indiAerenee to works is represeitted as 
a means to the attainineiit of the «td. Also, whetlter jusd- 
Rably or unjiistiftably, the Itbog/wadgUa elsewhere teaehes 
that it >8 only works whielt are in aeeordanee with dlutnna, 
the perronnanee of whieh without attaehment ntay be under- 
taken without sin. Tltere ean be no doubt that we hav« here 
a eoneeption whieli marks a great advancc in ethieal doetrine. 
The noblest morality has perhaps always been tlte otileome 
of rbU ipirit of absolute devotion to the dietates or diity, men 
followjng rigltt beeause it ii r%ht ' in seom of conscqueitce'. 
But tbe difficulty whieh we fce] tn the ease before us is that 
no prineiple is provided by whieh the eontent or ‘ right' may 
be diseoirered. For the eontent of morality we are pointed 
to dkarma. If we ask why we should foLlow this strange 
amalgam of ethieal, soeial, and riliial prineiples, no answer 
seems to be givcn. Tlie author's ease for orthodoxy cxplains 
his position, but does not ju8tify it. Why may not a man 
witbout attaehment praetise other form.s ot eonduet t No 
i-eason is gjven. We havc simply the d<^matic state- 
ment: 

Tbere ii more haptitness In dolng one'i 0«-n Law without eseellenee 
than iu doing uiotber'i Law welL I( U happior to dU m one's owd 
Law I another’t La« brings dread.’ 

So if the law as conceived in Ihe BkagamadgUS lias the sanie 
stringeney as Kant’s eategorieal i(nperative, it has at the 
same time a eontent determined in n way that is even more 

’ i«. 35- 
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unsalislaetory. It m»y be thai ia making this aitieism we 
seem lo be demanding too mueh of a work wbieh was not 
written wlth a view to the *dentific exposttion of doetrine, 
but whieh was intended rather to fumUh puidanee for 
praetieal Hfe. It naturally did not deal witl\ problems whteh 
had nevcr been raised; and the yalidity of dkarma was 
unquestioi>ed. But still its uneritieal attitude to Hharma must 
impair its valuc for the modem reader. We must not on that 
aeeooot, howcvcr, eloae our eyes to the great advaitce that ia 
marked by the eoneeption of a nioral impeiatlve to whieh 
obedieiiee ia demanded for its own sake. 

This attitude to dharma involve» an attitude to the Vedic 
corvccption <rf the «IReaey of works, diflfcrcnt from that whieh 
we find in earlier work». The bcltef waa generally held that 
through the pcrformancc of ritual and ot good deeds nierit 
was aoquired whieh led to eertain Idnds of rewards, We have 
seen in »omc of the Upaniahads the operation of the double 
staiKlard tbus aet up—works leading to a finite reward, 
knowledge of Ihe identity of the aclf with Brahman, on the 
other hand, leading to that deliverance from the booda of 
indiyidoality whieh was regarded as the mMmum bonum. 
The praetiee of Ihe lower, however, was supposed to be of 
value as a preparation for the attainment of the highest. In 
the Shaga^glta, on tbe other hand, this lourer level of moral 
endeavour is eondemned. Krishna ^waks wilh eontempt of 
those 

wbo hold fut to the wordi of tbe Yeda, uul say ' there ii nautbt 
else,’ 

whoee spiiit is oH last, wboee supreme end it Paradue,—(ipeeeh) 
Bppointieg birtbs as meed of Works, and dwellinr maeh on various 
rrtes fbr reeebiog pleauie usd esnprre— 
tbat (speeeh) sieeU away the wit of sueh Insters afier pleuare and 
empire, and tbeii nndeTseandiog, beiog not wre, eanoot be brougbi to 
ooneent.' 

Man attain» his tiue end only when he eeases to be mot'ed 
by hope of sueh rewnrd. 

' ii. 4 >- 
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For under the Rule of the UndentandiRE, prudent mea regtud ikk 
fn>its of Worka, »nd looee themtelves fr«iui the boiul orBiHh.iind go to 
a Innd • hen: no siekiKM U.' 

At the same time, it munt be noted that the obscrvance of 
Vedic rites is eondenined not on the ground thal they are 
ine/Teetnre but on tlie groiind thnt the rewnrd lo whieli they 
lead is one whieh is ol no valuc. 

Men of tbeTliroefo]d I,iore that dnnk the t^tua nnd nn: eleoDMd of 
sin, waTstiipping ine with ueiidees. pray Tor Uio way to paradise; 
winning as ineed of rielueouBneM iIm world or ibo Lotxl ol tlods, ihey 
tnste in heaven tlw h«i»«iily delights of tho gods. 

When they have enJoycd llrat wide wnrld nT piiradise and their wage 
of righieousness is spent, they enter into ihe worid of mottuls; thut 
ihe lorert of loves who /oDoir tlie Lair of the Three Rooks win bul 
11 eoing aod a eooiiDg.* 

Tlie man who {uliils hU otrn dkanua without thought of 
reward is the true Ye^l, the true fo]lower of the Karma Yogn. 
But the pcrformance of werrks tn this spirit represeDts but the 
hnit .stage of Yoga, the perlormanoe of one's duties without 
ottaehnMnt taking the plaee o^ the various excrcises pre* 
aeribed by the orthodox Yoga doetrine. That thls workless 
peTforniance of woi-ks is not by itseir sulheient is due to the 
Taet that man meets with obstaeles in his purKuit of the highest 
good. His lower nature is a foc to be eombated. The Ficry 
Mood asserts itse]f, expre8sir^ itsclf In love and wrath, whieh 
lead to the confuslon of ehe Hody's Tenant On this aoeount 
exercises leading to hnal delivcrancc are preseribed. 

The Mbd of the Kule sImII ever hdd hinieelf under tbe Kule, ahidinE 
akine io a seeret plaoe, utterty sabdued In mind, witbout cnivinE and 
without pMMMions. 

On a pura spot be ehall Mt /bi h)iuHlf a iiriu s^t, neiiher oTer-bigh 
nor over-)ow, and haring orer it a doth, a deer's skin ond htia griiM. 

On this eoueh be sbatl seat blmaeir wllh thoughl iolent, and the 
workioES of mind and sense*uistruineais reatraiDed, and shall Ibi' 
pttribeaeion af spirit labour on the Kule. 

Firn), hotding body, heod, and ueek in unmoviiig eqnipoise, g.-ising 
oa ihe end of bis nose, aad looking not roond about him, 

■ D. S>- 
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of •pirit. wd itu, «bidmg under tbe vow of ehiitity, wrth 
Biind reetnined and tbooght #W on Me, lo ihaU be lit thtt i» under 
ihe Rulei given over to Me. 

Ib this wise boldinK blmielf erer under tbe Kute, tbe Rrietimitided 
Man of the Kule romei te tbe peoee thu endi in eitiaeiion and that 
abldei witb Me.' 

Through aueh eierdses he u enabled to rioe beyond tbe 
Moods ar>ci to enter into that ideal state wbkh ts the goal of 
aU endeavour. Even if deliverancc be not attained as the 
unmediate outoome of these Y^ie cxcrdses, at least the 
individual ia put tn a more favourable position for the attain* 
nnent of deUveranoe in a iiiture birth. 

Tbe Man of tbe Rnta «bo laboun «outly, wben elaasaad or dehle- 
meau and brooibi to adeptahlp through matir birth*, gos thenee by 
the Way SDpreiDe.* 

We havc now been able to get a general view of the 
typieal teaehing of the Bkagaiituipta as to the way to 
deliverance. le is the typieal teaehing, for there ts reeogniied 
the other way—tbe way of Jfiina-Yoga, whieh ia foUowed by 
the atriet SAthkhyos. It too leads to the satne goal. but it is 
preearious and difficult to foUow. This on the other hand 
leads oertainly to tbe goal and it is eaay to foUow. 

But throughout tbia diseussion we have left out of aeeount 
one etement ot the bigheat importarKe. Tbe S^khya has 
sometimes been st^atued u nn atheistie system, and not 
altogether unju!ttly. It is a dualistie system, the two terms 
of whieh are Prakriti and Prtrusha, and there is no reeognition 
or any higher Unity in whieh the dualism U ovcrcome. In 
the Yoga a plaee Is foofld for God or Tivara, but he is not 
the Supreme but an eaalted partieular soul. In ihe Bltaga^ 
vaAgJta God is reeoguised as ‘the One without b^nning, 
great lord of the worlds’. He is supreme over all, staDding 
abovc both Ptintsha and Prakriti, the ereator and direetor of 
the Universe. HimseU unfellered by karpus, be eontrols the 
destinies of men, rewarding them aeeordtng to their works. 

‘ vi. la * «. 4s. 
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Bul by Tar tbe most «gniReant eletnent in the eoneeption 
whieh is held or his nstui« is that of his love. 

Kxiceedii^ tlear *m I ci>l1ieraaDofkaowledKe,andhetoMe.' 
Aeeordingly he delivers from sin those who eome to him. 

Sanendenng^ sU tbe Luws, eome for refoge to Me alone. I will 
deliver ihoe from tUl siDS; grieve not.* 

Krishi^a is an ineamation of this Supreme God, one of the 
many ir>caniations whieh He has vouchsared to tbe world. 

Por whmeyer tlve Leir faile and Iswleanots upTises, O ihou or 
Bhar&tk't luee, Ibui do I bring )uyMlf to bodied birth. 

To gaard ihe righteous, eo destroy evfl>doer8, to estublish tlw Law, 
1 oooie into biith age uAer age.* 

Now it is in the peeuliar religious attitude whieh is enjoincd 
towards the Lord that the speeial interest of the Bkagamdgita 
liea Through love to God the individual Ls led with eertainty 
to deliueranee. And it is imporlant to obaerve that bhakti 
in itseir is snHieient. Works are excluded as rigidly as they 
are in the Pauline theology. so Tar as they are elaimed to be 
a ground oT salyation. And tbe way of delivci‘ance is aeeord- 
ingly open to atl who belong to the four eastes. There is in 
the deelaration of a way ot de]iverance to all, qua]iAcd though 
it be in this way. the admission oi a prineipie, of whieh 
previously there liad been comparatively llttle traee. One 
passage is very striking:— 

Eveii ibough he sbould b« a doer of euewding evil thal worships Ma 
«riih undrvkkd worshtp, he shaO be esleemed good | Tor he ii oi right 
parpoM. 

Speedily be beeomes righteous ot soul, aad eomee to lasting peaee. 
O son of Kunit, be uisured tbat iMwe who is deYoied to Me is Iobl 

Far even they thu be bom oT s tn, O aon of PrithA,—woenen, iralSekers, 
and seiA^—if ihey lum to Me, eoiae to tbe lapreine pulb; 

bow mueh more tbeo shnll righteoui DrShauDB and devout kingly 
sagest' 

The iast part of tbe passage does not seriously detraet 
from tbe value of the iirst part. There is invo]ved in it 
nothing more than an admbsion of tbe fact that there were 
riLiy. 'xviJi. 66. ’ W. y. ' ix. 3oC 
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*Ofnc wbo had been p!a«d In poaitions io the world whieh 
made the way easier for them than tt waa to others. What 
the law was to the Jcw», a pauirtgeg»s to bring them to 
Ohrist, that their position of speeial privilege was to those 
of the higher eastes- It is to be noted also that the teaehtng 
of the paasage, nghtly understood, is not Antinomian in 
tendeney. It is well to make this elear, beeause there ia 
mueh leligious iiterature in tndia of whieh the same eannot 
be said. In the BhagmadgttA bhakti does not talee tiie plnee 
or a righteouB life, so that the religioa'; man does not rcquirc 
to manife»t his religion in .a good life. The worship of the 
Blessed Ooe does not express itsclf in mere eestasy. In it 
the whole of one’s beiiig is engaged ; ‘ Hc is of right purpoae ■- 
In this rightness of purpoie there U the guarantee or righteous- 
ness in deed. Tltere are no doubt indieations of a tendeney 
to exaggerate the signiiieanee of the more strietly eesiatie 
aspeet or this lovir^ devotion. Mueh importanee Is attaehed 
to the thoughts of the dying man, as when it U #aid 

He «he at bii last haur, whsD be easti off tbe body, goes haaoe 
renMoiberiAg; hfe, goes kMuredly iato my beiiig. 

WhiUMrer belng a roan et bii ead io leaying tha body rauKaibert, 
to thnt taroe ba alwayi goei, O aoo of Kunti, iosplrad 10 being tharaiii.' 
But even here it U eiear that what U important U the direetion 
given at the time of death to the whole soul. 

We eannot fail to be struek in tbi$ part of our study with 
the similarity of the bhakti doetrioe as expoundcd in the 
Bhagm/adgiti with the Pauline doetrine or justtftcatjon by 
laith. The same probleois arUe as to the relation of Taith 
to works, and the aame danger besets the bkakta of fa]Iir^ 
into the Antinomian error or imagining that bU faith or 
bhakti serYes to lift bim above moral dLstinetions. For this 
position tbere U no more ground in the Gita tban tbere it in 
tbe EpUtles of St. Paul. But it U a doetrine tbat U easy of 
mitinterpretadon, and whieh aetually eame to be misinter- 
preted by thinkers wbose ethieal sente was less sound than 
that of the author of the BkttgatadgilS. 

* riii. 5f. 
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We ma)? now eonsider the guestion ol the more strietly 
ethieal outeome ot tbe doetrine of the Bkagava^\ti. One 
important point has already been dealt with—tbe duty ot 
pe^orming one’s dSartua ivtthout thought of reward. In this 
we see morality taking to itielf a eontent far more delinitely 
po«tive than it has had in the other wrilings we liave studied. 
The ordinai'y business of evcry day is given a meaning and a 
worth that it does not havc cveii in the Law Books. But it is 
doubtrul whether Krish^a's teaehing on this 8ubject is quite 
satisfactory. The quc8tion has already been asked why one 
should follow one’s Hkarma. Dkarma does not seem to have 
any nieaning in relation to the rundamental prineiples whieh 
are opcralivc in the universe. It does not help us mueh to be 
told that it was ereated by Ihe Supreme, or that for its main- 
tenanee He inearnates HimseK Trom time to time, or tliat 
in His relatioiis with the world He is free from attaehment. 
indeed these eonsideralions scrve to inteosify the diUknilty, for 
in the light of them it is diilieult to see the meaning of the 
phenomenal at all. The wise man should do his appoiiUed 
work, it is said, without regaid to the fruit or works, in 
the same spirie as tlie Snpreme performs His works. What 
doei unattaehment tothe fruit of works here mean ^ In some 
plaees at any rate one is Toreed to the eonelusion that it 
involves the idea, as an esKntial element in it, oP abseiiee 
of purpooe. In the Bkagava<l^t& we have a eoneeption orthe 
world diAerent from that of the orthodoK Saihkhya. Behind 
both Prakfiti and Purusha there is tbe Siipreme who is in 
aome way expressed in both. So the phenomenal world 
isno longertheoutoome of themere lighting up otPrakrits by 
Puruska, but it ts ereated and eontinued undei' tbedireetion of 
the Supreme. We soem to be forced to the eonelusion that 
God ereated the world, imposing laws U[xm nature and upon 
man, and yet that in all this He remained free from attaehment, 
not loviiig His ereation, not seekir^ ihe fulfilmcnt of any 
purpose through it; but al the same time, man's dkanna, 
estabiished by the Supreme witbout attadiment, is to be 
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perlormed by man with similar absenee of attaebment. Tbe 
finitexvorld,and dkarma wttb it, thm lose all ineanir^. We 
have an imptied distinetion simitar to that wbieb Deseartes 
drew in tater ttmes between the Will and the Understandii^ 
of God, and the primaey in this ease as in Ihe ease of Deseartes 
U assumed to belong to tbe foriner. God has willed things lo 
be as they are. By the mere hat of Hix will hu inight have 
made them otherwise. Thts is not a vcry satisfactory batts 
eitber for knowledge or for morality. So here, dhartna is 
dharnta. It is to be i)erfonDcd beeause God has ordained it, 
but beyood that no purpose is fulAiIed by it. Let man 
resoiutety perTonn It, regardless of its Truits. 

In the light of this statement we ean see that we eannot 
without some qualt6cation say that morality recdves in 
the BhagavadgUd a poiitlve eontent. It eertainly does so, 
but it is a eontent euld and lileless, 6xcd and immutable, 
not a eontent whieh beeomes ever rieher and more vital 
to hien who seekt to perform it. 

So, we do not wonder that, when the qualities wliieh eharae- 
teme the moral man an dealt with In detail, the emphasis is 
rather on those eonneeted with absenee of attaehnieot than on 
those eonneeted with the performance positive duty. Take 
one passage in whieb tbere are detailed the qualtt{es whieh At 
a man Tor the eourte whieh leads to 6nal redemption. 

Peatkssness, p(uit7 of the Goadnes^Mood, nbldi&g io knowledge 
and tho Kwk, ahnsKiTing, RatTeiet oi sense, saeHAee, Kr(plure*readinB, 
morliAeation, uprighinesi, 

humtlesaness, tiuth, wmblessness, reouneistion, restrsint ot spini, 
laek oT tosliee, pity tasrarrU bom beinp, einwsntaning sense, tender. 
ness, modesty, atsadfai«tuas, 

Heroie temper, paiienee, eooitMKy, poriiy, innoeenee, and isek of 
ovemeening spirii art in hkn ehat is bom to God'i eMnte, O thou of 
Bharsin’s raoe.' 

1( will be ol»crved that in sueh a pasaage aa thia it i$ 
the paaive Yirtues that are most promineat. Thete are 
scveral (lositiye virtues in the list, but it is worthy of note that, 
while tn the of passive vutues it is ehieily the inner attU 

* avi. I £ 
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tudethat isemphasiwd, it is mainly overtactioi» that are inen- 
tkmed when positive virtues are in question. For example, 
alms^iying, 8cripture>reading, and saeriAee are overt aetions 
whieh are preseribed in the manuaU ol dharma, So U akimh 
or hannleBsness. The most interesting of the po8ittve VLrtues 
enjoined ia that of heroie teniper, enei gy, or vigour. It tnay be 
taken as markii^ a more positivc way of regarding the eharaeter 
Qf the good inan. 

Another passage deals with the duties that are laid upon 
the Riembers of the diffeieiit caste«. 

Restnint of spirlt snd sease, mottilieatioD, purit)’, [Mtlenee, uprlght- 
nes*, knowledge, diseeTninenl. and belier aro the iialuml wories of the 
BrahmaH. 

Yatoar, berok temper, eoDSlaney, sleill, siead/astness lo strife, 
largesee, and prinoelness nre the natural knightly {Ktktttriya) works. 

Tttling Ihe grouDd, berding kine, snd irading are the natiml works 
of Trandters (yHiiyai^ \ ond tlw Dntunl work ol Ibe berf {Stklra) is 
seiwiee.' 

These works are natural beeause deierinined by the Moods. 
Jii the eaae of the two lowest eistes refercnce is made simply 
to their i>eculiar woridly oeeupations, diseliaige ofthe dutlea of 
whieb is eonstdered ai the proper work of the easte, while the 
exerci 9 e of qiialitie8 more di8tinctively etliioil is involved 
in the perfonnancc of the work oT the two highest eaiites. Uut 
the striking thii^ is that reeognillon is given at all to those 
qualitiea of mind and heart wbieh serve to fit a man for 
the diseharge of the dutiea and responsibilides of hb station. 
Not tndeed that they should simply be reeognisod, for that ts 
no new thing, but th'at it should be reeognised that in tlie 
eKereising of these gualittes a man was not simply making 
good karma, but in a more dlreet way making for the attaiii* 
ment or the end of hls being. For thts is the most remarkable 
thing tn the ethieal teaehing of the Bhagavadgitk that for it 
tbere is no sharp division between the woi ldly life and the 
religious life. 

Tbe eomaton round, the daily usW 
SbouM fumish aH we ougbt to ask. 

’ xviU. 41-4, 
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It may be that it ts at the expense of logie that qualities 
like viJour and heroie temper are gfven a plaee here. They 
may nol be eonnstert wlth that freedoo) from attaehment to 
the fruit of works Ineuleated by the Bhagavad^t&. But arter 
all it Is not lu the eonsisteney of its ihought that the vaUie of 
the BhagttvadgUa lies. Frocn the ethieal polnt of vlcw we are 
inipreased niost of all by the fact that, howcvcr hesitatingly, 
a pathway toreality was found in the fulAlmcnt ofthe ordinary 
duties of rtfe. 

This mterprelation may seem to be ineonsistent with th* 
main irend of the teaehing of the book. It m^ht be main- 
tained with mueh show of reaaon that llie workleasness referred 
to is not synonymoui with abaenee of purpo«, the Supreme in 
HU works being devoid not of all purpose but only of that 
cravjng whieh seeks satiafaction io something that is to be 
gained through works; and that the indivldual in his works 
must reenain unmoved only by selhsh desire. But cven ao the 
ditTieulty U not rcmoved. The Supreme hnds satUfactJon. it 
U said, in the dcvotior of hU dcvotees. But if this be ao, 
it would »eem that in some way this purpose had to do with 
Ihe institution of the eonditions under whleh sueh devotion 
should be poseible, and so with the dharma whieh He estab- 
lished as man’s law. The difficulty would oot be so aeute if 
a dUtinedon had been eonsUlently maintained between the 
ktnds of fruits whieh works produee. As it is, t» sueh dUtine- 
tion ts elearly drawtL The fruils of works are ihought of 
as something irrelevant. Now as a matter of fact the eopse- 
quencet of any aet are innumerable and of many kinds, and the 
monilist judgB8 its worth as a moral aet by reference to the 
motive from whieh tt has spruag. That U to say. the ques- 
tion is, whidt of the roany coosequenc«s of Uie ael was tliat 
whieh the ageni forcsaw, and for the sake of the realiiation of 
whkh he peribrmed the aet ? An aet and its cotwequences 
eannot be isolated from eaeh other, norean it be judged apart 
from them. Tbe value of the elhieal teaehii^ of the 
BhagavadgitA U impaired by Tailure to reeogniw thi», al any 
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rate exp1tcltly; and the injunction to perrorm wories witbout 
attaehment to their fruits amounts to a denial ot the value of 
all aeta perlonned with purpose—a position whieh it is of 
eourse impossihle to niaintain eonsistently. 

ir the reply be made that there is implieit in the teaehing ol 
the Bhi^m>adgita that distmetion whieh is found so widely in 
Hindu thought, betweeo the hnite fruit whieh works produoe 
and that higher rruit whieh eonsists in de!tverance, it might be 
admilted that this was no doubt in the writer's mind, but 
at the same time the qucstion would havc to be rabed whether 
it bad any logiail ju8tilication. Tbe tendeney in Hindu 
thought has been to regaid all hnhe goods as belonging 
to a dilTaent plane from the supieme good. One of the great 
merits of the Bhagavadglid is that it brings the ideal in'to rela* 
tion with ihe aclivilies of ordinary life. But to do so eilee» 
tive]y there must be reeognition of the value or lower objccts 
ol desire, when sought not Tor their own sakes but in aeeord- 
anee with a prineiple by whieh ail ideals of praetiee take 
their valuc riom the relation io whkh they stand to the highe.st. 
Sueh a prineiple is laeking in the BhagatiadgHa, No examina. 
tion of the end will fumish us with any elue to the deuiis 
of duty, and the relation of dhartna to the end is an 
extei'nal one. 

While we oAer theae eritieisms, we must not Torget the 
immense inAuenee whieh xh^ BhagnvadgilS has exerciscd on 
the inlnds of the Hindu people both religiously and ethieally. 
It Is in connexion wilh the sebool of hhaiti, of whieh this 
L3 the Hrit greai elassie, tlut we hnd some or the highest 
manifestation8 of Hindu religion and morality. The eon- 
eeptioo of God as a personal being, graeious towards those 
who seek him, hoivever inade^iintely ond eonTusedly it may 
have been preeented here, is one whieh has done mueh to 
enrieh tbe moral life of many or those who have received 
it As for the Bhi^atiadgttd it»elf, its ethleal inHuenee has 
been made manifest through partieular lofty passages rather 
than through its doetrine as a whole. 
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THE KTHieS 0F THE SIX SYSTKMS 0F 
PHILOSOPHY 

IN the eourse of our study of the Upanishads it was indleated 
Uiat there were to be f<nin<l tn them yatious philosophieal 
theorioa. This point was not elaborated, a$ it was said that the 
ethieal outeome of the diAerent doetrines was to all intents ond 
purposes the same. . But in later ttmes these theories eame to 
be more sharply distinguiahed froin eaeh other, and the great 
orthodox systems of tndian Philosophy eame to be leei^iaed 
as sueh. There are many problems eonneeted wtth Ihelr rUe 
whieh we may pass over Itere. It Is not neeesaary that we ahould 
study them in any detail at all as philosophieai systems. Dut 
they have important bearings on ethieal theoiy and praetiee^and 
it is deorable tltat Trom thia point ofvIcw we shoutd give them 
some attention. The ethieal eonse^uenees of these systeens 
hBve not been worked out as thoae of Kuropean systems have 
been, for tliere is a sense in whieh moral questions have but 
little interest or nteaning for Indian philosopbers. But any 
system of philosopby must have vcry important ethiea) bear- 
ings, and it is ineumbent on us in a study of Hiodu ethies 
to tiy to brlng to light the peeuliar relationshipe whieh exist 
between the great metapbysieal eoneeptions of these systems 
and tbe eoneeptions whieh implieitly or explidtly have 
deterinioed the Itnes of elhieal thought. 

Six sehools or (iarianas are usiially reekoned as ‘ orthodox 
They are the Purva Munam.-A, the Uttara MTm£chs& or 
VedSnta, the Slmkhya, the Yoga, tbe Yaiieshika, and the 
NySya. They are spoken of aa orthodox beeause tbey are 
supposed to be in agreement wtth the teaehing oT the Yedas. 
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Thi« is to a large extent a hetion. for in i»any iJoint$ <ill 
otthem disagree with the Vedas and with eaeh other. There 
are, bowever, eertain great doetrines tn whieh all are agreed. 
Amoi^ the most notabie of these are the doetrines of karma 
and samsara, and, theoretteally, the supreme aiithority aod 
divine ebarneter of the Vedaa. 

To the modern philoeoiihieal student it wiU seem aUange 
tbat the^Amr MUuimsa (a ineludedamongtbu philoaophieal 
systenu. In it ia aet forth the kto’ma 'kAuda, or *work 
portion’ of the Vcda. It expound8 the details of Vedic 
and the rewards that are attaehed tu variou.<i worlu. 
These are in the inain not ethieai works, but the saeririeia] 
works an<l other ritua) observances of the Brihinanas, redueed 
to some kind of a system. It is indeed hardly an independent 
system of philosophy, even in ebe Indiau seiise of the term. 
for it really 8crvea as an introduetion to the Ved&uta, as ihe 
name itself indieates—the eartier MimAmsS, in rdation eo the 
Uttara or later HlmArhsS. Deussen says that it is related to 
Uie VcdAntn mueh in Ute saine way as the Old Testamunt is 
related to the .\ew Teitament But jusl as the New Testa- 
ment supersedes the Old Testament, so does the Vcd.^nta, ihe 
JiidHa kktfda, or part or knowledge, supersede the Parva 
MlmAihsi, the keriua kAn^a, or pait of works. It is taught, 
neyertheless, in the PQrvA MlmAmsA, that salvacion ean be 
attained through Uie right performancc of these works, ivhen 
th^ are perrormed without thought of reward. 

One question whieh bas a distinet ethieal sigm'Aeanee ha.s 
been raised in connexion with the Furva MlrairiuS. It is the 
qucscion whether it is or is not atheistie. The eharge of 
aeheism rinds justiiication in a remark made by BadarA- 
yaiia, the author ol the Vtd&uta Shtras, where be expounds 
(he peeuliar teaehing of Jaimini, ehe author of the Sutras 
of the Ptlrva MtmiihsA, regaiding the operation of kanua. 
Ke held that God would be guilty of eruelty and par* 
eiality ifHe rewarded and punished men aeeording to eheir 
works, and that works produee thdr own result; * in other 
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words, that for the rnoral government ol the world no Lord b 
wanted This is a point ol view whieh eertainly reveals an 
appreeiation of one of the dliheulties of the doetriiK of karma. 

Tbe greatest and most eharaeteriatie system of Indian 
Philosophy is the VtdSnfa, Its greatest eKponent waa 
Sahkaraeharya, a tbinker who was bom in South India in the 
end or the eighth eentury A.D., llving probably tiU about 
A.D. His doetrinesnre expoundcd in his Coiumentary on 
the YoIShUi Shiras of B^idaruyui^a, the date of whieh is 
doubtful. isahkaraeharya is reeoguiied as the greatest philo- 
sophieal thinker whom India has produeed, and there has 
eertatnly been none who has Ieft a deeper inAuenoe on Indian 
ihoughe. 

The eentral doetrine of the Yedanta may be enuneiiited 
very brieRy. It is cxpresscd in the ehhAndogya Upauishad 
(vi. d) in the words spoken to ^vctaketu by his lather, ‘Tat 
tvam asi ' Thou art that'. In tbese words there is taught the 
identity of the soul with Brahman. The ij)dividuaJ soul 
falscly imagines that tt ex>sts iudependeotly, and that other 
beings luivc similar indepeudent exts(ence. The ignoranoe, 
avidy6, whieli aeeounts for this, is the root of all cvi]. The soul 
through ignoranee is mi*amderstood, and instead of being 
known as it is, it ts identihed wHh ita ttpidhis, or limitations. 
It is in this way thatthe illusion of theempiriail se!f eomes to 
be—the illusion of the self as llmited in varioua ways. The 
seir thinks of itsclf as agent and enjoyer, and tt is this lllusoiy 
seir, alike decciviug and dccelvcd, that U the 3 ubjcct of 
stimsara. l'he Vcdftnta seeks to show bow through true 
knowledge, vidyA, the soul is to be dehvered rrom its bondage 
to 8 hadow 8 ,and led ioto freedom. It is uot through beeoming 
something whieh now it ll not, but by realising what It ia: the 
self is Br^man. 

The doetrine thus briefly outlined is expounded and elabo* 
rated in gieat detail. It is possible here to deal with oniy 
tbe most .signiheant eorKeptions, and of these only with sueh 
' Mu Miiller, .S'£r p. 311. 
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as will help (o make elear the ethieal tendeneies of the system. 
Let it be noted onee more that there are eerlain prineiples 
whieh are eommon to all orthodox Hindu ihought, that are 
Uken Tor granted. It is assumed that the doetrlnesoT kar^m 
and sasHsara are valid, and that existeDCC under eonditions 
in whieh they apply, in other woi'ds empirieal cxistencc, is 
essentialiy evil. This istaken for granted, and tlie qucstion is 
as to a way of eseape Trom this euil state. The answer or the 
Vedtnta involve8 a speeial theory of Uie nature of the Uniyei'se 
and or the Soul. 

It Ls important to observe that the Vcd2lnta does not 
maiotain that the Univcrse as it presents itselT (o the ordinai’y 
mind is simply iilusion. It is .sometlmes represented as if 
it did so, but Uie ease is not so simple The validity ot the 
jiidgenicnts whieh we eontinually i>ass on cveiits taking plaee 
around us is not denied. It is true tbat the phenomenal world 
is the outeome or avidyi, biit It ha.s a eertain rclative reality. 
It is real Tor him who has not attained to the knowledge 
of Prahnian. Thus ^ahkara says: ‘ The entire complex of 
phenomenal cxistence is eonsidered as true so long as the 
knowledge of Brahnun and the SeirofaU has notarisen, just as 
the pliantoniR or a dream are eonsidered to be true until 
the sleeiier wakes '.i The sanie is tnie of popiilar belicfs and 
exercues. They are uot meaningless or Yaluelesa. The wor- 
shipper of Brahman as peraonal really worsliips God, and Iie 
who speaks of Brahnian as eieator of the world speaks what is 
true. The whole Vedic system of religion is sound. But iu all 
this ihe individual is at the stage of a/ara vidya, or lower know- 
ledge, not pa.r& vidyd, or bigher kmwledge. Tbe formcr pro- 
vidcs areligiousphtloeiephy, relatively true, for those who have 
not attained the h^er knowiedge. But rrom the point of vicw 
of parA vidyS all this is false. The phenomenal world ts unreal, 
the worship of a personal God inualid, aud tbe idea of the 
ereation of the Univci-se a myth. All Is Brahman, and Brah. 
man is all. Tlte appUeation ofpredicatestohimisillegitimate, 

' QuM«d by M&x Miiller, Six SysUuu «/ Iiklmi* PKilttepky, p. i$4. 
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ioT all predieates, even that of existence, are inadequatc. He 
is misrepresented when in any way duaiity is aseribed to him. 
In this sense the world is ffufyii, lllusion, and the yidya 
is fal$e. ignoranee, ayidya, aeeounts fur the illusion. But 
whenee does it eotne ? In some sense Brahman is the enuse of 
it, sis the magieian is o^ the [liu<sion whieh he projects. But this 
is only a iigure. It is an answer to a question ihat will not 
ariae Tor him who has attained to the lcDoivlcclg« of the identity 
or the self with Brahman. Tbe white rmdiaoee of Realtty 
is unstained.undinerentiated. 

What then of tbe Self, whieh we are told is Bndiman ? Thi.‘< 
brings us to ehe peeuliar psyehoiogy of the Yedanta. As has 
been said, tlie doetrinoH or karina and tainsttri are unquestion- 
ingly held. The soul paKses throi^h death to re-biith, 
determioed in its eourse by the karma whieh it has made. 
But tbe soul whieh migratea U the soul as obseured by awdyi. 
To this ignoranee it owes the hpidhis, limiutlors, whleh 
belong to it as a phenomenal existence. It is diAieult to find 
an English cquivalent for thls wMd. Tbe terin ‘ (aeuldes' 
perltaps Is the nearest equ{valent, but eve» it b inadcquate and 
misleading. These upAAMs are the MukkyapTina, the 
vital Bpirit, the prindple of the uneooseiou*, vegetativc life, 
preaiding cjver the other organs of lifc ; (s) Ihe Manas, the 
organ of underiitaiiding and volition, whieh presides over 
(3) the Ituiriyas, the organs of pereeptiou and aetion. These 
together eonstitute the Shkshma l^arlra, the aubtle body, 
invi»b]e, but materiaL The subtle body is distinguished from 
the Stkhla ^arira, the gross body, whieh with dealh U 
deeorapused, while the subtle body finds a home tn another 
gross body. Tbe subtle body does not ehange, but it is 
aeeompanied by (4} moral determlnation, tbe treasure of 
karma whieh it has acquired. By this the ncxt form of 
cxi8tence is determined. Now, in all this we hAve nothing 
ihat belongs to the Soul in its real nature. In eommon 
thought ibe Soul is so represented as the outeome of ignoranee. 
But tgnoranee does not simply misrepresent the Atman. The 
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phenomenal s>oul is more than the merely passing produet 
of a freak of the imagination from whieh one may turn at any 
time. Like the extemal world, it has a eoherenee and order- 
liness that prevent it Trom being so lightly set aaide. To 
hlm who has not attained to the highest knowledge it 
LS real. 

We need not here enter into any aeeount of the eourse that 
the soul with its upad/tis takes after death—along the way of 
the fathen<, or or the gods, or being debarred Trom ei^er, 
aeeoiding to its works and knowledge. Nor need we enter 
into any vr the other psyehologieal-esehatologieal qiie8tions 
eonneeted with the state of the soul after the death of the body. 
Suffice It to aay that the round of sanuara remains Tor alt 
except those who have attained the higber lenowledge. He 
who has attained to tbe knowledge of the ideotity of the self 
with Brahman, whieh invo]vea the distinetion of tbe self froin 
its ttpdti/iis and con.tequent]y its freedom from them, has 
tbereby attained Mo/tska, or rreedom. This is a freedom Tor 
whieh one has not to walt till after death, but it may be 
poasessed even in this lifc. 

htax Mlilter has drawn attention to a diseusaion whieh has 
been long earried on, as to wbether virtue ts eseentlal fbr the 
attalnraent of Mo/tska.^ Tlie question Is perhaps hardly 
a relevant one. Eor. as has been pointed out In Book II, 
Ghapter I, It is not quite just to interpret the ktiowledge wbleh 
brit^ freedom as if it were of the nature of a purely tn- 
telleetual intuition. If it were, then evcryone who yielded" 
intelleetual assent to the eentral propositions of the VedSnta, 
wouW thereby havc frecdom. The knowledge that is roeant 
is more than tha^ invoIving activity of the will as well as of 
the intelleeL Yet it U Itable to misiinderstanding, just as the 
ehristian eoneeption of faith ia And tbe result is that we 
bavc eontradietory answers given to the question whetber 
virtue is or is oot neeessary. There seems to be no real 
diiiieiilty about the lelation of good works to Moks/ta in the 
’ SixSjiiUmi ^ IndioH PkiUsopky, p. 166. 
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teaehing of SaAkara. There ean be no doubt that they help 
a man on to the sUge at whieh delhreranee beeomes posaible. 
And they do this tn two ways, by their meritoriousness 
leading to re-birth in more fAvourable forn)s of being, and by 
iheir raorai diselpline helping the soul to frcedon) h'otn the 
tyranny of the senses. It » in the seeond way that the 
operation of good works ts oT greatest importanee, for inert* 
toriouA worka are or many kinds aad mast of them are devoid 
of strietly ethieal eharaeter ; and tnany ease it is held that the 
attainraent ofknow]edge eannot beguaranteod by the perTorm- 
anee of meritorious works. Speaking or the value of works 
as a meana to knowledge, Deussen says of both the ‘ outward' 
means to knowledge (Vedic study, saeririee, alms, penaacx, 
fa8ting) and the ‘ eioaer' means (tranquillity, self-rc8traiat, 
renuneiation, patienee, eoneentration) that they do not, atrietly 
speaking, produee knowledge aa their fruit. ‘ Tbese worles are 
only auKiliaries to tlie attainment of knowledge. inasmueh as 
the man who leads a Iire of holy worka ts not overpowercd by 
alTeetions sueh as Passioo, &c Aeeording to thls their rdle in 
the seheme of salvation would be not to miKh meritoriews as 
aseetie.'' But in all thb it is important to reraember that 
when has been attaiued a stage ha.s been reaehed 

at whieh moralily has no longer any roeaning; the ethieal is 
transeerKied. 

The distinetion whieh has been drawn above between the 
meritorious and aseetie aspeets of works is one whieh de3erves 
somewhat eloser attentloa AU works alike bBve merit or 
demerit in themselves, in addition to any induenee they may 
have of an aseetie eharaeter, and so they eontribute to the 
ahaping of the ' moral deterraination ’ whieb aeeompanies the 
subtle body. Tbis u a fact polnting to a difficulty whieh 
obtrudes itself in many plaees in our aeeount of Hiodu ethies. 
Tbe difficulty is eonneeted with tbe dualiam existing between 
what in later thougbt have been ealled noumena and pheno- 
mena. Let us look at the ease in this way. It is taught that 
' Deassen, VttlAnia, p. 411 L 
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all works be&r their appropriate fnut. But then there is 
undoubtedly truth in ihe distinetion that has beea drawa 
between the meritorious and aseetie aspeets of works, and this 
distinetion has far-reachtng eonse^uenees, though here we 
enust betrare of eKSggeration. Those works whieh are 
deseribed as aseetie are also nieritorious, bearing their proper 
Truit in Tuture Uves. But the ditUeuIty lies in this, that not ail 
meritorious works eootribute direetly, at any rate, to the 
produetion of that eondition of mind in whieb the attainment 
or MpksMtt beeomes poasible. Good deeds as well as evil 
deeds bind man to the ehain oT saMsdra, for the fruit of all 
works alike has to be eonsumed. We see frotn this how 111 
tbe traditionnl moraiit)' has been related to ^undamentai 
phtlosophieal eoneeptions. The aysiem of dkarma, witli all 
its unethieal admixtures, Itas l>een uneHtieally aeeepted. But 
alongside tbe atTange medley of praetiees whieh eunstitute 
dhanna there are those spirituai qua1itics and activities, whieh 
owe the value that is attributed to them to the relation in 
whieh tbey stand to the goal of ali bdug. We have thus tn 
a eertain sense a double ethieal standard. This was perhaps 
almost inevilablc, for only an other-worldly and anti-soeial 
ethie eould have been dedueed from the ideal wbieh the 
YedSnta presenU. But it is neverthe 1 ess unsattsfactory that 
reoogoition should be givcn to a system or dkarma whieh 
stands in oo intelligible relation to the goal of all attainment. 

This is a difficulty that eaimot be got over by the argument 
that througb the observance of dhanna a man Is helped on 
towards tlie .stsge at whieh it beeomes possibie for him 
to attain .<iaving knowledge. It is true ihat the systein of 
dhariHa does proride a way of Iife, at the end of whieh a man 
enters upon a mode of cxistetKe conducivc to the attRinmeot 
of the apprehension of the oreness of the se]f and Brahman. 
But the great mass of the details of dharma still remains 
uncxplained. They eertainly stand upM) a dilTerent foocing 
from the qualificaiions whieh are lald down by ^ahkam as 
neeessary fbr him who would study the Ved£nta, viz. study 
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oT the Vcda, and the Poiir Requircinents, (i) dueeming 
between eternal and non-etemal subaUnee, (a) renundation o( 
the enjoymeot of reward here and in the other «-orld, (3) the 
attainment of the mean$--tranquillity, reitraint, renuneia- 
tion, resignation, eoneentratton, beUef, (4) the longing for 
liberation.» Apart froin the implieations of the prineiple tbat 
the $tt>dy of the Vcda U a neeessary eiement tn the prepara- 
tion of the student of the Vcdfinti», we h,ive here a set of 
prtneiplM partiy eihieal in eharaeter. But sueh teaehing 
scrves to bring into dearer light the tneaninglessness of the 
great ma-M of the det'iils of d/ntrma. 

The diSeutty may be put more palpably it we tiy to show 
bow the double standard touehes praedeal Iife. And hete it 
eannot be denied that the ehristian ethie is mueh more 
eonsistent. On mo« interpretations of the ehristlan ethie, 
the ideal man is one who, while having his ‘ eitisenship in 
heavcn enters with the greatest lest into the soeial tifB of the 
world, not betng confonncd to It, but seeking to transrorm U 
in aeoordanee with the heavcnly pattem. Aeeording to the 
Ved.inta, the ideal it exprcased, not ift ihe per^eet fulfilmcnt 
even of what are admitted to be ooe's soeial duties, but 
ultlmately in the negation of them. Our objection lo this 
atUtude to the eommon life of man in the world is not that 
it does not promise sa]vation as a reward fof the fulfilnicnt of 
one's worldly duties, for in this it agrees with Christianity. but 
that the realited ideal is not expressed in the riehest soebl 
life. There is thus laeking to<iAnr«<ithat iaspiritioD whieh is 
neeessary tothelivingofthebeslcthical Ufe. Obedienee to it 
is in no way an e^preasion of man’s true being. It stands latgely 
throiigh the promUe whieh it holds out to the roass of men of 
a seeond best as the reward of its ohscrvance. So the Yedanta 
has serious limitaUoas on its praetieal ade. the side of it witb 
whieh we are here eoneemed. Max Muller has elearly appre- 
hended this weakaess in it, as is seen in the following passage: 

1 quite atbnit tbu, as a popular philosopby, tbe Vedlnta woukl bave 
' Deumn, Tht Sj’tUtu 9 j tkt Vtdinta, pp. 77 ff. 
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its dsngers, Um i( «ould bil to eall oai asd itrengthen the mMiy 
qualiaei i«quh«d for the pisetieal «de of Iifi, and ihat it miKht raise 
the hanuui miod to a height {rom «hkh the most eseeotiel Tirtues of 
soeial aod poiitkal Iife mifrht dwiitdle swsy into mete phantoms.’ 

We tum from the AdyailSst (monistie) philosophy of the 
Yedinta to the Dvaitist (dualiatie) philoeophy of the Sirhkhya. 
Sfiritkhya ideas are prominent in some of the Upanialiads, 
partieulai ly in the /Cafk^. Svetdivatara, Praina, and Maitri- 
yani. The Mah&bh&rata eonUins in parts a great deal of 
Sathkhya thought. We have seen that the Pkagavad^t& has 
a fonn of the Sariikhya as Hs phtlosophieal basis, but olher 
parts of the Mahaihirata also eontain Sariikhyan ideas. Tlie 
elassieal expresuon of the S3ihkhyt phtlosophy is fouDd in 
the Siuikkya K&riiS, a work whleh belongs probably to the 
first half of the fourth eentury A. D, 

The Saihkhya starts from the assumption of the validity of 
the doetrine of iarma and samslra. and or the essential miseiy 
of the world. This oiisery, it is held, is thrccfold. There 
is Ihat whieh U due to our»etvca, that whieh U due to others, 
and that whieh U due to fate The SSihkhya professe8 to show 
a way of dcUverancc from thU enisery, through knowledge 
The ontology of the system is thoroughly dualUtie. The 
phenomenal universe owes its being, or its being eonaeiously 
exp«rienccd, to the eoming togethcroftwoprindple8, Pttrusha, 
'Soul', and PrakrUi,'vAXwt’. Prakfiti is also designated 
PradkAn. chief one, and Avyakta, unevolved. It has three 
6w«<u,originally conceived as eonstituents of Prakriti, later as 
qualities or mood», Satna or goodnesa, Rayas, orpassion, aad 
Tanuts, or darkness. It is through the activity of these 
mood» that the unevolved develop» it»elf. Through their 
activity the phenomenal uuiyerse, or the univene r^arded as 
a possible object of knowledge, takes shape. But Prakriti 
by itseir U uneonseiou». Conscioufi eaperienee arises only 
when it U iUuminated by Pumska. It is the »ubject for 


‘ Slx Syttems, p. 193 1 
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whieh Prakriti is the objcct Purusha U deseribed in terrns 
not «ssentially diAerent from those in whieh Brahman is 
deseribed. The main dWerenee betwen them, besides the 
fact ihat Prakriti is givcn an cxiitence independent of it, is 
that Puruska is deseribed as not one but niany. This may 
seeni to be no slight differencc, and in Iruth it is not. Biit 
the praetieal Implieations of its manifoldnc»i .ire not great, 
and the qucstion whether it was many or one was cven 
a subject of diseussion among early ihmkers. As eontrasted 
with Prakriti, Puntsha u inactive. These two are thought 
of as absoluUsly diffi.Tcnt from eaeh other; yet it is through 
their union that the empirie Bclf arises. The unkin has been 
eompared to that of a lame inan with a blind man on whoae 
shoulders he is bome. Puruska remains in the bliss of 
isolation till its union with Prakriti brings it into the expericnce 
or a world of objects. 

Prakriti differcntlites itsc!f under Ihe inAuenee of Purtiska. 
From Prakriti fifst is dcrivcd Bnddhi, intelligenee or under- 
standing, From it is derived Akauitdra, or individuation. 
From it again are deriveii Manas, or mind, the five buddMind- 
riyas, or organs of pereeption, the five harmtndriyas, or oigans 
of aetion, and the five limrniSras, or fine eleinents. From 
these last, again, are derived ihe five niakdhhiUas, or gross 
elementS: whteh eonstitute the material unirerse. This brief 
statement by it»elf wiil not be partieularty intelligible, ar>d 
a few words may wetl be said in expIanation ; but cven witU 
mueh explanation the difficulty remains that we are dealing 
with terms to whieh there are no cquivalents in Kngtish, and 
with eonoeptions some of whieh havc nothing eorresponding 
to them in Wesiera thouglu : and there is the added difficulty 
that there seenu to be eonsiderable ambiguity in the iise of 
the terms in Sirhkhya writings. In the aeeording lo 

Professor Keith, Buddhi ‘ is deSned as the power of deeisioo, 
by whieh it seerru to be diatioguished from ihe mind, Manas, 
as the power whieh Tormulates the possible eourses and earries 
out the deeision, while on the intelleetual side mind brings up 

ha 
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the miteritt for eoneepts whieh the intelleet iormulates’.’ 
But besides this psyehologieal interpretation, bnddhi and 
manas have also a eoemieal signiAeanee to whieh bui Httle 
attention is given in the KSriki. Akasukira, the prioeiple of 
individiiation, is the prindple in virtuc of whieh the be]ief in 
an • I whieh 1 * the subjcct of e^perienees, arises. The five 
BuddkmdriyasAht ear, the skin.the eyes, the tongue.and the 
nose, and the five Kanumdriyas, voice. liands, fcct. the organ 
of excrction, and the oi^n of generation, are, along with 
Manas. derivod from AUaihbAra in it* Saltmi form, wHii the 
aid of Rajas. Similarly ffem it in it* Tamas forra are dcrived 
the fivc Tamn&tras, the essenees of sound, toueh, eolour, taste, 
and tmeii. These esseneeshaYe no diiTereneein tbem. buttliey 
gjve rise to the MakabkStas, or gross elements, earth, ivater, 
light, air, and ether, eaeh or whieh is poaseased of qua1itiet, 
and eaeh of whieh stands in a speelal relation to oiie or the 
five senses. 

Ever>' 1 iving being possesses a Unga dska or Hngn iarlra, 
a subtle body, whieh migrates rrom one grots body to 
another in succes8tve births. It ia eomposed or Httddki, 
AkaptkAra, Mauas, Ihe organs of sense and aetioo, the finc 
elements, and the sublle parts of the grosa elements. It is this 
subtle body, ineorporeal in eharaeter, whieh reccives the 
in)pression.s made by deeds peribrmed tn the eourse of itl 
various migrations, and by these it la determined as to the Tonn 
of eaeh new embodiment. Further it is the union of tbe 
spirit with this subtle body whleh it the eause of aJI misery, 
and ‘ sakalion' Is attained wilythrough the breaking of the 
union, a eonsYimmation dependent in the Samkhya, as In the 
YedSnta, on knowledge ; but in this ease the knowledge is not 
of the identity of the SeU with Rrahman, but of the di.stinctlon 
between Puruska and Prakriti. When this knowledge has 
been attained, the illuaory union whleh existed between them 
is broken ; Prakriti withdraws itself ffom Pnruska, the latter 
having realirod the fatsity of the attribution of the advcntures 
' Keith, p. 79. 
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of Prakrili to Puriuka now remains in eternal ieoUUoo, 

and Prakriti reiapses into inacUvity. 

It is evident Ihat in tbe SSmkhya as in the Yedanta, moral 
predieates do not apply to the state or him wbo has attained 
Mokska. With release from iadividuality, they no longer 
havc any meaning. But this does not mean that morality baa 
110 signibeanee at all. For to man in his unenlightened state 
moral dwtineliou.s havc retii vaIoe. The priueiples of karma 
and tnuismlgration operate with absolute inflexn>ility. Kvery 
deed leads to its apprDpriate result, and the merit or demerit 
that one acqulres bnngs one nearer to, or take» one farther 
Trom, a position at whi^ Anal liberalion beeomes possible of 
attainnient. But (n tbis respeet the teaehing ot tbe Simkhya 
is iwt dllTerent from that or the Yed&iUa. 

Theie Is another aspeet of SSihkhya ethieai leaehing whieh 
is more distincUvc, tbough rather in the partieular forcn in 
whieh it U expresscd than in the praetieal outeomo of it. 
In eertaiu ways the value of virtucs of an aseetie kind is 
emphasiaed. The Gitifas are inierpreted in one aspeet in 
an ethieal way. There are Uuee diiTerent kinds of aetion 
springir^ from them. Sattva is the oeeaaion of good eonduet, 
whieh eonsists in kindneas, eontrol, and reseraint of the oi^ans, 
Treedom from hatred, redeetion, displaying of supematural 
powers. Rajat leads to indilTerent eouduet, whteh eonsists tn 
l>assiou. anger, greed, fault-finding, violence, diseontent, rude- 
ness, sbowii by ebange of eountenanee. Tatnas oeeaaions bad 
eonduet, whieh eousists in madness, into)fication, laasitude, 
mhilutn, devoUon to women, drowsiness, aloth, worthlesanesii, 
impurity.' All ibese aetions, good and bad alike, are trau* 
iteeiuled when liberation is won, but the aeUons of the Sattva 
Guna are those wbieh earry one on towards the point of 
atUinment. It is when the Sattva mood is dominant tbat 
it beeomes possible for the Bttddki to apprebend elearly 
its own nature as belonging to Prakriti, and to diseriminate 
Prakriti Trom Pnruska. 

' >tiu( MtiUer, .Six Systtms, p. >55. 
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The Yoga must be tre*ted along with the SSmkhya, to 
whieh it u elosely reUted. Indeed it i» bardly entitled to be 
ealled a dUtiuet system of philosophy, for io the strietly 
theoretieal part ol it it rollows the SSmkhya with but slight 
deviation*. The elasMeal expression of the Yoga ia the 
Yogointra of PaUfijali, a writer who, unlll reeent times, was 
generally ideotiSed with the grammarian of tlie same name. 
who Aourished in the seeond eentury B.C. It haa now been 
eatabliahed that they were two distinet persom, and the author 
of the Saira* undoubtedly lived at a date seyeral eenturiea 
later, ihough his predse period is still uneertain- The Yoga, 
as a pbiloisophy. Tollows the S&rhkhya tn all imporUnt details, 
as has been already uid. The only imporUnt dilTerenee 
is that while the Simkhya is ' aiheUtie the Yoga reeogniaes 
an Iivara, or Lord. Thia may be a rather tooae form of*taU- 
ment, for the Simkhya doe» not deny the exiitcncc of gods; it 
fail8 only to find any plaee for a Supreme Being. In the Yoga 
system, on the other hand, Iivara has a very dehnite and 
essential plaee. The aeeounu that are given of him are by no 
means con»i«enL It is elear that he is not thought of as in 
any way transeeoding the Simkhyan dualiim of Punuha and 
Prakriti. Hc I» a partieuUr soul. As PataAjali himseir 
puts it : 

T 4 viit», tbe Lord, i» a Ptmub» (S «10 Uat bai »«»« been touehed bjr 

aidiirinKs, Ktkwis, reward*, « coD»e<pie«l dwpoiitiooi.* 

In him tbe Sattva Gnna shiitea etemally undimmed. The 
prlmaey that he possesse» among PHruskas ia not something 
that he has atuined, Tor he «anda above all limitations whieh 
belong to them, More than that, it ia in aorae sense through 
his will that the union of PnrusKa and Prakrtti takes plBee, in 
other words, that the phenomenal world eome» into being. 
And, what U cqually iropoitant, he U graeioua in hU attitude 
towaids men, Madhava haa put the ease well in tbe foUowing 
words: 

Thi» »<*ool aeeepu lh« old tweiKy-fivt prrodpki (ed the Saihkhya), 
> i. 34. QiMted hy Mu MuUer, Sir S/s/tnu, p. jaa 
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■ tiux,r*,' &c.: ooly «dding tbe Supreme Being ibe iweniy-»i*th- 
a Sou] iintouehed by aMktioo. aetion, fruit, w stoek o# deoeit, who o« 
IIU owB will Moumed * body in oeder to erMte, and ori«uia«d ull «eular 
or Vaidic traditions, »nd is gradou* towardt thoae Uvlng beinge wbo 
are buroed h» the ehareoal of muadane ewstenee.' 

It U important to bear in miod tlte Taet that the Lord of the 
Yoga oeeupies a plaee that is by no mearu eeotral in the 
aystem. It is essentially a praetieal aystem, aod tbe Impor- 
tanee of Tivara lies tn the Ainetion whieh he fulfil$ of helping 
in their progreaa towards libenition thoae who are deroted to 
him. The predominanlly praeiieal purpose of ihe Yog;i «$ 
indieated by its vcry name. It Is dcrived from Ihe root yuj, 
meaning to yoke. and Ihe sense in whieh it was originaliy 
used was probably that of yoking one’s aclf or undertaking 
cxerci»e with a vicw to the attainment of an end. The 
Yogasiilra, aeeordingly, supplie* us with praetieal direetioiw 
intended to help the soul towards the altainment of the 
end laid down by the Saehkltya. Some tUinker» hgvc mis- 
conceived its purp09c,and in thisthey havc been mwled partly 
by a false interpretation of the term ‘ Yoga'. They havc 
uken the root idea to be that of joining. livcn Baith feU 
into this error, when he spoke of Yoga as ‘ ihe state ofunion V 
Sueh an interpretation jnvolve8 the putting of Isvaia in the 
eentral plaee, while undoubtedly his plaee is alongside the 
other iiutruments thiougb ihe help of whleh that disenmina- 
tion is made poasible, whieh Is the end of Sathkhya and Yoga 

alike_the diseriminatioo of Purusha and PrakrtH. Thi* 

position is not inoousistent with tbe stalement of Profea»r 
Berriedale Keith that Ln the eoneeption of Yoga ‘ tbere seeros 
to be an almost neeessary, or at leasl normal, refcrcnce to 
a fixing of the mind on God •-» It is Ute yoklng of one’s 5elf 
espeeially to this task whieh i* the distinctive element in the 
tea*hing of the Yoga. But thls is but a means to ihe end. In 
the end itself there is no plaee for Uvara. 

* Somtt’Dttriaiu^SoiigrohU', Cowell *nd Co*i|{b, p. 33*‘ 

* RtligiaM a/Imli», p. 79- 

* Tkt SyiUm, p. S5- 
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The Yoga springs Irom a souree moreprimitive than that of 
any of the other philosophies. It seeks to lurn to eeeount 
praetiees whieh belong to an early stage tn the devetopme»t of 
nuui, and whieh cxcrcised a great inAuenee in Indta boih 
among the early inhabitants, and, in eertain form», among the 
Aryan conqucrora. We have already had oeeaaion to speak 
oTtbe plaee of tApAS in the praetiees followed in India in early 
times. It is in it espedally tliat we havc the ba«s ol Yoga. 
There were two sides to tbe praetiees wiiieii this word repre- 
sents. There was Arst of all the superstitious tdea, not alto* 
gether laeking basis tn fact, that through the praetiee or 
austerities of eerUin kinds supematural powen eould be 
attained. There was deveIoped later the eoneepdon of tapas 
as baving value as a disdpIincof a tnore properly ethieal kind. 
le is partieularly this latter purpose that is kept in vicw in the 
Yoga philoaophy. Yoga has been dehned as chit1a-vritti~ 
nirodita, whieh means suppreasion of the modiheations of the 
mind, and the whole eourse of dUeipline whieh is preseribed 
has this end in vicw. From this point of view we hBvc in the 
exercises of the Yoga something that is eomparable, for 
examplc, to the Spiritual Exerci8es of Ignatius Loyola, 
though, oT eourse, the goat to wbieh the exercises are suppoaed 
to lead, and the speeial eharaeter of the exercises lhemselvcs, 
are very diATereot 

There are eigbt stages in the proeess wliereby the devotee 
pr^resses towards liberating knowiedge, These stages are: 
(l) yatna or forbeaiance, whieh eonsiaU in ‘not wtshing to 
kill, yeradty, not stealing, eontinenee, not covcting (») Ni~ 
yatna, or relipous observancca, eonsisting in ' puriheations, 
eontentment, moriideation (tapAt), reeiution or tcxu, and 
redgnation lo the Lord'.* (3) Asasta, or posture, under 
whieh are deserlbed yarious poetures or the body condudvc to 
medhation. (4) Pr&niyisHa, or r^[ulation of the breath, 
whieh eomprises breathing exercises, whieh owe their impor* 
tanee partly to fanUstic physiolopeal eoneeptions and partly 
’ p. 263. ’ U., p 963. 
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to the ob*etved p^ehiesd effccts of rcgul*tion of the breath. 
The valuc attrrbuted to this diaeipline le indkatod by the 
following quotation: 

Whea tbe elemeat uir i< thos eompiehentled and its restraint is 
noeampliabed, the evil influ.encc a( worke whieh eonee»! <liscriiiiiiMitn« 
knowledge it deHro)-ed: henee il ba» been seid—‘There is noaittteiity 
supetm to legulation of Ihe breath I '* 

Pratyahani, or reslraint, whieh meana th« wilhdiawing ©r 
tbeaenaes from their objecUi, nud the aeeommotlating of tliem 
to the nature of the Hntidlii. In this way ihe liuddhi ccaie.s 
to be aUeeted rrom without, and It advancea towards an 
undeimanding or the tnie relation ai Purmhti and PrakrUi. 
(6) DhArana, or atlention, whieh meana the hsting of tbe mind 
011 some ohject, a part of tlie bo<1y or sometliing exiemal to it, 

so maldi^'lhe perfectMylumthedwclling-placeofhis mir>d'. 
(?) Dh^’iwt, or eontemplation, ‘a eontinued st>coc.s 9 ion of 
thoughts, intent 00 objecM of that kind and desiring no other 
(H) Samadhi. or meditation, Of ‘ eoueenlratiouThere is no 
preeiae equivalcnt fof the word in English, and perhap* the 
expresaioii 'mcditalive absorpttou wbieh Max MUller uses i$ 
a better translation ihan either of those whieh we havc given. 
Tbere are various degrees ©r thi* mcditative absorptioti, but 
we need attend to only the t%vo great stages in its devclop- 
ment. There is samprajMta samAdhi, in whieh .there is an 
object ©rmeditadon, and finally asantprajuala saiHidlhi,' that 
ineditation in whieh dlstinet reeognition of an ob}cct is lost . 
When this stage has been reaehed the cffccts of karma vanish, 
for ignoranee has disappeared, and Uuddki is diseriminated 
from Pnnishii. All eauses and cffBCt» are absorbed into 
PrakrUi, and the soul, no longer ^ranlly idcndficd with 
Bttddhi, reaehes Kaiv<dya, eomplete isolation, 

Mueh 0f Ihis has but little direet relcvance to our ethieal 
inquiry, but in all tlie importarree of V«irAgya, or freedom from 
passioo, is emphasiaed. It is put alongside the exercisca 

• tiari’a'lMtrUim’^aAgmka, p. 368. ' /<••» !>■ 
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as a means for the attainment of the suppression of the modi* 
Reaiions of the mind. It Ls not something different from 
all that is eontained In the exerd*ea, fof in some of them there 
are elemenls whieb eontribute direetly to Yairiigya. It may 
not be improper here to draw attention to the signiheanee 
whieh tbe idea of Yairiigyn has not only in the Yoga, but 
in all the Hindu systems of thougbl. Max MUller sayn : 

It is bteresting to see how deeply ihie idea of VairAj{y<t or dis* 
puMODattoess muet have enteied iiuo ihe daily ltfe of Um Hindus. It 
b eansiaotly nMntkmed u the hiabeu eaeelboee DOt Ibr aseeties only, 
bui for evatybody. It someeimes does aot meao mueh tnors thsn whal 
we mean by tbe syeo awl subdued ten^ier of ibe true geot1envan, bul 
>t signidea also the biehese unwoiidliDess aad a eoaiplete sorTender of 
all eeldsh desiiea.’ 

In the Yoga, at any rate it stands for the moat eomplele 
unworldlineas. There is no plaee for sodal ideals in the goal 
orattainment whieh the Yoga offers. The diseipline whieh i* 
ineuleated has reference only to the liberation of the soul 
or the individual who praetises it. When others do eome 
in at all, tbey are not eoasidered as members of a soeiety 
or persons whose weU>beiog is intimately bound up with mirte, 
but as beings the injury of whom iiiterferes with my own 
progress towards ItbmUon. The soeial duties that are pre- 
seribed are, thererore, of a purely D<^tive kind. They are 
sueh as absdnenee from murder, fal*^ood. thelt, unebastity, 
and sensuality. 

In modem times it ts the mtraeulous powess that are believed 
possible br atumment through Yogie praetiee* that have been 
speeially sought, and it bas been praetised as a meaits to 
tbe altainment or final deliventncc. In tbts way it may be 
said tbat it has a distinetly anti-moral tenden^. The cultiva- 
tion of the spiritual Ure is given a wroug direetion when 
its object is the acquisit}on not of the sodal virtues but of 
powers by whieh one may be enabled to perform all ktads of 
ineredibk physieal Teats. At its best the Yoga has litde or no 
' Si* SyaUttu ^ ItuUan PhiUtapky, p. 339. 
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plaee for tbe lUe o( the ' good citlzen and tbe honest neigh' 
bour', end at ita worst It opens the way Tor all kinds of 
tmmoral irauds. 

TUe two renutnlng philosophies, Ihe and the Fai/e- 

siiiia, may be dealt wiih more briefly. They havc been 
regarded as a aingle system of thoughl as have been the 
Saihkhya and the Yoga. The date of the Nyaya-sliiras of 
Gotama is extrcniely uneertain, but the ai^th eenlury haa been 
tcntatively su^ested; ’ and a date not far remote Trom this 
roay be asrigned to tbe Satras of Kai>ada, whieh are the 
elaasleal eKpreiision of the Yatieshika. The term NyAya means 
‘ going into a subjcct' or ' analysis and the term * logie' has 
frequently boen givcn as its equivalcnt But as Max MUller 
and other writers have pointed out, logie is not the sole 
of chief end of Gotama's philosophy, its aim being saWation, 
as is thnt of all the olher darianAS. The term Yaiieshika 
means ' partieular ’, and is derived rrom l- i^esAa, or ‘ partieu* 
lartty', whieh is one oi the eategories under whieh the 
inquirie» dealt with in the system are elaaaiAed. 

Hoth Ibese systems leaeh tlial emaneipation is to be attained 
Ihrough knowiedge—the Nyaya,through the knowledgeof the 
sixtcen topies of Gotama, and Ihe Yaiieshika. through know» 
ledge of the Kvcn categoricsof Kat) 4 da. It is nol neeesiaiy for 
us to go into the dewils whieh are eontaloed in these Topies and 
Gategories, for they have llttie importanee for the atudent of 
ethies. Il will aufficc if a few remarks be made regarding the 
more general teiideney or the two systems. Both set out 
from the as.sumption whieh they shate wiih all tbe other 
philosophies, that all lftdividua] existence ia evil, and that 
salvation means (reedom from the bondage of individual 
exi3tencc. It Is in their aeeounts of the partieular eharaeter 
of ihe bondage in whieh man finds hiowelT, of the method of 
release, and of the nature of the positive state whkh is the 

' Tbe mosi reeent Kbohrship, lw««ver, plaee# ibem in ibe Eourll» or 
ftltfa eeauiry. 
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gMl, that the variou3 syatems dilTer rrom eaeh other. The 
MyAya aod tbe Yaiiesbika diSer rrom both the Yedbnta aiid 
the SSrhkhya in hotding that deliverance is attained throi^h 
that knowledge whieb makes manirest the esaential differencc 
of aoal and body. The union of soul and body is tbe oeearion 
of the evil whieh betets our Ufe, and if the dllTerenee between 
thein be apprehended, then the individual will be freed Troni 
the sufferii}g8 whieh tbe union with the body oeeastons. 
Knowledge of the trutb leads to tbe destruelion of desire and 
avcrsion. Gotama ealls the goal to whieh knowledge leads, 
ffiiifrrytisit 01 Noh ptns lUira, or Aptimrga, biiss. This is 
a state not poaitively dehned. It U Bufficient that dcliverBncc 
ix attained from what is positiye cviL 

There is little in these systems that is of Importanee for 
the student of ethies—not in the Topies of Gotama, or in the 
eategories or Kanada, or even in theatomie coam<^ny of the 
latter. We have the .■«me general attiUide as in the other 
philowphies to the gnat questions that gather round the 
eonduet of life in the world, and the way of de]iverancc. And 
tbe praetieai inAuenee of the system.'< at the preseut day is so 
mueh less than that of the three great syiitemi with whieh we 
have imt deait, that we Kem lo be justified in passing over 
them with this bricf mention. 

These great systems or thought, diffcring in inaiiy thii^, 
havc some Teatures in eommon whieh havc deep signiheanee 
ethieally. As regards Ihe goal of all attainment. it wll be 
aeen thal ihe praetieal cocisequence9 of the various ways in 
whieh it is conceived are the same- Proround differences may 
be di.Kovcrcd in the nature of the end in itse]f as ic ts under- 
stood by different sehoois. From the metaphysieal standpoint 
there may be great differences between the various eoneeptions 
of tbe state of the emaiKlpated soul—as realising its oueness 
witb Brahman. or as dwelling in isolation frora Prakyisi, or as 
freed from tbe trammels of the body—but all alike invo]ve 
ihe same attitude towards the phenomena] world. To put it 
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brieHy. for him who ha* nttained to the philosophieal stand- 
poinl. to whatevcr sebool he may belong, the ethieal is 
transeended. The way of works is a lower way, whieh hw 
a eertaln relaHve value. leading to temporal rewaids. But the 
philosopher is on the quest of delivcrance from work and 
reward alike. Thia is a pnint of wew whieh will be examined 
more elosely laier. 

There is another important featurc of the philMophies, not 
uneonneetetl wlth this. llint all of them, cven the Yoga in 
a way, teaeh the doetrine of salyation through knowledge. 
This is a fealum that may strike us as snrprising e\'cn aftcT 
our study ortbe Upanisliads. for ft is a way of looking at the 
matter very forcign to the Western mind. We have to bear 
in mind the fact that Hindu religioM* and phiUMophieal 
thowght starts out from presuppositions of a kind very differcnt 
from thoae of Christian thought, nnd indeed of Westein 
thought generally. Tlie great root cvil in man has been 
understood to be ooi sin or moral cvil, but ignornnee or 
Intelleetual error. Thls aeeounts for the var[ou8evil8 to whieh 
llesh is heir. Tliere is no plaee in the philooophies for 
a blea»cdnc« that is the inheritanee ot those who hunger and 
thirat atter righteoiisness. Tlte only blessedneai to whieh that 
eould lead woiild be a tempoiary afvd unsatisrying one. Not. 
let It be noted, that sin is not evil and to be eondemned. and 
that righteousness is not good and to be praiaed. To ehaige 
Indian philosophers witli sueh ylews would be as unfair as it 
would be to say that in Westem thought igiwmnee is not 
regarded as an cvil. But whereas in the West the tendeney 
has been to regard moral evil as the root of all evil, the 
Hindu has regarded ignoianee as the fundamental eviL As 
Deussen has put It, spealeing with speeial rcference lo tbe 
Yedanta: 


ehristianky sees tlie eisenee <»f msn in will, BriUHnaoism in knowledse; 
ibetefore for tbe IbrmeT, salration oonsists in a translormation of tbe 
wUI. a new bntii. wbereby the old beeomes the new man ; for the latter 
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In n tranrionnnewo of kaowled^, m the dawiiiaK of the eoueiousaeM 

tbiU oae is aot an b>divHlual but Utnhmaa. tbe totality of ell Beine.' 

The antithesia bere is between eiiruttaaity and BrahmaQism, 
but if we subatitute the term ‘ Western thought ’ for ' Christi- 
anity ' there would stiil be mueh truth in it Westem thought 
has seldom advaoccd sueh elaims for knowledge as has 
Indian philoaopby, and it haa even found it dilBeult to grasp 
the Indian point oT view. The deeper implieations of this will 
be diseussedlater, but it Is well thatattendon should be drawn. 
in connex{on with the philosophiea, to a feature ao eharaeter- 
istie of lodian thought. 

Lastly, it may be observed here that so lar as morality is 
reeogniaed at all in the philosophieal sehools, it is a morality 
fbr whieh they do not supply the rrann. They give us no 
prineiple by rcfeictKc to whieh moral dutiei may be deter- 
mined. This statement may require some qualification, for, 
as we have seen, we do have the baiis for aaeetie doetrine in 
eertain foi'ins. But for aodal morality there is no basis, and 
where it is cnjoincd it is on grounds that bave no direet 
lelation to what may be ealled the absolute good. 

These eritieisms do not apply in their entirety to one 
formulation of the Yedanta philosophy whieh we have re- 
8ervcd for bricfseparatetreatmcnt. Ramanuja, a South Indian 
thinker of the twelfth eentury, interpreted the Vedanta SOtraa 
on itnet diiTerent from ^afikar£ch2rya's presentation. Where 
^hkar&ehirya found an absolute monism, Raminuia found 
what has been ealled YiSuktn^Adtmttt, or quaUficd rnonism. 
The motive to this inteit>reUtion was portly intelleetual and 
partly praetieal. The great stream of philosophieal thought 
whieh eomes most deariy to view in the Upanishadseontained 
within it variou8 eurrents. Philoeophieal thmkers, bound by 
the saered traditions, were able to exerdse eonsideraUe liberty 
in their speeulations tbroi^h avai]ing themselyes of those 
eurrents whieh were set in the direetion of tbei'r own prineiples 


' Syii€t» ^ tk* Vt<i*nte, p. 403 U 
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and conveniently Ignoring the olhera. Modern aeholars are 
generally agreed. though they are by no means unanimous, 
that ^katieharya laid hold on what are really the dominant 
ideas or the Upanishads. but other thinkers were able to find 
tcxte enough to justify iheir own philosophieal doetrines, 
Rainftnuja was able to find a basis for a philosophy in whieh, 
whiie tbe absolute supremaey or Brahman is malntained, the 
doetrine of mdya is fcjcctcd, and the reality of the woild and 
of in<lividual aouls i* admitted. In thia be was paitly deter- 
mined by eertain important religious inAuenees. There had 
been for long in Soutb India a slrong VaiBhtiavltc movement 
of a definitely theistie eharaeter, and Ramanuja was eaught up 
tn the full stream of this movement.’ He is kr»wn in the 
history of religion as one of the great exponcnts of ikaiti, and 
ns a siieeeasor of the greal unknown who wrote the Bkagovad- 
giti, and tbe CTcative theologian of the J>rt-Vaiahijava seet. 
The ardent devolion with whieh Itis heart glowed for God in 
the form of yiskau Ndriyana was the cxprcs8ion of a religious 
experience wilh whieh the Advaillsm of ^AkarTieharya w.is 
ineompatible- 

Rftmanuja's philosophieal posllion may be briefly suni- 
mariaed. Brahman is exi.stcncc. knowledge, infinite. He is 
the eause of the ereatioo, sustenanee, and dissolution of the 
world, not merely the elheient but also the material eause. 
There is no exi8tence wUboul and independent of him on 
whieh he operates In his work of produeing the worW of tliings 
and of individuals; all cxistence is the body of Brahman. 
The whole Univer8e undergoes periodieal dissolutions, in 
whieh matter and individual souls are resolvcd into a sublle 
eondillon, rrom whidi they again cvolve wben the proeess of 
re-ereation begins. But they aie in their essenee eteinal, 
having this eternity as modes of Brahman. The position of 
RSmanuja is thus distinguished froin that of tlie S5mkhya 
thinkers. who hold to the independent e^istenee of Prakriti as 

' For «n aoeount of ihe lifc nnd work of Riunanuja see C<*vind 4 rhlLrjra, 
Lijt aj KSMili»Mjachiry\u 
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the baas of the world of expericiice. At the same time the 
advattist distinetion of fara vidyA and aparS vidya eeases to 
apply, for the world ta not the outeome or ignoranee, but ts 
real. Provision u thus made for a relationship between the 
soul and God whtchi$foTeigntothethoughtof^DkaTich&i-ya. 
God U knowable, not mereiy by that lower knowiedge whieh 
obseores his real nature, but truiy. Tbere U no yalidity in the 
dUtinelion between the God or religion and the Absolute ot 
philosophieal Ihought, belween Ijvara and Brahman. It is 
throU(^i knowledge that dcltvcrance is atuined, but there aie 
other elements in the ease whieh scrve to sbow the profaund 
dilTerenee between k and the doetrine of Sankar&ehlrya. 
Aeeording to tbe latter, dc]tverance U found in an intuition 
m whieh the distinetion of subject and abject ia overcome. 
Aeeording to Ramaouja, aa will be dear fn>m what has 
already been said, this disdnetion eannot be overcome, and 
the interpretatitm of Ihe teat, ' Thou art thatas implying 
identity with a non^ualihed Brahman, U unsound. Brahman 
has various qualittes, and it is noteworthy that in hU reiattons 
with individuaU he U graetous. In his essential nature he U 
not the undiiTereneed Absolute, but God, living anJ active, the 
Supreme Peraon, on whose favour or disfavour depend the 
Truits of kama. 

Sinee bonddae sprrngs bom ta the f<)na af nn etemal itream 

oT kamian, ii esn be deaeroyed only ihroueb knm*]edge or the kiod 
maintuined by os. Sseh knowledge is 10 be ettninnl oniy (hioiigb the 
doe <Uily pedormanee ef rellglout doties as pieseribed for a nuui's 
easte aod Uramii, tueb performatice being sanctified by ibe Meoin» 
paoyiog thought of the trtM turure of tbe Self, sad bsvinf the ehameter 
of propitiieioB of ehe higbeM Person,’ 

AIl this involves, on tbe philosophieal aide, an entirely 
diilerent doetrine ofthe nature of reality, and, on the religtous 
alde, an entirely dilTerent eoneeption of tbe relationship of the 
iadivklual with God. It U from the Utter point ot view that 

' ytdiHti^atnu «Tth R&mSauja’s CrmMtntmy (.V. /i. /?.), «ol. xlviii, 
P- » 47 - 
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we see most elearly ihe praetieal and ethieal outeome o( the 
teaehing of Ramanuja. The whole round oi* religious ob> 
seruanee is brought into elose relation with the proeess 
whereby release U attained, as not siinply the sealTolding by 
the aid ol whieh one is ennbled to reaeh the stage at whieh 
beeomes possible. but a't an esential part ot the proeeaa, 
and' the hiatus between the rellgion ol eonimon lifc and the 
higher religion by whieh one Is earrled on to the ultimate goal 
is overcome. The study or ihe Karina'MlmSdi^ is, aeeord- 
ii^ly, neeessary for him who would attain to true knowledge. 
It ia a preparation for the htgber study ol the 
Mlmarhsa, the tast part of the Vedas. It U neeessary, 
beeause, while the end is releaae from neseienee, sasusOra nnd 
karnia are not unreal as they are represented to be in the 
teaehing of ^dkara. They are real. and their eontinuanee 
depends on the will of Brahman. So the knowledge whieh 
brlngs release, or whieh Is releaae, Is not of the nature of 
a merely intelleetual intiiition •, it U attainable only through 
the dtvine favour. 

Ttia Yedtlnta texis... Bive instruetHm oii a subject whkb iranseeneb 
tha tpliere ol nll ihe atlmr eneans of kiMwled^, vir. tbe higbest Persoa 
who is ftve £roin oU sbsdow e\*en oT iinperfectii>n, lutd n treasure-houte 
os U wete ofal] eselted qiMliiiet in tlteir hij'hcst sute ol parleedoo; on 
snerilieet, giltt, oblations, wbkh are helpral towsrds the propiUtuion o( 
that Perton; on prsise, worship, ond modiutioa, whidi direaly 
propitiate him; and oa the tawardt whkh be, thns propitiaied, bestows, 
vh. teiuporal bappinest aod dna) Relenw.' 

There arethus two elements in the knowledge whleh brings 
linal release, knowledge or the true nature of Bnihman, and 
Makri, whieh invoIves tbe ability to realise eontinually the 
immediate presenee of Brahman. The perlormanee of works 
preseribed by the Vcdas for the dilTerent SiraiHas is therefore 
neeessary both as an iutelleetual diseipline, acvd as a disetpline 
whieh eontributes to the purideation of the heart. Details are 
given of the eonditions wbieh help to the attainment of 

' yeiian/a'Sa/nis.p.Sa^L 
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knowledge thus undentood. He raentiuns the three eonditions 
laid down in the Bfihi\^HrAnyaka Upttniskad, ui. 5 vi2. learu- 
ing. ehiWIikenessand sagenesa, and folIowing the y&kyak&ra, 
he givcs another statement of sewn eonditiona, (1) keeping 
the body unpolluted by unelean food. (a) abeeoee of attteh- 
mert. (3) repeated reAeetion. (4) performance of religious 
worka, (5) good eonduet, (6) frecdom from dcjcction, (7) 
fieedom from exultation. This shows thal the favour of God 
ia not something that is arbitrarily bestowed, but that is to be 
obttined throogh the ob«rvancc of eonditions inteiieetual, 
monU, emotlonal, and eeremonwl. Knowledgc,as thus under- 
stood, is extrcmcly pleasii^ to God. It destro)-* the elTeet of 
past sins, and cven of good works, but as the latter help one 
in the atttinmenl of knowledge, it is not till death that their 
efiects are destroyed. The soul whieh has attaioed this 
cxfiericnce enters at the death of the body inlo that state in 
whieh he is most truly himseir. Indiyiduality remalna, eon- 
sdousne» widens out into omniseienee, and tbere is trude 
possible Tor the soul the fulle8t realisation of all itl wisbes. 
But most important or all is the eommunton tbat the soui 
cnjqys with God, with whom'it is bound by ties of the most 
intimate ]ove. 

This brief summary will icrve to show that we have in the 
leaehii^ of RamllnujB a very dilTerent interpretation of the 
dassieal tcxts from that whieh we have in ^ahkarieharya. 
Whetber it is as faithful to the sense of these l*xts is a que»tion 
whieh we eannot here diseuss. It eerttinly Is »n interpretation 
whieh is more in keeping with the neods of ordinaiy men, 
himishitig them with a philosopby of religion and of Iifc that 
give8 some meaning and direetion to the purposes whid) 
govem Iheir daity aetidties. How Ut it piwides ihe basis 
for a really aaiLsfactoiy ethie ia the qucstion to whieh we must 
now direet our attentlon. 

It is obvious that some of the main objections whieh were 
olTered from ihe «thleal side to the philosophy of advaitism 

' S^Svi£b\»kk»i,TtMfdngttfVe&iittaa{e«niutgl»Riatanuja,f.jA’ 
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have no applieatkin here. There U reoognidon of ihe worth 
or individuaUty whieh gives to the activity of the in<]ividual 
a signilieanee inhnitely grenter than it eoald have in that 
syatetn. There is the denial of the doetrine of ur^a, with 
the determinism whieh this doetrine invo|ves, viewed from the 
ethieal sundpoint. The qiie8tion or freedom in ehe sense in 
whieh it hsm been ralsed in modern ethieai diseussioru hardly 
arises in Indian philoeophy. but there is In the wrhings of 
K.anifiimja some reeognition of individuai rreedom. And 
there is the dear preaentation of the idea that the hnoi^ledge 
whieh Is <leUverance ia not merely an awakening to the nature 
of leality to whieh one was btinded by ignoranee, but tliat 
something ts aetually aeeompUshed through activity on the 
part or tbe individual, and that acCivtty enters esseatially into 
the proeess by wliieh he is led to the attainment of the true 
end of his being. In short, the indiridual hnds himaelf when 
delivcrance is attained, not in a state in whieh individualit)' is 
transeended, but bt a state in whieh the iimitations by wtueh 
in normal buman l{fe it is restrieied, are removed. Reoognition 
is aeeordingly given Co the importnnee ol eertain distinctively 
ethieal quaUties. Sueh are cvenness ot temper, absenee of 
pride, self-coDtrol, and the like. These, it Is true, had a plaee 
in advaitisC teaehing, but they have a deeper meaning and 
greatervalue wlien thouglit of as In some way eontributie^ to 
ehe shaping of au indestruetlble individuality. 

Where the pbilosopliy of RSmftnuJa ia weakest is in its 
failure to provjde a plaee for sodety. Like the otber ^steras 
of philoeophy it has the indiyidual and his deUvcrance in vkw, 
and the idea of a eity of God does not .seem Co have been 
conceive<L We shall have oeeasion to remark In later paits of 
our dtseussion that this Is one or the great weaknesses of 
Hindu ethieal thinking generaUy, that it has left soeiety 
unphilosophised, tradition betng the guide in a realm orhuman 
expeHence wliieh shoukl have been related to reallty as a whole. 
The outeome in RSfnftnuja is that his LoRy teaehtng regarding 
the relationship or the soul to God has cvot as its eounterpart 
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any adequate teaehing regarding tbe relation of indtvidual to 
indtyidual. It is a relatioiuhip wbieh is iaeonipatible with 
worldlineas and aclf-seeking, and as sueh it is a purliying 
iniltienee in the iife of the individual, but it does mt give to 
tnan a prineiple whieh will guide bim in his aodal relation- 
ships. Indeetl, tf we are to aeeept the aeeounts whieh bave 
been gtvcn of tbe aetual religious devotion whieh the inAuenee 
of K}lmfLnuja iasplred white he iived, we shall find that it 
expretscd itselfat tlmes in aeta morally rq>rchenRibIc. The 
story is lold, to lake but one examplc, of how a woman sold 
her honoiir ihat she mtght obtain the means of entertainii^ 
Rfimfinuja. Here is her llne of rea.soning; 

To bonour n soeri hlee Riininujii, 1 will mn lin. St ramltiU, iti 
ibe old dayi, robbed aud ehented peoplt io order to Mnre God. He 
eBKOneed bimieir in Cutneasee, «a)r1tid nKn, slri^ped tbem thdr 
liood*, and nlTered tl>ein to God. £vcn Lord KaAgA himMb wu oeoe 
eued by btiu ol all bii prneloui je«e]i] and «itb tbein fcniu were 
giren tn ihe faitbful. Crealures «hiri round the «bed af but 

(he Guru eomei irith hii teoehlnga, and eatrieates diem hoen ihls; snd 
give* tlwiD God, To repay (he Guru for thii i* inspoMihle. Henee 
1 will eren *eU my body anii «Dnhip kia tberewkh. ror Gnd bioiseU 
has laid ‘IT for Afy aahe tbew ainneat, it beeomeUi merrt; all merli 
without tetprenei to Mc beeoroeth rio.’' 

Let it be obsert'ed that here werare Tar rrom the idea of an 
impure worshlp of God, but we have a worship whieh ean be 
rolIotved at the expensc or tbe negleet o^ soeial duty. A 
eouplet froin Whittier eomei to one's mind tn this eon- 
nexion: 

Tbou «eU eanst tpare a love of Thoe 
'rba( eods b taate of man. 

Thi* does not indeed end in bate of roan, but tt puts deuotion 
to God, and to the Guru as the reprcsentative of God, in 
a Talse relation to duty to man. 


* GoylodleMrya, Uft tf Ram»mijUh*rjnL, p. tiy. 
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ETHIGAL IMPLIGATIONS OF THE BHAKTI 
MOVEMENT 

IT ne&esttiy now to lurn baek and to givc sonie uttention 
to eertain eurrents of thought whieU we haye so ft»r to a tai^ 
exleoi ignored. During ihe four or fivc oenturies preeediitg 
ihe ehriMian era tlte idea of inearnation was taking shape, re* 
.siiltlng in the reeognition of Vishnu with hU various ieKanta- 
tions a-s objccl8 of worship on tlte same footing as Brahma. 
The great epies, the A/a/iMAdrafaand the show us 

this movcmcnt in progreas, and laler, rrom llie fifth or sixlh 
eentury A. a. there began to appear tliose writings known 
as Pur 4 t^a.s, whieh drew tlieir materials laig^ely from the epies, 
and whieh weie seetarian works, eomposed with the ohject or 
eaaldng their apeeial divimtMS. This devclopment was, to 
somccxtent at least, theouteoine ofthe induenee or HuddKiam 
un Hinduism. In order to mainuin itself in the presenee 
of BuddhLsm as the religion of the people, Hinduism had 
to modiry itself, and among the other ehanges whieh took 
plaee in it elemenls drawn from aboriginal eulls found a plaee 
in it. Of great importanee also from the religious point or 
view is ^akfi worritip, Ihe worship of Ihe Sai/i, or energy, 
of the god, conceived a-s his eonsort, whieh waK a speeial 
developcnent or Saivile seetariaitUm. The Tantras are the 
manuats of this movement. 

Tbese remarkable deveIopment8 are of the greatest tmpor- 
lanee for the studeut of the history of rel^ion ; but, for the 
student oT the history of edties, their details have no speeial 
siguiheanee. They m^ht rurnish materials for an interesting 
ehapter on the bistory or Indian morals, but all that is of 
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interest lo th« ethiea! thi'nker u distinet froia the psyebologist 
may be gathered up in the statement that in many of its 
expreMk>ns th!s seetarian rel^on U non>moral; and that 
in some eaaea. as in Tantrie wnrship esiieeially, it haa immoral 
implieatioDs. 

But there is one very important line ordevctopment whieh 
wc eannot dismiss in ihis summary way. This is what niay be 
ealled ihe bkakti movement. The term bhakti U dcrived Trom 
tbe Sanskrit root bhaj, whieh in one of its uses means * to 
adoreIt lhereforc means ‘ adorationand in its more 
distinetUe use, 'adoration of, or loving devolion to, God'. 
The tenn iwelf has a long history, ind the idea a history mueh 
loi^er stitL Bul for this we must leave the reader to the 
guidanee of writera on the hislory of Hindu religion. It wiU 
be sufficicnt to state that the first great dcfinite presenUlioiu 
of bkakti in literature are found in the Makabhtlratii, in the 
Bhagitmeigiti, and in what is known aa the l^&rtlyaHlya 
Seetlon. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar in his VaifHavism, iamsm, 
and hiutar Rtligions Systems, has traeed the proce*s by whieli 
the religion of the Bha^vadglta, with its worship of Vasudcva. 
Kfisbcia, developcd and was modiiied, other eults and other 
philosophieal coocq>tiors mingling with or inAuenelng it. 
On the mythologieal side the tt 1 ea of the advcnturef of the boy 
Krishpa with the eowherdesses had great inAuenee oo the 
direetion of the religious movcment. and in partieular Radha. 
ihe mistress of Krishna, eame to be an important objcct of 
worship. Latei Rama eaine to be cxaUed and worthipped as 
God, and the whole history of later bhakH is eonneeted with 
Ibe various forms that the worship of Kri*hna and Radh*. and 
of RSma, sometimes in assoeiatioii with SUi, took. On ihe 
phllosophieal ride the most impoitant facl is the new ioterpro- 
ttdon of the aneient philosopWeal lext5 giveu by RSminuja. 
who in the eleveoth eentury provided an intelleetual founda- 
tion for bhakd, whieh the monistie philosophy had done 
so mueh to unriermine. It was thU inAuenee whieh was 
most poweriul io what has beeo eaUed the Hindu Reformatioo, 
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■Md 'm the ‘ Pour Ghurehes of the Rcformation ' we hBve 
«yidenee of the new stnsngth and viulity whieh had been 
imparted to the spirit of Makti. These Ghurehes are known 
respectivcly as (l) the ^ri-sampradaya of RIVmSnuja, (a) the 
Brahma-aampradaya of Madhva, (3) the Rudra-aampiadaya of 
Yishnuswamin, and (4) the SanahJldi-aampradayaof Nimblrka. 
Theie ehurehes are based on diiTereut tUeologieal (oundations. 
Tlie first held a quaHfied monhr(i—t>i/u/ifkdvaita, the leeond 
a dualism on the linei of the Sliihkhya-Yoga, the third a pure 
mon'ism-iwiM4tivaifa, and the Tourth a philosophy whieh 
us a eurious bleod of monism and pluralism. Yet all agree on 
eertain pointi. They hold to the belief in God as in some way 
personal. They also agree in bolding that the soul is eisen. 
tially personal and possessed of inalienable individuality. It is 
also immortal. Rnding iU true being not in absorplion in the 
Supreme, but in a relatioo with him of ineaeUnguishable love. 
All agree aeeordingly m rejecting the doetrlne of M^a. 

Slr R. G. Bhandarkar has well summarised what is to 
besald legarding the relations of the varioua Vaishnava systems 
to eaeh oUter in tbe foUowii^ paragraph: 

Tbe p«i«f<rf eootaO between lh»e v»rioM V»ia}i»*va ■yiteuu a« 
ihat ibeir apitimal ekment* are eeaentially d«ri»e<l ftom the 
TtutgM, tbat YasudeTa ai the name irf tbe Supieme Being sumU ui 
tbe hnrkgroM 'wt <rf alJ, aod that tpitiluia moiuim nnd worl<l-tlUision a« 
deMwneed by tbem equ*Ily. Tbe diRereneee arise frtfm the «ried 
importanee thirt ihey «taeh to Ibe diAerent spitittial doettmeii tbe 
prominenee that they gi»c to one of other of the three elemenU Ihai 
were mingtod wiih Yaaudarism ; the metaphysieal tbeoty tbM they rel 
up; and tbe eetwnonlal that tbey irapoee upon ibeir ioUower*. The 
Bluigav>tJgVil waa auppleraenled in later tinMi by tbe PdAtami» 
Samhit&s and the Pnr&nas sueh as ibe VisAHH and the IS/iagmiaiH, and 
olber later «roths <if ehot de&eripeion. Tboae oeeasionally elueddatsd sotne 
of tbe essential doetrine^ laid down ibe eeremooial.and broughl logelhM 
a yast ma» of l<«ewUry ouitter to nugnUy «be importanee of their 
ipe^l eeaebings and render thoni auraetire.' 

In studying the history of Bkakti in modem times we 
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are Taeed by a stran^ jungte of seets and subeeeta reUted 
to eaeh otber in ihe general way that has just been indieated. 
Ethiealty tlie worship whleh some of them follow iasues in 
a pure morality, ivhite that of others bsiie» in tl>e wUdest 
lieentiousnesa. On the whole the most attractive forms of 
bkakti are those assodated nnth Rlraa, and it is in connexioa 
with some of the forms of tbe worship of RadbS that some of 
the worst excesses havc appeared. The Bkagava 4 eitA and 
the works or R&mSnuja, widely separated in time, are the 
great eapressions et bkakti in iu most reflccdve man<fcsta- 
tiona. They breathe a spirit that is loity and pure ; they 
represent a devotion that is emotional but restrained, and 
a morality that is <Teak on the aaive and soeial side, but that 
eontains elements in it of great worth. These havc already 
been diaeussed, and it u unneeesiary to return to them now, 
but we shall see the strength of their induenee in mueh oi the 
bhakti of later times. 

But in the religious movement rollowing the Kcformation 
we see the powerfui operation of inAuenees of a diHerent leind. 
Through the PurSiuu there were made eurrent iioiies regard- 
ing the boyhood or Rnshpa wbieh served to set him in a light 
utterly diiTerent from tbat ia whieh he isseen in the Bhagoi'ad- 
giti. Tlie doeuments whieh were moit inAuential in thisway 
were the ffanvaiHja and the BAkgava(a Pi/ratfa, and the latter 
in partieular was powerful in deternunuig the lines whieh 
eertain forms of later Vaishnavism took. Kpab^a is related to 
liave spent his youth among berdsmen; and utea are told 
of his many youtbful pranks and of his sports with the Gopls, 
the wives and daughters of the herdsmen, and espedaliy witb 
Rldba, who is not yet however mentioned by name. These 
tales beeame tbe basis or a worship of Kpshtia wliieh expressed 
itself in htghly emodonal and eestatie forms. 

Tbe BkaktiratHbvati. a work, dating from about A. U. 1400, 
whieb eonsists or extracts froai the Bkbgttvata Purdtta, shows 
how this induenee wrought in oae of its lines. It eommends 
the hkakti-marga as ihe only way of dclivcrance. 
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Neilher diarity, nor Meetidsm, nof «eriAoe», not purifica-topr rit», 
nor peoeaee» aad tdiKiooi vows plea« him. He is plwsed with pure 
derolion. liretyihing else is Ritile, mere moekery.* 

The SAaMra/MOm/r is fTee fiocn the impurer eiemem* that 
are fi>und in Krishna worehip. The passages eontained in 
It eonsist largely of cxaggcrated praise of the ef 5 cacy of a 
Mat/i whieh cxpte*sca itself iti a violcnt 1 y emotionrtl attaeh- 
ment lo the Lord. Singing hi» praise, bowii^ to him, and 
sbampooing his fcet are among the meaiM by whieli tlie 
eatatle union, in whielt is man’s dclivcraiKc, may be ntuined. 
And extfavagaDt language is used reganling the enieaey of 
ealling upon him. 

Eren a murderer of a Urahman, af bis own molher and leneher, »ncl 
o/ a eow, eren the eaier of dog‘s earrioo, oveo a law*born bmt 
n ^dra mother and a Nishidn (low-bnm pariah) father beeooKS 
parilied by iin^Dg the praise of ibe lord.* 

In sueh teaehing there is no loom for ethiea. Devotioii 
funilshea a way, indeed the only way, of eseape froin the 
fruita of ^trrwra. 

Just as gold, betted by fit«, lcav«8 oR' its droea nnd msains Us oorn 
appearanee, so is ibe human eoul d«ared of its kannie impurilieo by 
the applkation of dsrotion nnd aitaine to ra« (by regaming the purily 
thM is mme).* • 

But this purineation does oot eonstitute the foutidation for 
a new and toltier ethieal lifc. It does mean, bowcver, and It 
is important that thi* should be reeogni^ed, a withdrawal 
oT ihe Mftjt/a from bondage to the world of sense. There are 
indeed paasages whieh might seem to eontradiet this, but 
these bardly represent the most eharaeteristie teaehing of ihe 
work. The follo%vlng, Uken from the paasages In whieh are 
set forth the eause* that generate Mai/i, revcab what It 
involves on the moral side: 

May we bnve ibe eMipany of saints. TlieiT h«arts are full of eeoi- 

' SAtU-/mi/>ufMA. Eng. Trnns., p. sd. 

* //., p. io6. 


» /*., p. 38. 
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paMioa toward» aH llwiiig beingi and are fre« Irom pMiion» and *re 
eedowed iritb eineerity, itnughtlotwerdneM *ad o(b«r good qua]iue».‘ 

But in many modem seets we see the inf 1 tience of the 
BhSgavata PNrana lending to a devotion even more eestatie, 
and bound up with praetiee» morally evi]. Nimbarka has 
been already mentioned as tbe tounder ef the SanakWi-aath- 
pradi]m. He Hourished later than Rimiauja, und ts said to 
havc lived at Nlmba, a village in the Bellary distriet. The 
philosopliieal basis of his system was similar to that o( 
RAminuja, but what ts of more importanee is the plaee that 
he gavc to Ridhi in his religiou» teaehing. Hc taughl at 
B|indiban, and Irom there his inAuenee spread widely over 
Northem lodia. In the same line of reltgious developmcnt 
are the seets of Yallabha and Ghaitanya, who taught in 
Nortbem India iind Bengal respcctivcly during the Mxteenth 
eentuiy. 

We eaniwt here enter iolo a deuiled diseusslon of the 
philosophieal and religious doetrioea of these teaehers. In both 
an important plaee is given to the sports of Kfiah(}a, with 
oonsequenccs unfavourablc to the highesl morality. Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar says regarding the seel of Vallabh 4 chirya : 

The spirit of iW» tiritein ... leeiui to be sponiye eajoyi3»cot ««1 it 
eannot but be eipeeted to inAuenee the ordlnsTy lifc of iu Wlowei». 
Moral rigidiry ealniinadBg in indilTereoee to worldiy enjoynj«na «ad 
Ml(.abDegalkio does not sppear to be a ebsraeteristie o( ibis sebool.* 

Thi» is eerlainly a very noderate statement. For Yallabha 
teaehes that the highesl fruit of bkakti is atlmiasion to the 
ewrnal sports of Kpshna. Some apologists have sought lo 
defend his teaehing from the eharge of immorality whieh this 
ideal seems to justify, on the ground that the erotie lat^age 
used does not, if properly tmderrtood, supply any ineitement 
to immoral eonduet; aod it has been maintained that the 
language of esealted devotioa tends to take simtlar forms in the 
highest and purest religiems exprcssion. This may be so, but 

• p. sa * yaitHmim, 4«., p. 8*. 
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the fact reniaitu that in ihe Vallablm seet the love that has 
been oHered to God has b«*n deseiibed in Bgures that have 
sueh predonilnawtly xxual Implieations that the worship of 
Krishna ha* In eertain quarl«« been aeeompanled by lieenliou» 
praetiees. Proof or this was given in the Botnbay High 
Gourt in i«64. in ihe notorious ease of the Maharaj 4 s of 
Bombay. 

ehaitanya followed and ineulented a worship of an evcn 
mote emotional and eestatie kind, the objcct of whieh was 
Krishna similarly eoncdvcd. But he held personally to a 
raore asoetie type of mornlity, and in partieular to slrieier 
vkws regarding Uie relalions of the sexes. He taught that ihe 
individual soul is at lirst distinet from the Supreme Soul, but 
through love beeomes full of Ihe Supreme Sool, loses all aense 
or indiriduality, and beeomes absorbed In H Im. 

When love attuiu to ihe hia'tiesi piteh, li eonMiniies iueli iolo 

KAdhA, who u the n>n«i toveabto of all nnd faH of all qiutlit«ea.' 

In ihe later history of the seet of Chailanya, partly tbrough 
the iuHuenee of his own teaehing and partly through that 
of TinUie worshlp, we hnd the mtMe erotle aide beeomiiig 
promtnent. aud bis follower8 Indulged in praetiee* whieh he 
himseir eoodemned. 

It would be unfeir to pass from the ethieal side of the 
teaehing of Ghaitanya without i-eference to another aspeet 
of his teaehlng and la-aetlee. His goepel of salyation throi^ 
devotion wa* addressed to all soits and amditions of men and 
women. He iweaehed the doetiine of the brotherhood of men. 
and in theory rea^iied 110 distinetion of easte, though he 
him»clf followed its .loeial riiles. To this day groups or his 
rollowera ltve the monastie life, admitting into iheir fcnowshii) 
men and women of all eastes. 

What may be ealled Radhalsm reaehed its mo«t degraded 
expression in tbe praetiee of a seet known as the Sikhlbhiva», 
a small seet, the members or whieh *eek in way» that aie too 

' Dluodiulur, 
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di»gujiting (OT diseriptioo to atuin to the position eom- 
panions ol RidhS. 

In the doetrines of these iieets there ts coinp«nitivcly little 
positive moral teeehUig. From the ethieal potnt of view their 
interese lies ratlier in the impllentions whieh a non-moral 
doetrine of God may have whea it is eooneeted witb legendary 
elements sueh as were iotrodueed wheo RSdhl was pUeed 
in sueh a relationship to the Supreme object of worship. The 
most immoral consequenccs were reaehed as interest eame to 
be inereasinglyeentred io Rldh 2 ,and the worshipper soi^ht Cu 
hBve reprodueed in himsell the expcrtei)ce oT the God wbieh 
she poBsessed. 

We [-unui from these to other Vaishriavite seets in whieh 
we see the operation of mueh healthier inAuenees. The 
inAuenee of Rlmananda, a reiigious teaeher, bom probably 
about ehebeginningortbe iiiteenth eentury, had great strenglh 
and persistenee. He sougbt through tbe use or the veriiacular 
to bring religion down to the eommon people, and the mesaage 
wbieh he preaehed was addreased to all irrespective of easte. 
Ail that was needrul was devotioa. But, perhaps, most impor- 
tant of all was the new eontent whieh devotton reoeived when 
tuined, as it was by him, from Kri.’ihiiia and Ridhi to Rama 
aud Slti, the worsbip of whom waa free &om the impure ad* 
mixtures whieh had eome to ebanieterise the dcvotion of 
sevcral of the otber aeets. 

Ramananda was in the direet line o^ sueeession froni 
Riinfinuja, but his iiiRuenee wlh Tar less philosophieal than 
personaL He gathered nround him diseiples Trom varioas 
eastes, even from among the outeastes. Ooe of them was 
a woman, and the greatest of all, Kablr, is said to havc been 
a Mohammedan. 

In Kabir we have ooe ol tbe loltiest and purest inAuenees 
in ebe whole history of Indian religion. He wa.s a thinker, 
though not of the hrst order, and he lays down a dednite 
tbeory of the origin and natureof tbe Universe. The Supreme 
Soul and tbe iadiridual soul be holds to be essentully diatinet 
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from eaeli other, for God ereatod indivldual souls not rrom His 
own substanee but Iroin a subtle entity diatinet froro Hitn. 
Tbese ii>divjduals are ' of one blood and are one lifc EHs- 
tinetions of easte havc. thererore, no justification. The preeept 
of the Upantshads.' thou art that means not that there is 
no disdnetlon between individual souls and the Supreroe Soul, 
but that the jndividual soul is one witli the subtle eleroent 
• fnMn whieh all individii.'il souls irere dcvelopcd He eondetnns 
the vajM>uB forms oT rel^ious praetiee whieh he belieyes to be 
the oiiteome of rtlie vicw» of God. Ritea aod eeremomes 
scrvc onlj’ to generate pride in the heart of the worehipper. 
and Tail to lead him to God. 

Ttie soul i« 10 ibt mind ns n luookey is to a sbowman. Slaldne it 
danee io a vBiieiy ol way». it (uiind) liniilly l•ctllmB it ln it> ow» haiids.* 

It is a vain en<leavour through whieh men aeek to reaiise 
theii' oneiiess with God. 

Inthis worlda 11 )uvep»iM(l away ooo8idcrinKthen>selvcsto be KSiaa, 
but no one aeiuaUy beeaine Kaina.* 

Tbe root of all trouble lies in egotism orsclf-pridc.and release 
fTom it ean eome only through dcvotion going forth to meel 
the graee of RSma. He U tbe souree of all that is good. and 
without him nothing Ls good. 

lf you eudenYDar lo iicquirc one thinK (God), ereiy otber thing will 
eome to you; but i( you eiidcavour to Boquireevery ollier tliing, that one 
thine will be loet.* 

We havc in all this a lemarkably elear pereeptton of the 
inwardness of true religion, aiid of the deterniinative eharaeter 
of the relationship of the individual to God in the whole range 
of eKperienee. Tbere is bnt little appreeiatkin or the great 
poEitive tasks that eonrront tnen in a world where they are 
thrown togelher in sueh varied i'elations, but tbere is a very 
elear apprehension of the laet that in the higbest human 

’ Dhandarkar, p. 70. 

' Tnins. DhMidiithar, Vtiitifa»itm, Sait'itm, &V., p. ?*• 
*y*.,p 73 . 73 - 
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«ctivie}' rreedom Trom egotism aod 9elf>3eekli^ Is of lundA- 
menul imporUnee. And if there be but little in the way of 
a noeiai philoeophy, it is mueh that there should be a repudia- 
tion of thone arbitrary diatinettons that in India bavc kepe 
man apart rrom man. In all Indtan literature we have no 
elearer eKpressions of the unreality of tbe.'te distinetions than 
in tbe writlngs of Kablr. 

tt is but loily to ask whal the esiM ol s aalnt nsy be: 

TIm barber hae sougbt God, ehe »Mbcr*wotnaa, and the earpenter. 

Eran Riudns was a seeker AftM God. 

Tbe Bishi ■'iwtipaeha v.'is a (aaner by easte. 

Hlndus nnd MMlenu ntike hsiTe aebiered that End, wbere reuwiiu 
Do merk of disiiueiioD.' 

We sbnll not altentpi to give any aeeount of the numerou.'t 
other leaders who ineuleated the worship of Rima, or of the 
seets whieh they founded. But ntention should be made of 
Tulasldas, the aothor or the Hlndl Rim&yana, whieh has so 
deeply indueneed the minds of the eommon people of Northem 
India sinee the time 0! its appearanee in the latter part of the 
sixtccnth eenuiry. The details of his philoeophieai teaehing 
need not detain ua It ia suiheient to draw attention to the 
strongly ethieal eharaeter of his religtous teaehing. The 
supretiie fruit of devotion to K&m.i ia ddiverance from sin aod 
puriheation or the heart. And sin is conce{ved not in the 
eatemai and ritualistle manner in whieh we have so frequently 
seen it regarded, but as spiritual impurity whieh separatea the 
soul from God. Sueh sins are covetousness. iQfatuation, ia- 
toxication, and lust. The graee of Rama, wbieh ts found 
through ihaMli, destroys ain and eonTers the power of dis- 
tinguishing good and evil. The dcliverance whieh he gives 
does rwt express itKlf in traaaeendenee of good and evil, but 
it beeomes possible to the soul in whieh dwell forgiveoe«. 
devotion, kiwwledge, and eompassion. 

In the Marnthi eountry ibere has been io proeess for many 
eenturies a Vaishnavite moYement whleh has deepty inAueneed 
* Tagora, On* Hundrtd Ptant KdHr, I(. 
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the Iife psirtieularly of the eotnnion people. It is 

KrS.,., kno'l.n .. hl. 

Round these * great wealth of le«end has gathered- 1 he 

rpotU of Knshoa AiKi a pl«c in their legeodary 

iH pUee far less determinattvc than m the ** 

,ect» M ValUbha or Ghaiunya. The mo«t 

[n this movement were Nam<lev and TuWrtin. ^th 

U, <h. lowe o-d». or Hiodi, »x:i.ty, the 

fbom 1150 ), and ihe iatter a shop-keeper (boin i6o8). In 

both there was the same ardent dcvotion to \ ithoU, and the 

«me sense that hil worahip expresscs itsclf m purlty of lifc. 

rhowrthe «me er^tempt as the UterNorthem poeu 
rorSiieriinaBes and all theothcrextcriial meaos through^idi 
Z « eooimonly «>odht. » woLl « tor .ostoHtm, 

and meditatlon. 

boly plsee.' 

The way of deliverancc U throogh devotion to God soMm- 
^oiad by th.. purity of eomioet, wldeh it 
U is espeeially in absenee of prWe. seK-surrender. and humility 
that thls purity of heart cxprcsses itseli. 

hean P«L bOT»e) quieiude and (otgwenew. 

„.^rrj=r„ 

‘ rrM*. BlMiadarhaT, P- 

• /#., p. 9 »* 

* /K P- 9»' 
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tbought. At titnet he pyts utteranee to expressioos whkh, 
taken by tbemsel^es, would pve ground for regarding him as 
a monist of ihe «ehool of ^karlehirya. But el*e%vherc he 
«itaeks tbis phiiosophy as ineonsistent with his doetrine of 
Maiti. \Vc must regard him as a religious guide, not as an 
cxponent of a philosophy, and one eannot fail to be im- 
pressed by hls preswtation of the sriritual eharaeter of tnie 
devotion. It is only the pure in heart who ean see God. 

When tbe MspidMtt JaDcture «f Siiiihastha eonies, ii beii^ fotiuae 
o#»ljr to hsrbtrs and priests. Tbere are erotes ot sins in ibe lieart, bai 
enematly a man shairea tbe hair « Oie bead nnd tbe bedud. What 
bu been shaved olT haa elisnppeared. Teli me what else has ehanged. 
The rieioui babtlt nte noi chaofcd, wbieb migbt ho regaedad as a mark 
of the destruetkm of sma; lays Tukd, wiihaut deyotian nnd fnitb 
evfjyth)DC else k uaeless (rooble.' 

A single passage will serve to show how he eoneelyes the 
eharaeter of the siiint: 

Soeb itre the aaints who mett ua oti tbia path thal tbe ietier ot the 
world ia brokes at the sight of ihem; tbey aie ever lined wiih ihe Jay 
of irue mind tmd true being; we iball botMtir thein as hallowed sourou 
of liboation. Faith Is their oU-suAoliig prineiple.' nothing breaki 
their repoee: tbey emih ihe apirii of mSdelity, Dy ebeir inerey to oll 
ereotures tbey destroy the root of hatred : they treai all as brotben— 
friend, foe, or ehild of their own. l'nriry yoor miod, body, ond speeeh: 
beholding bii form erery'where, mlute k. Be htonble wiih yoiir wboie 
heait, reiwiUKiBg all praaumptuous pride- lio stot gteedy of gain, oor 
seropidoos aboui honour t deiire and lore aie islie. One who knows 
al 4 yet keeps as ttUI os though he knew noibiag. tueh a «me the saints 
eoiM suddeoly 10 ririt. Ite traly faiibfal, and loU not aiter wealih, 
tbea tbe talots wiU ever risit yoa. Thut says Tuka, skk of piide or 
loamiBg.' * 

We have ehewen but a fcw of the moat outstandlng «pre- 
ientattvcs of tbe Yaishnaya B/iaifi moveincnt, and have 
touehed but lightly on their teaehing and spirit. But what bas 
been said wiJl perhaps be suAeient to give some indieation or 

' Trant. Bhandarkar. yiaftfavism, p. 94. 

* Trana. FTascr aod Marathe, Ti* Pttmt ^ TuUrtm, p. 388. 
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tbe yariety of waya in whieh the spirit of dcvotion has been 
related to ethieal )ife and thoiight. The one featurc eommon 
to all is the be)ief in the bhakti’inarga, a» opposed to the 
karma-tHorga and the jHSna-marga, as the twiy of deliverance. 
Thb way bas been round eompatible with an elaborate ri tualtsni, 
as among the Yallabliaa, and with an almost eomplete nbsenee 
of ritualism.AS in Tukariirn, with idolatry na in Tukirilm, and 
with repudiatton of idolatry, as in Kablr. It has aUo ]>een 
assoeiated with mueb variety of elliieal teaehing. We havc, 
at the one pole, a dcvotion whieh is non-mora), )eading in 
eaiain or its exL>i«ssions to immoral eonduet. At the other 
pole, ive hAve a devotion whieh is inseparably eonnoeted with 
purlty or moral eharaeter. These diiTerenees are to be traeed 
direetly to differences in the ehnrneter of the legendary inaterial 
whieh has gathered round the various eiilts. ])ut this legen- 
dary material is, again, the instrumenl Tor the expresaion of 
eertain ideas regarding God, whieh ])avc the roost pi‘ofound 
aigniheanee for hfc. For when we speak of the ideas regard* 
ing God whieh havc entered into t)>e philosophieal ehought or 
the religious pi-aettee ot men, whether these ideas havc been 
presented absti'aetly or in legemlary or mytholo^eal garb, 
we are dealing with ideas that have been formcd of the nature 
of the Uniyerse within whkh we livc anel aet The legends 
regarding the sports or Krishpa are the cxpression of a v{ew 
of the UnlveT«e that fails to see moml ideals in tlieir true 
podtion in it. In saying this we must not be supposed to be 
using the terro moralin the restrieted sensewhiehtheerotieism 
of the tales might suggest. The ease has fai- wider implieations 
than that The question is, partly, whether the Universe ts 
rationally eonstituted, or whether the element or eapriee ean 
enter into it. It is a larger qucstion than that, for the 
Universe might coooeivably be law-ordered and yet not be 
morally oonstituted in the striet sense ; but this is one of the 
implieations of the question. Looked at simply from this 
point of view, the tales or Kriahna are the expression in 
popular form of an irrational view of the Univerx, whieh does 
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not nuke provis>ckn for an ordered morality. On the other 
hand, il we tum tothestuf!'of whiehtbe Universe Ueonstituted, 
&s distinet rront its form, we hnd in h elements that are 
equally ineoiuistent with a satisfactory morality. At tbe 
heart of it there is a plaee for lieenee, deedt, and trieleery, and 
all this has its inevitable ledeetlon tn tlie Iives or thone who 
plaoe their eonhdenee in it 

This ia the rattonale of what tn the language or religion 
would be expressed in somewhat diiTerent terms. If the end 
or Teligion be the attainment or tome sort or relattonship with 
God, whatever the nature of that relationship may be, it is 
a matter or supreme importanee how God is conceived. ir 
God be pietured as holy, just, and righteous, we have the 
ground for one ktnd of life in His worshtppers. If He be 
pietured as moved by the passiont and weakneases of mortali, 
we have the ground for another. The moral con8cquences 
are greatest when it is a relation of rellowship with Ilim that 
is sought. The ideais that govem human life will be drawn 
from the eoneeptioin that ts lieid of the lifc of God Himsclf, 
and the relation forme<l with Him will be determiDed in ita 
nature by what is belleved to be Hts eharaeter artd attitude 
to men. 

All this is very re(evant to the ease of eertain of the rornu 
of Yaish^arism whleh we have eonsidered. The same priit* 
eiples might be applied to the ease of many ^ivite eults, into 
whieh the sexual element enters et’en more strongiy, espedally 
of the SSktas, into whose worship there enter praetiees or the 
most debasing kind. But this part of the subjcct need irot be 
further deveioped. It ia suAieient to have drawn attention to 
a line of popular religion that has tended to the degrading of 
morality, and to havc indieated in a geoeral way the root of 
the evil. 

The Riore worthy ethieal teaehing of religious leaders like 
Kablr, Tulasldia, Nimdev, and TukSrlUn is the outeome of 
loltier eoneeptiont of God and of the oature of the relationship 
of the indiyidual wlth Him. His eharaeter {s not in all eues 
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«■ully eihlelied, and tbe immoral legendary element has not 
been entlrely excluded. But a far purer eoneeption has been 
Tormed of the nature of Hl* lov« and of the manner of the 
operaHon of Mis graee. But the blight of paBsivi.<)m remalns. 
God has been thought of in a way that has .«enred to di3»oIve 
the arHficial djvistof» that a Talte philosophy ereeted or 
dcfcndcd between man and man or between cla.as and elass. 
We are brought evcn, a« in Tukar.lm, to the thought of the 
brotherhood or man. But this Uiought failcd to rumish the 
motive for an activc, strenuous soeial morality. It did littte 
more than move nien to abstain from injuiy. It was realiaed 
that the inBietion of injury on llving beings was ineompatible 
with the nature of God, and that pride and selhshness were 
ineompatible with a life ot devotioa to Hlm, but it was not 
fully lealised ihat God mighl have purpooes whieh eould be 
.«erved by active endeavour for the good of others, or that 
there was a self.*.sscrtivcnes8 whieh was not sellish and a sense 
of the worth of pei-sonality whieh was not pride, or ihat there 
wa.s possible an activity (ti the woikl whleh was not worklly. 
Thls is a line of ai^ument whieh it is possible, of eourse, to 
preas too strongly. The rountains of human sympathy have 
never been so diy that raen havc eompletely iailed to «ervc 
eaeh other, arkd thero have not been laeking injunctIons to 
sueh .seryiee. But tbe weakness whieh has been indieated 
besets mueh evcn of what is best in the ethieal teaehing of the 
great exponeiits of bhakti. 


CHAPTER VI 


HTHIGAL TENDENeiES IN MODERN HINDU 
THOUGHT 

TnE ethieal thoughi whieh wt htve been eonsidering 
throughoiit tlie eoune of this gtud}' has been eondueted, in 
the greate^t parl of it at least, in vicw or a sodal order of 
a (ixed and stable eharaeter. It ia chiefly on this aoeount that 
the more {undaiDental probiems of ethies obtnided themseNes 
with but little inristenee on the minds of thinkers. There is 
rto need to probe into the ^oundstions of an order wbieii U 
be1ieved to be dirine- But in modem times thoughtrul men 
have been eompeiled to face problems that lie very near the 
foundalioaH of the inoral aud sodal life. They have been 
driven to thU by the eompelHng forcc of dreumsUnee*. 

Wesiem thought and praetiee have ine^itably cxerdscd 
a profound innuenee on the thought and praetiee of the people 
o( India. It U pnsslble to cxaggenitc tn wrillng on sueh 
a 6ubject, but it is no cxa^eration to sa}' that eontaet with 
the West, partieularly In the forms whieh this eontaet has 
taken during the past eentui^', has had the ePeet or giviag 
a new direetion to the ioterests and aspirations of Urge num- 
bers who belong to the edueated elasaesin Indta. Tbe Hindua 
throughoiit thdr long history have been brought ineo eontaet 
with more ihan one alien civilization, and thU eontaet has not 
been without its results. But the results have not usually 
taken the Torm of a proround modiheation of sodal or moral 
ideals. H induUm has always been more than Catbolic, and it 
Iias shown a wonderful eapadty for assimilaeing ideas and 
praetioes of dtyerse and seemingly ineompatible kinds. It has 
beeu likened to an old rambling building to the original TabHe 
of whieh additioms havc eonstantly been made, and to whkh 
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lurther addiUoiu uuy be made indelinitely. But amid all 
ehaoges the enain strueture has stood, and none of the inHu* 
enees brought to bear on it in aneient times was powerroi to 
sltake its Toundations. Ac one time it .•eemed that Buddhism 
would do so, but that inBuenee led to no lundamental reeon- 
struetion. Even Mahommedanisin, whieh has been so long 
and so hrmly btablislied in Indla, ba5cxercisedcomparativeIy 
little inAuenee on lltnduism itselT. It han dniwn coDvcrts in 
large numbune (rnm Hinduism, but it has cvot lod to any pro- 
Tnund modllieation of thu tabrK ol Ilindu thoughl aml 
praetiee. 

It niay be said thal il is too early to siwiik witli any euii. 
Hdenee of the elTeels of niodem Hurupean inHiienee. Iiidia has 
boweil low berore many anotlier blasl, and it niay reasonably 
be held Ihat the We>tern inHuenees whieh liave touehed it 
during the past eentury havc done so only superiieially, Sueh 
a eontention eannot be dogmatieally rcjectcd, but on tlie other 
hartd it inay be pointed out thal in modem times the ;vhole 
world has beeome so unilied thnt it seeins Itkely to be diHieult 
for aiiy people to withdrnw it»cl( rrom ibe opention o( inHu- 
enees whieh are nt work in tlie wider world. We are ihercfore 
justihed in assuming ihal ihe modilieationa wlueh have taken 
plaee in the outlook ofKO many Himlus in modern times are 
not the exprcssjoD of merely pnssing modes ol thought, but 
that ihey are the eHeet of tbe operation oT inHueuees whieh are 
bound to eoiittnue lo operate, whatever ehanges may take plaee 
in thepolitieal reUtion of India to ihe nations of the West. 
For India ean never withdraw hersell from the euUural inllu- 
enees whieh are at work throughout the world. 

The inHuenee of the West has been lualdng itself felt iii 
various ways. There is fin>t oT all tlue inlluenee wbieh has 
eome from the side ot religion. Tbe religion whieh the 
Westemer has brought with hiin is a universal religion, whlle 
that of the Hindu is national. Mahotnmedanism also is a uni- 
versal religion, and its impaet on Hinduism has been no less 
strong thail Uiat of Cluistianity, or, to put it luore aeeurately 
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it has been no leu potent as an inAueiiee iu deuehlng Hindtu 
from their allegianee to Iheir aneient faith. Indeed in thU 
respeet it has been ineomparabiy more powerfu 1 . But Chri&* 
tianity has inAueneed thu minds of many who haxx not been 
brought within its fold io a way that Mahomniedanism has 
nevcr done. There have been eertain great religious Agure*, 
tbe nioat noUble or whom was Kablr. in whom wv see the 
blending or elements taken from the Hinduand Mahommedan 
religiuns, but the meeling of tbe adherents of the two rdigions 
has not usually led to sueh resulta The fact is that Mahom- 
medanism eame to India as an alien force, inseparably 
aasoeiated with the hostile peopleswho professcd it. It might 
be said tbat the eireumatanees under whieh Christianity was 
brought to India were not essentially diilerent. As a matter 
or fact there were fcw poiots of similarity, except ehat both 
were the rdigious profeased by conquering pooplea. And 
there are elemenbi io the ehristian mesaage whieh luive made 
an appeal to tbe intdligenees and eonseieoees of the people of 
India whieh Mahommedauiam eould oot make. In partieular 
mueh of the ethieal teaehing of the Go&pels bas found warm 
appredation. And it has beeo possible Tor Hindus to appeal 
from the praetiee of profcssing Christians tothdr prineiples.as 
it has not been possibk to do with Mahommedans, at any rate 
80 elTeetiyely. We havc fouod reason to bcUevc that therg is 
a proround diAerenee between the aundpointsoT the Chrtstian 
and the Hindu ethk; yet nuny Kindus hive Tound enueh in 
ehristian teaehing by whieh they have sought to enrieh and 
reinroree their uwn ethie, 

Another power/ul set of inAuenees lia» eouie along the linea 
of seienee, literature, and what, for want of a better tenn, we 
may eall eullute. The soeial instiUitions of the West, its aaive 
philanthiopy and the organiaationswhieb have been set up for 
givlng dTeet to it, have deeply impressed the minds of niany 
or the most eamest aad intelligeot Hindus. And, in spite of 
mueb that is unworthy in the ideals of li& presented in Euro- 
peaii literature, the>' havc Tound rwealed In tt ways of lifc iu 
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maoy woys frccr and more satisfy(ng than orthodox Hinduism 
has providcd. Take all tbi« in conjuuctiou with the diacoverics 
and inyentions whieh we owe to tnodern seienee, the /ruits of 
whieh have been made available to the people o( ludia, and 
some idea enay be formed of the extent ot the i’cvotution wbieh 
is being wrought ihroui^h the eontaet oT tlte Kast with the 
West. £veu holy men havc appreeiated invcutions whieh 
have made it possible for them to travct in the oourse or ti Tew 
days from one end of India to the other, and temple eourts 
have Fejoiced in the elear liglU lurnished by eleetrieity. Gaste 
atKl easte, raee and raoe have been thrown togelher to an extent 
that in aneient times would have been impossible. Aneienl 
Hindu explanations of the phenomena or nature havc had to 
give way berore Uie explanations of modern seienee, aiid the 
seientiiie study of histury, eeonomies, and poliiies has wrought 
gi-eae ehanges on the outlook of tlie edueated elosseu, while the 
new seienee or soeiology has scrvcd to ahed uew light on their 
aneient sodal institutions. 

These are but a few of the ways in< whieli the lire and 
thought of the West luive been leaving their mark on India. 
There are some who stigmatise these inAueiiees as materialistie, 
to whom even the work of soeial amelioration sebms to be 
wrongly direeled. Again tbere ure inany whose devotion to 
the forms of Hinduism hoa remained unimpaired but who havu 
rortaken its s[>irit; who havc gladly taken from the West what 
it lias to oiTei' in tlie way of means to the attainment or iiiaterial 
prosperity but bave rejected iu biglier ideais. Rut there are 
otbers, as has aiready been Indieated, wlio have bee» impreioed 
by the eharaeteristie ethie of the West, espeeially as they have 
seen It expressed in the lives ol devoted men and women. The 
treasures of Western thought and uivention may attraet men 
for no bigher reason than that they fumish the means for the 
acquisitjon of many things good for the body. But tbe appre* 
eiation whieh eertain roitns of eonduetand eertain irirtues more 
eharaeteristie ot tbe West thanor the £ast liave Tound in India 
is an appreeiation of sometbing that is beiieyed to be good 
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simply beeause it U good. To sueb the inAuenee of the West 
has uol been meteridisiiig but HpirituaUaing, opening the way 
to a liighei'spirituaKty than Hinduism eould prouide, furnishing 
tlie spiritual lire with a rieher eontent; for tliey have eome to 
see that ihe »ervicc ol God hnds at leiut pari ol ita expreasion 
in the seTvice uf man, and that the reeourees ot inodem dis* 
covery and invcntion inay be used in this seruiee. 

It wUI not be difficuU Tor tho»e who liavc studied the various 
phases of Hindu ethieal tliought set forth in the Toregoing 
ebaptera to realiae ihe exient of the revolution whieh this 
itDpUes—ihat among a people dominated by ideaU whieh 
hardly leavc any room for belter in the posBibilily of turning 
the present world to aeeount, there should eome to be appre* 
eiat^ aitd praetised rorms of aciivity, the objcct ot whidi is 
the betterment of eondltions in this world; thatainong [leople 
who have Ihought ot the highest lire as that of the asoetie who 
haa disowned all sodal ties there should be dcveIoped respeet 
and admiration Tor tbose who, elaiming atl men aa their 
brothers, give thenKelves in self*sacrificing scrvice to the 
lowest and most degraded. 

So far, bowevcr, we hBve beeii tleaiing only in u generai way 
with the nianirestations of the new spirit in India—with the 
way in whiell it is nianifcstjng itself pruetieally. Another 
queation lian more importanee froni die point of vtew of tlie 
present study: Wliat are tliougIitful inen aaying aud writing 
regarding the theory or moraiily ? It inay be said at the out- 
aet that modem India has not so Tar produeed any great 
[ihilosopbiea] thinker wlio lias sought to re-interpret the great 
problems of being, knotring, and doing in the light of the new 
eonditions. It is perhaps too early for sueh an attempt to be 
made. There are. howcvcr, many who are deeply versed in 
the philosophy of the West, and who are prepared to diseuss 
the problems ot philosophy and ethies with Western thinkera 
on equa] terma. But even among eheae there are not many 
wbo have made any thorough elTort to relate Hiodu and 
Weetem thought It is eader for the average Hindu than for 
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most lo eoodue» liia tbinking on any given range ol que 9 tioDs 
within a elosed eompartment. And »o we oftcn find men who 
in their praetioe havc not broken with Hinduisen, but wbo in 
thdr ethieal thinking follow lines laid down by philosophers of 
the West. We eannot, of eourse, lay this iis a d>arge against 
all the most aeholarly tnind-H of India. or even againat a huge 
proportion of them. There are many who havc sought lo 
make eoneisient their ihinking about the doepest probleni» of 
expcricnce. and who have the eourage lo eoiirorm their prae- 
tiee to their theory. There are stome who, without bieaking 
eomplelely with thdr Hindu soeial «ganiaation, have been 
prepared rearlessly to foIlow the truih whcrcvcr it might luad 
them, and who have refused to be delleeted from their eourse 
by the threatenings of orthodoxy. There are olhers whohave 
broken with Hindu soeiety and have Tound a hoine in the 
iiociet>' of tlie ehrislian Ohureh or of one of tbe l e^orined 
rel^ioiis bodies whieh in the past eentury have spruiig ul> tn' 
India. But still there are muayanioiig the rankand filcof the 
edueatoel dasses who are prepaied to expoUfvd and defend 
theories of moials whieh are at variancc with the priiieipk» on 
whieh they aet. And thoughtful llindus confess to us at 
times ehat they fccl that the Hiiulu aiul the Wc«tcrn thinker 
look at these problen» from pointsofvicwthatarcpoIesapaTt, 
ehal they ean plaee thcin8clvcs at one or the otber at will, but 
thal they are unable to find any higher standpoint froin whleh 
they ean survcy the sitiiation of whieh they huvc had vicw8 Ui 
many ways so ineonsistent. This is a fact, howevcr, the main 
interest of whieh is psyehologieal. It represents a pashing 
pbase, for people will not eontinue indehnitely to work with 
ineonsistent eoneeptions. 

Before we pass on to eonsider some of the ways in whieh 
Hindus have boen tryiug to formulate a elearer and more 000- 
sistent philosopby life, it may be of ioterest to mention 
briefly a phase of thought to whieh expre$sion is irequently 
given by popular writers and speakers. It is frequently stated 
that the main lines of Hindu soeial and ethieal praetke are 
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sound, but that it is neeessaiy at ihe sanie time (or the people 
of Indi» to emuUte the progrcssivenes8 of the West. This is 
sometimes put in extrefne form& For example, we havc 
heaid addresses io whieh the Ved 5 nU of Sankar*charya wa.s 
extollcd as the greatest aud true»tof all philosophies, the spirit 
©r militarism eommended, and the duty of soeial senriee, par* 
tiealarly in the work of mising the depressed elaases, ineuleated. 
It would be uniair to take as illustrationa of serious tendeneies 
of Hindu thought atotements at whieh all elear-thinking HLndus 
WDuld seoiT. They are mentiooed here only beeause we beliere 
we ean see in them evid«iice of a .strong tendeney among the 
edueated elasees to maintain the aneient thought and eustoms 
of HinduUm inviolate, but to add lo them something, they 
know not what, whieli shall help to bring India into llne with 
the more piogreasive nations of the West. 

EUbrts of a more systematie kind have been roade by indi- 
viduals and soeieties to briiig Hindu thought into Jine with ihe 
ideals that have inspired the best lire of tht modern world. 
The impulse ha» usually eome from the side of religion, and 
the most eommon fonn wbieh it has taken has been Uie 
endeavour to te-interpret aneienl Hindu thoughl as expressed 
in the Seriptures. 

Oae of the most notable roovemci)ts i« inodem times has 
been that represeiited by the Brahma Sama], whieh originaled 
iu Beiigal but whieh has branehes in many parts of India, and 
by the Piai'ihana SamSlj, whieli stands for similar prineiples in 
Bombay. Tbe BrShma SaniiLj was in its irieeption an eeleetie 
jnovemcnt, and its oHginal founder, KajB Rtmmohan Roy 
(1773-1835), adenowledged his deep indebtedness to the 
ehristian Seriptures. He deelared that he found tbe doetrine 
of ehrist more conducive to moral priociplcs,and better a d apted 
for the use of rational beings, Ihan aiiy other whieh had eome 
to his knowledge. And it is signiheant of his breaeh with 
traditional Hinduism that he departed entirely from the doe- 
trines of iarma and traiismigration. But from the time of 
Debeodranalh Tagore (1817-1903) there have been some who 
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have foIlow«d a» ethieal thei»m whieh \iys dBiin to a purely 
Hindu origin. It has been maintained that the speeulatrye 
bads ot Hinduiaat has been mueh miiunderstood; that tts 
pantheistie eharaeter and i>on-moral hnplleatioru ]uve beeit 
gteaily exaggerated; that It does not liupport the anti-aoeial 
aud predomlnantly passivc ideala whieb it bas been so generally 
supposed to justify. It U iiut nuuntainod thal it funiishct> no 
ground Tor the ideals that havu Tound bo widu aeeeptanee in 
India, but what is ui^'ed is tbnt tbere ore other eleenents in it 
that havc been tou little rugarded. Dubeodranath and his 
assoeiates befurc the iniddle of lasl eentury diseouered a new 
rule of lifc, based on the aneienl wrilings, whieh tliey deelined 
howevcr to aeeepl as infalliblo guides, plaeing Kuason aiid 
Coiiaciervcc in the paiition ol supreme autliority. Debendra* 
nath set fofth his i-eligious ai>d ethieal teaehing in a work 
entitled tlie BrA/ima D/ianna Grautha, a inanual intended Tor 
themembersorUieBrahma Samaj. The hrst paitor the book is 
devotloaaI, and it is a oompilation froin tlie Upanishads. The 
seeond pait eontains his moral teaehing, aud it is eompiled 
rroui Manu, 1 'ttjhenialtya, the Makab/i/b-ata, and other Hindu 
Seriptures. He iejected the mouistie inferpretaUon of the 
Upanishads given by Siai^karieharya, and ollered a theistie 
interpretation, whieh he buld to eNpress the true spirie or 
aneient Hindinstn. So, tn the Brilhma Dkarma Graut/ia he 
teaehes that the One Supreme is ' the God of truth, inhnite 
wisdoni, gooduess and power, l^terna] and A]I-pervactiDg, the 
One witliout a seeond In tliis we are a long way rroni the 
' neti, neeiof the Upanishada. It is in Hia worship tlut sal- 
vation Ites, and tltis worship eousists in ‘ toving Him aiiddoing 
that whieh He lovethIn his writings and surmons Debea- 
draiuth laid great emphasis on moral dutiea. and tiiere are 
passages whieh might almost have eome fiom the praetleal 
part of one of the Pauline epistle». Take, for exatnple, iwo 
paragraphs from his ' Parewell OITeriDg ’: 

Let only thai be doae wbkb proouiteib w«|]>bciug. Do ao eril tu »u 
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evil-doer. 11 any ehouU mvrk unrigti(«ouesee«, it «bould not be 
nquited by uiirighteousneM. Alwnyt be r^hieous. Evil should be 
ov«roo(ue by good, nod untightemisneeii by tighteousoess. 

eonteod witb no one. Kestrain nuger; end, imbueil wttb love mkI 
ehnrity, behave jus(Iy to sll. Let love be your rate t4 eonduet wiih 
rogurd (0 oiben.' 

It kuH to be remcQil>eiL.-d tliat Oebendranath's intere^t iu Uie 
great qtiestions of religion and llfe was the oiiteome of an 
impiilee not primarily specuUtive but praetteai. Hc did nol 
proress hiiDseir a philosopher, and he did not address liiiniielf 
to philosophie minds. llut, bcljeving proToundly that the 
heart of the aiKient Ilindu religion wb.>i sound, he de.stred thal 
hu reUow>coutttrymen altould share in what was besl in its 
liie. It would therelore be unralr to eritteise his teaehing as 
ir it lormed a philoisophieal systetn. It » suAident if we here 
emphasiite the iaet, wbieh haa had so important praetieal 
implieationa, tbat DebendriUiath believed that he had been 
able to find in the Hlndu saered writings the prineiples of an 
ethktal theism. so that he eould teaeh tbat God is holy, that 
the univerBc ia morally eonatituted, and that His worahip Ands 
parl or its cxprcssion in ethieal aclivity within soeiety. 

Tbe traditions of the Adi Hrahma ^am2j, Debendninath's 
braneh of the SamSj, havc been maintained by Dr. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, who iihares his ^ather’s deep dcvotion to Uie 
Hindu saered writings. His nrind Irom ehildhood has been 
steeped in what is best in the anetent thought or India, and 
at ihe same time he U versed in the literature of tbe West, 
and fuily appreeiates the eulture whieh it represents. Hedoes 
not profes8 himseir «n adherent of aay of the philosophieal 
sebools, but the inAuenee of Vedantist thought ts inore marked 
in bim than in his Tather. But he shares hU fathers strot^ 
ethieal eense, and he joiQS with bim in eommending an active 
moralhy in wbieh the direetmg prindple Is love, a lovc 
towards God, whieb ineludes in its embraee not only the world 
of men but natore. 
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Dr. Rabindranath'* philosophy of lifc finds cxprcssion in all 
his numerous works, but it is in his Sa/i/uutA thal he give 8 
most dcfinitc and lystematie form to his i digiou* and ethieal 
view 8 . These view* have been *o widely sludied that it is 
desirable that weahould givc some brier spaee to a eonsidera- 
tion ofthose oftheni whleh havc an immediate benringon the 
ethieal problem. 

Theie is, first of all. hi* eoneeption of the reiationship of 
the soul with God. In the .loeient Seriptures ihere nre two 
main w.ay 8 in whidi thi'» relaiion*hip is conccivcd. Theymay 
be thought of a* distinet, bul il ma)' be [wssible for a relation 
of uiiion betwoen them to he established. On the other hand, 
they may be thought of as already one, ar>d the realiaation of 
Ihis imity on the part ol the soul may be poaaible. Tbee « 
a world of dilTerenoe between these two eoiieeption* of tbe 
relationship of ihe sonl %vith God. Now Dr. RabindranatU 
elearly toaehe* that tlie goal for man i* the i’eali/ation or 
Attainment of uniiy with God. 

Though ibe West has aeeepiied ns it» leaeher Him who l«ld^ 
praetoimod Ki» <ii»en«8 with HU Patber, and who ostwrted Hit 
rollowen to be perTeei as t»od, it lia» neyor been teeoneiled 10 thii iden 
tif ouT unity with tl>« InRnilebeing. Iteondemns u npieee of Wasphemir 
any impliearinn oT man's boeomiiiK God. . . . Ye», we inuM beeomt 
Brahma. We mnsi not shrink rmm avowing thi». Our e»««rice ia 
iDeaninKte»» lf « new am etpeet m renlbe the liighe»! perleeiH» 
ihat there i»' 

The doetrine Ihat ia here sct forth ean really be made eon- 
ststenl with what he teaehes regarding lovc towards God only 
ihrough ambiguitiea of l.nnguagc. The erown of love is ‘ at. 
ooe.neas’, not 'one-ness’, with tlie belovcd. Dr. Rablndranath 
speak* as iftbc two term* were interehangeable, while they are 
really diflfcrcnt and havc vcry dilTerent implieations.as tnay be 
found fiom a study of Hindu lliought. Realitalion of ooeness 
would mark, not the eonsummation, but the annihilation of 
1 ovc, for love ean cxist only between two being*. It may be 
> p. t$4- 
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remarked in passiiig that it U here ehat so enueh of Ilindu 
m^stieiun dilTers teto eatlo from distinaively Christian mystt- 
eisro. The one .liros at realitation of untty, the other at atuio* 
ment of ttnion. 

Tbe name coiifusk>n u latent in the ethieal teaehing n-hkh 
is eonnoeted with this doetrine. He eonderons the spirit of 
the West that sets out to subdue Nature as if h were something 
forcign, Hsying that India has put all her emphaais on the 
harmony thnt exiats between the indHdual and the universal. 
The appearanee of disharmony is alleged to be the ouleoroe 
of onidyA, of ignoranee. This is undoubtedly tnie as a state* 
ment ot the most widely aeeepted Hindu belief. And we 
have as a matter ot fact in India the speetade of eountless 
individuals .seeking to overcomc this amdyA through ei^ita* 
tion, aided by various ^orms of aseetie praetiee. It is not 
quite easy to aseerlain what the attitude of Dr. Rabindranath 
to this subjecl is. He seeros in plaees to approvc the ideal 
of the smnyM^ and he eertainly eomroend.5 the spirit of 
renundation. 

W« see evory«b«rc in the hutnry «if uum Hiat the tpirit cif retHineit* 

tinn it tbe deepeR reslity ri the hitiTuur touL* 

And he linds this spirit manifc5ted by the saints oT BuddhUm 
aod of Htndtiism. But at the same time he mainUinH that 
attainment is through tovc, and froni the use of this term 
furtber confusion arises. Love is a term hav{ng more tban 
one eonnotation, and mueh trouble ha« arisen from the 
ambiguities that h covers. When it is nakl, for example, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyse!f', it is not a mere 
emotional expericnce that is efljoined. It is primarily the 
seeking for others of those goods that we sede for ourselaei. 
In the annals of Hindu saiDts it would be didieult to iind 
evklence of mueh active elTort, steadily sustained, for the good 
of others. Dr. Rabindranath himself eommesds the Bengali 
aseetk, who in answer to his qucstion why he did not preaeh 
’ StLannd, pp. p. M- ’ i*- P- 'S'- 
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his doetrine to all the people of the world. said; *Whoevcr 
fccls thirsty will of himsclf eome to the river If there be 
lovc beie, it is eertainly not a love whieb leads to a soe^ 
ethie. 

But he goes beyond thls and proelaims the doetrine of 
realimtion through aetioo. 

The moK man aets nnd makes netnal »bnt was Litent in him. the 

nenrer dee* he hrioa the disiani Yet-to-be.* 

Biit oiir difficully i« as to the eontent of wbat is latent in him. 
There la mueh both good and bad Intent in us, and the teaehing 
whieh we aie eonsidering dcrives mueh of its plaualbility in the 
Western world from the Taet that there are moial distinetions 
alieady formod to whieh appeal ean be made. Dr. Rabiu- 
dranath himself aupplies us with no prineiple by rererewe to 
whieh the»e dKtinetiotu may be discovcred. Nor' does 
orthodoa Hlndu thought. It is nol sufficieut to speak of 
realiring the harmooy of Ihe Bclf with the Univcrsc in leeling 
and aetion. It might reasonably be elaimed that the Amerlean 
settler who sets out lo ‘subdue nature’ is reaHaing this 
haitnony in as real a seure a.s any other agent, for the phrase 
•subduing natuie’ is a popular and misleading oue, natuie 
being In trath unsubduable. Nor is our diHieulty met by 
anythli^ ihat is said of the need of fremng ourselves from the 
bonds of personal desire*. For that only raises the question: 
What are personal deslres t Here again no prineiple is givcn 
by wbieh we may be helped to an answer, and we are nol 
earried mueh farthcr on by lai^age l egarding the need of 
being saved from the grasp of the self tliat impnsons us, or the 
foolishnc8» of the man who eonsiders the sepamteDess of self 
a.s his most saered possession. The thorot^h-going Ved 5 nti.st 
is more logieal, when, renouneing aetion, be tiirns in eon- 
templation within the 9clf, seeking the ' self within the heart . 
It may be remarked in eonelusion thal the woik of Dr. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, presented as it is in sueh cxqui8ite literar>' 

• /t., p. laa 
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{oaa, ai>d manileseing a spirie ao aoble and devout, yet serves 
to show how impossible is the taak of atteniptingthepresent»* 
don or nn ethie restiog cven on what is best in Hindu thought 
until the ronndatioas havc been more thoroughly exainined 
and tested. 

The BCtivities of some of the Toremoet leaders of modem 
thought in India have been eonneeted with the BrAhmn SAml; 
in its dilTerent branehes. We pass these by, Tor in so lar as 
they have dealt with ethieal ^uestions, their teaehing ha.* 
generally rested on an eeleetie foundation- They profess not 
to repreaent the tnie Hindii tradition, but to aeeept truth from 
all tei'iptures and from the teaehlng of all persons witliout 
distinetion or eroed or eountry. In praetiee they lollow 
a morality whieh is largely Christian, and some of their 
enembers in their writings even go beyond many Christians in 
their insistenee on ehristian ethieal prineiple. 

Tbere havc been in modern times oth« movemcnts wliieh 
are full of interest for the student of Hindu ethies. One ofthe 
most remarkable is the At^-u Samlj, a movement eaaentialiy 
conservatjvc in its eharaeter, in eonneaion with whieh there 
has boen provldcd a re-interpretatioa oT the rundamentals ot 
Hindii thought, tlie objcct of whieh has been the moditieaHoii 
o{ praetieal )ife in sueh a way that the people of India may be 
Atted to sUnd along.side the more pi'(^re3.><jvc nations of the 
WesL Dayinaoda Sara»-vati (1634-1883), the Tounder ol the 
Sainij, rcccived no Engltsh edueation, and the knowledge 
whieh he eame to possess of Westem thought and eultiire he 
ac<]uired indireetly. From hia earliest days be was a bold and 
adventurous spirit, dissatiaAed with many things ta tbe Ufe of 
his owQ people. His bie^rapher, Lala Lijpat Rai, has well 
deseribed this dissatuiraetion: 

H« s«w tbat tbe best of the Hittdus bad culcivated a aiorbid and 
ridkulous desire fer peaee; tbat huiead af dghtlng tbe passloos and 
lower instlneU aad leodina the way by their soeoesses, they wer« OyinK 
from tbeu oue of sheer eowardiee. He was for eowpiest, and he wished 
a gaide, a frieod and a eeaebar wbo would praetiee as well as preoepe 
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show him the way_He withed lo iniiiite nAture. whieh was ever 

active, ever vi({ikBt, ever cooquering, even amid eeenes thal impreued 
the superlreial ohserrer with tbe peaee of death ind ihe eilni of 
ii»ctivlty.' 

In partieuUi' he revolted against wha( he believed to be the 
ralsehoods of the Piininie faith. 

We need not Tollow him through the stages by whieh he 
wii led to the eonelusions thnt were to beeome the foundation 
prineiples of the Arya Samaj. It will be suAieient if tre Itere 
indieate those prtndpies whieh were mCMq elosely implieated 
in his ethieal teaehing. Day&nanda pro^esKd to take his 
itand on >110 Yedas, but he deelared that their teaehing had 
been misrepresented iit the traditional interpretaliona. He 
mainUtned that the religion oT the VedaH and Upanishads was 
a simple, spiritual moDOtheism, not 'an aHair of temples and 
matenal saeriHees, of shows and proeessions, of festivals ipread 
ov«r the whole year lu honour of iniiumerable deides'.* 
He denouneed the inatitution of easte as reiting simply on 
birth, maintaining that easte distinetions rested properly on 
eharaeter: 

Atyas are men or eialteit prineiple, ond Uaiyui ihoee wbo le>ul a ]ife 
ot wiekednMa and sin.' 

Hc traeed the eorniption of Hindu reiigion to the priestly 
pretensions of men who were Brahmaiu merely by deseeut 
and not in the more real spiritual sense. Assuming the rde 
ora Protesunt Reformer, he invcighed against saeerdoialism 
and the restrietions whieh it had put o» the privilege of Vedic 
study, deelaring that tlte Vedas, the in^allible Word of God, 
are an open book whieh all maystudy. Hesupplied, however, 
hts own prineiples of mterpretation, whieh it urould be diAieult 
for most unbiased seholars m aeeept, and he himselT made 
a translatlon of the Vedas whieh has been eharaeterired by his 
biographer as the best and most seholarly traiulation so far 

' Th* Atya p. 34. 

* Qui'»*d, LSjpM Rai, Tht Ary* p 691 * /i., p. 88. 
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gjveii to the pubik,* but whieh has not impre*$ed most 
Europeaii sehoUrs in this way.* 

In the Saltyitrtk Prak&th he givcs a summary of his 
belieU. He prelaees this with a statement that his eoneepUoo 
oIGod and all other objects in the ITni^ene is founded on the 
teaehings of the Veda and other true iU.stras, and is in eon* 
formity wiih the bcliefs of all the sages from Brahml down 
to Jaimini, aud at the eloae of the prefaec he sets forth the 
eharaeter of the tdeal man ; 

He alone ts enliikd to be ealkd a man who paneMea a ih<Mghtfbl 
nature luid /eek fi>r otben la tbt laiue u'a)- u be does fof hh own leir, 
doei not lear tbe imiBst, bowever poverful, but fee>n tbe tni])r vitnou, 
howe>«r ireak. Moreoi er, be should aIwB>'s esett hiniaelf to hls uunost 
to proteet tbe rinhteems, aod adranee (heir good, and eDaduet hhnKlf 
woitliily towsrdi them, e> en thoi^h they be ertremely poor and weak 
and deititute of material resoureea On the other hand, he ihould 
eonitantly sirive to deetray, bumble aad oppote ibe wieked, soyereign 
rakn of tbe whole eartb and meB of grtat inAuenee and power thoush 
they be. lu otber wordi, a raan ihoald, ai £ir as Uei in bia pow«r, 
eonsiantly endeavour to tmdermiM ihe power Qf the unjust and to 
serengthai that of the jiBt. He ma)' luive to bear any amounl oT 
(errihie ludering, ht my bave eren lo quaff ibe bitter eup of deatb b 
tbe performaDce or Ihis dut)r, wbieh devolvef on him on aeomnt of being 
a rnan, but he should noi shirk iL* 

This passage will give some imprei-iion of ihe vinlity or Ihe 
Hindu eharaeter as conccived by Dayinanda, and it wiU also 
help the reader to underttaod how the poHtieal aims ot the 
Samij bave been suspeet in eertain quartcrs, justly or un< 
ju 5 tly. 

Pundamenul in the teaehing or Dayinanda as it is set Torth 
in the Saity&rth Prak&sh is his eoneeption of God, ‘ the Splrit 
who permeates the wbole universe‘. HLi nature, attributes, 
and ^araeteristiea are holy. He is omnisdent, forniless, all- 
perYiding, unborn, inBnite, almighty, just. and mercifu).* To 
Him alone worsbip is due. God and the soul are distinet 

' Tkt Arya Stm&i, p 

* S«e Fatquliir, ittktm Reiigiam tAwtmrmti in Mia, p. 1 17- 

• Tk* Aryn Sania/, p. «s. • p. to. 
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entities, but they are relAted to eaeh otKer as tlie pervader and 
the pervaded, as iather and son. He gathers up the duty or 
man under the term dkarma, whieh be dednes na ‘ that whieh 
ineuieates justice and equity, whieh teaehes truthfulness of 
thought, speeeh and deed—in a word, that whieh is in con> 
tortnity with the Will of God, as embodied in the Vedas.' * 
The laat pbrase Ieave8 open a very tvid« door by whieli the 
non-ethJcal elementt in dharma might find admission, were it 
not that DaySnanda throughout nll his teaehing givea sueh 
deAnite empliasia to t]ic primaey oi the ethieal Adkarma, 
on the other hanrl, is that x\‘hich is in nmngonism to the will 
of God. He ‘ nwnrds all souls the Truits ot their deeds in 
striet neeoidanee with the rcquircmenu of ahsoUite Ju3ticc’. 

‘ God's crcative energy must havc play, and the souls must 
reap tbe Truits of their karma.* The poasibility or the iot^ive* 
ness ot sins ia denied. Yet it is ntated ihat the soul ‘ is 
dependent on God'a graee for the enjoyment of the Truit of its 
aetlons. God is frce os well as just.'* The eause of the 
earthly bondage ot the soul, and the souree or sin, is ignoranee. 
It leads man to wor.nhip things other than the Greator, and 
obseures hts iatelleetual raeultiea, with the conaequcncc that 
he is involved in pain and suffering. But il is not simply 
through Intelleetual enlightenment that the $alvation ot tbe 
soul is achieved—^its dcliverance froni sufferJng-and pain and 
its attainment of freedoii). A rather unsystematie list or the ' 
means of salyation b given—' the worship of God or tbe eon* 
templation of His nature and attributes with eoneentnited 
altention, the praetiee oP virtue, the acquisition oT true know- 
ledge by the praetiee of Brakm&eharya, the eompany of the 
wise and leamed, theIoveor true knowledge, purity of thought, 
active benevolence, and so on.* Throughout his slatement of 
belicf8 it is noteworthy tbat tbe main empbasis is laid on tbeir 
ethieal oud soetal side, and acdvc moral elTort direeted to 
the soeial good of others is enjoined, as it is in the works ot 
few other Hindus even of modem times. 

' Tht Arya Smoa}, p. 83. * /i., p. 89. 
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Ad eDergetie nnd ective Ufe is prelenible to peHive acquiesc(JKe io 
t)ie deereee of Ciie, iaastnoeb as dttHny U coo8equence ati*. 
A Ufe ef «.'Tmous aetirier will eeeure tbe Mul & ({ood as a lilt 

of wkkednett wilE produoe tUe oppoeite reeult. Heaeei Mtt beiog tbe 
maitri of de»tin)r, virtuoiis aetirity is superior to passire reetgnatioo.' 

le will doubdess be asked how all this U niade eonsistent 
with the teaehing of the andent eeriptures, whteh are .still 
ri^rded aa authontatiye. Dayinanda overcomes thia dillieul^ 
by rationaliaing and ethieuing the old religious terminology, 
sometimes in most arbitrary ways. For example, he takes 
the term Tlrtha, repudintes its appHeation to Hvers and other 
sO'Calkd holy placc.s, and delraes it as ' that by means or 
whkh the sea ot pain is erossed eonsUting in eertaiu moral 
aetions.* 

To tbe phklosopher mueh of the teaehii^ or the Aiya Samaj 
may seem puerlk, and the mere statement of it may eeem to be 
as efrectiveaB any refutation. But ne are dealing in thii work 
not mereiy with the profoundest expreiaiOfis ofHiaduthought, 
but with other exprcssioas of it whieh bavc eontributed to the 
shnping of tlie aetual devc]opmcnt of Hindu Hfc. The priii- 
eipks olthe Arya SamAj have found wide aeeeptanee, provtding 
as they do a way of life whieh is io proresaed aeeordanee wHIi 
the andent Ideals or Hinduiim, and at the same tlme makes 
po^ble the satufaction oT those acttve aspirations, whieh, 
through eoniaet with a wider worldi have beea born in the 
hearts ot so many oT the people of India. We do not propose 
to 6ubjcct thooe prineiples to any thorougli eritieiira. Many 
others have poented out the absurdity ofthe elaim that U made 
for the infallibility or the Vcdas, and the obvious unsoundness 
of the prmeiples whieh Dayananda has used in their ioterpie- 
tation. It has also been shown by others that many of bis 
fundamental theologieal assumptions, preearious in themselves, 
bave no justificatton in orthodox tliought. For eaample, he 
posits tlu! existence ol three etemal betngs—God, the Soul, 
and Prakriti, a position whieh. in the fonn in whleh h« 

' Tkt Arytt Samaj, p. ty. 
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presents it, U in keeping with the teaehing o( none of the philo- 
sophieal aehools, though evidently .5Uggested by tbe Siihkhya 
and theVUiahtitdvaiQi. For the activeand even vto{eat praetieal 
prineiples that he lays down he provides no new roundation. 
The goal that he presems m 'the etnaneipation of the soul 
rrom pain and sufTering of cvei‘y deaeription, and n subscqucnt 
eareer of frocdom In ihe a] 1 -pcrvading God and Hia immense 
ereationto be obtaiitod alter uicce!csive re-births, direetod 
by the prineiple of i-arma. Neither reason nor nutliorily 
niakos elear ihe reladon of eiKl to means. 

We may here draw nttention to nn edueaiionai moveineRC 
inspired by ideals or a national kind in some ways similar 
to thoae of the Arya SamSj, the impulse in this ease eomii^ 
Trom the side or Theosophy. Some }'ears ago the noard 
oITrustees of the Ccntral Hindii College. Benarea, issued 
a aene!< of Te\t>books of Hindu Religion and lethies for use 
in tbe institutions under its eontrol. The purix>se of the 
series is dehnitely staied : 

'i'he ohject oS Ihe Central Htndu CoUe|^ beiae (o eombine Hindu 
Mli£ious «nd elhieal truining witli lh« iMsiero edueulion suitod to the 
needs oi the time, il it neeesaary tbal (his religioue and eihieai tTuininir 
shall ba oTa wido, libend ond uiueeterian eharaeter, whUe at tbe saroe 
Unte it ihall be deSnitd)’ and dietinetiyely Hindu. 

The prtnctple3ofthis edueationai propaganda arestated under 
tliree heads: 

I. Tbe Ueligiouti and Ethkal initraeiUin ntuei be sueb ai all Hindus 
ean aeeepe. 

3 . Itmust indude the speeial teiiehings whieb ineik oul Hioduis.ii 
rront other relieiona 

U musi no( inelude ibo disiinetiue riews of iiny speeial tehool 
or seet.* 

The task ehat is here essayed mtght weii appear to be a hope- 
less one, for it really areounts to tbe presentadon of the 
highest eommon Taetor tn Hindu religious and moral teaeh- 
ing as a philosophy of life. It is signilieant that the Six 
' Am Aifvanftd Ttrt-Boat^ roreword, 
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Systems of Phiiosophy are represented as not in any way 
eontradietory to eaeb other, but «s ‘ parts of a whole The 
instruetion oITered is not of a aebolarly duraeter. Sanakrit 
texts are lai^ly used. but the meaning whieh is put into theni 
is frcq«cntly vcry differcnt from that whieh their contcxt 
ju 5 tilies. Hindu ritual is explalned away or interpreted 
ethieally in a sense far remote from that whkh it had in the 
minds of thoae who in aneient times deve 1 oped it and followed 
iu The atteinpt is niade to relate the ethieal part of the 
teaehing to ethieal theories advanced in the West, but it 
eannot be sald that this is done with rull intelligenee. It 
is maintained that thearising of independent ethieal aehools in 
India, sueh as havc arisen in the West, has been prevented by 
the bamiony whieh exiats between the eommands ol the iruii 
{reveIatjon as given in the Vedic u'ritings) and the dietates of 
reason,' the Hindu system of morality being founckd on the 
' reeognitioii of the Unity of the Self’. The outeome oT all 
this is a eurious amalgam of aneient Hindu ideas, ineluding 
hirriut and iransmigratlon, with a soeial moralit)’ of a some- 
what weakly sentimental eharaeter. The whole movemcnt 
is aignideant oniy as dx>wing the direetion whieh the minds of 
many who are being edueated in the eoUeges oT modem India 
is taking; for tbis teaehing has found mueh aeeeptanee, 
partieulariy amoiig the student elaas. 

There bavc been many individuals in modern times who 
have in similar ways tried to eombine aneient Hindu and 
modem Westem ideats. They have often been sentimentalbts 
rathei' tiian prT>foand thinkera. A typieal represcntBtivc of 
this dass was Swlml Ram Tlrtha (1874-1906)^ a Punj&bl 
Brahman, who was iirat a student aod later a leeiurer 041 
Matbematies in a Christian Gollege. He aisumed the yellow 
robe, aiid visited Ameriea, leeturing on Hindu religion and 
ethies. He proresised to be an expooent of the Yedlnta, and 
yet be bclieved that one of the cbief needs of India was more 
active eRbrt partieularly along the lines ot the devetopment of 
' Aa A^VMCtd Ttxt-U 9 *l!, p. j 6 . ' p. s 66 . 
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ber tndustrial aiKl eeonontie resouroes. He preaehed aeeord- 
iogly an ' aseetietsm * whieh sbould take the forin not of with* 
drawal from the wortd, but o( aeir-saerihetng labour for tbe 
amelioration o( India'a material eonditions, and the praetiee 
of universal love aud brotherhood. His works are a eurtous 
mixture of highly diluted Vcdantism and Ohristian thought, 
set forth ia very emotional language. From tlie intelleetual 
poine of vicw tbey merit little eonsideration, for Iheie is little 
orlginality or eonsisteitey in their teaehing. For example, 
many of his verse elTusions are very obviotis parodies or 
ehristian hymns. We havc ehosen him for mention ouly 
beeause Ite manirests in another way the tendeney so eomtnon 
in India at the present time to seek a plaee for the ideals 
of material progress, whieh have had sueh far-reaching eonse- 
quenccs in the act{vlty ol the West, within a system of thought 
essentially Hindu. 

Moie thoroughgoing in his Yedintisin was K&makrishita 
Paramahath-'ia (1834-1886), a Bengil! Brihman, born or a 
priesUy fainily. He was a man of strongly religtoui instinet, 
who Tound refuge in the Yedinta philoeophy of SadkaraehSrya 
at tbe end ot a spiritua] pilgrimage oxtending over sevcral 
yean. HisVcdantismwasconsiderablymodified, partiailarly 
on its praetieal slde, by innuenees eoming from other diree- 
tions. His temperament was strongly emotional, and he was 
mueh inAueneedby Vai8lMiavateachingiegardinglove towards 
God. Tbe more tender side or the ehaiaeter of Je5us also 
made a strong appeal to him, and even Mabommedanism, into 
the devotional spirit of .whieh he was initiated by a Mahom- 
modan saint, eontributed to the ahapingof his eharaaer. But 
it was ehielly on the emotional side that the ehristian nnd 
Mahommedan religions inAueneed hini. They eontributed 
but little to his iiitelleetual position, whieh, in spiie of his 
seeming eleetieism, remained essentially VedSnUst. God be 
held to be in his essenee unknowable, yet manirested in every* 
one nnd in everything. In everything that happens God is 
expressed, in all eonduet good and cvi! alike. 
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God telU ehe thief (O go aad eteal, aad at tbe tame tkne vfanu the 
booMbolder agunu tbe (hte£' 

Hb prineipleit led him in aetual praetiee to bow in worsbip 
beibre the most d^raded of moral outeastes as maniresutions 
of God, and thb praetiee be defends: 

tV*ben I look upoB ehaste woruea ot reapeeuble tainilies, I see in 
tbetu the Mother Divioe arrayed io the of » diaste lady; and 
agaio, when 1 look upoo the pubUe woenen oi the ei^r, staing in their 
open yeraodaa, arra)^ m tbe garh ol immorality and shameteseneas. 
1 aee in thtm aiao tbe Mother Divine, iportiog b a diiTeTent way.* 

We are told aUo tbat his speeeh was at times abotninably 
hUhy. Max Muller seeks to explain this partly on the 
ground of a convcntional attitude to sexual subjects dilTerent 
from oura in the Weit, but not neeessarily Immoral,’’ but 
it U diiKeult for us to take tbis view or a habit whieh un- 
doubtedly shows tbe inAuenee in hU mind or the erotie side of 
Vaish^vism in eombination with Ved8ntism. 

It must not be supposed, however, tbat RSmakrishiiia re- 
•olvod all moral dUtinetions- Prom one point of view mora) 
distinetions have no va]idity, but from the point of view of (he 
individual seektng to realite hU unlty with God there are 
hindranees to the realiution of thU unity. 

<3od is ia sll nwn, bu( all men tre no( ia God; th»t is tbe reasoo 
wby they stdTer.* 

TbU is a distinetion ramtliar to tbe st(Klent of the Vedanta, 
aud it opens up again all the praetteal questions arising out of 
that ^rstem of thougbL 

This line of tbought was eontinued and delended by RSma- 
k|iahra's diseiple, known to the world as Swaml VivekSuanda 
(1862-1902). Starting from the position, held aUo by his 
master, tbat all rel^ions are true, be developed an apolt^a for 
Htndu religion and Hindu dvilizatJon, the spiritual iduls 
oT whieh he eontrasted with the materialism of the West. 


* /l.p. 14& 

* / 4 .,p. 146. 
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Yet.mth eurious ineonsisteney.not uneominon in modera India, 
he advocated the adoption of Western methods with a view to 
bringing India ioto line with the more progreasivc natioiw 
oT the West. His addressen made a great impression in 
Ameriea, but as an intelleetual Toree he was mueh inferior 
to Rlmakrishna. Hts presentation of the praetieal slde of 
Yedanta teaehing took cven inore startling forms. A passage 
in an address given by him at the l’arliament of Religions in 
Ghieago in 189,-^ has been otten <]UOtud : 

Ye are the eliiklren of God, llte iharers of imtnortal Ube, holy and 
perieet beinse. Y<^ diviniliee on earth, sinne»? It U a »in to eiLll 
e inan sa It is n seanding libei on hiuitau naiure. 

eome up, O lions, aiul »hake olT tke deluiion that you sre «heep. 

And another saylng ia to the same eiruet: 

Yoo an not to be perieet, you ar« Ihat ebeady. 

Enough haa perhaps been said to show that the ethies 
of the Yedinta sdll have Iheir cxpoi>ents and derenders in 
modern India.who beiieue theni eapable of betng adapted and 
applied to the oonditions of modei-n lifc. Vivckananda's 
tnHuenee still lives ia India. Curiously enough, he i» oDieially 
represented by the itibabitants or oertain monasteries whieh he 
Tounded as eentres of work for the advancement of Tndia. 
But bis spirit works less powcrfuUy through these than it 
docs,through his published lectures,in thcmuidsofiDany young 
men ot the edueated elasses, who havc fnund in tbem comfort> 
ahle instruetion. 

These are but some of the ways in whieli tbe minds or 
thinking people in modern India areworking. We have eou* 
fined oursclvc 3 to movcnicnts whieh are being earried on 
in aome sense within Hinduism, and havc le^raiaed Trom gmng 
into detail regarding movcmcnts whieh have earried men away 
from Hinduism. le is stUI too early to say what the fate 
ofthese, or ofothersimilar movements whielt may arise, will be. 
But it is eertain that any etbieal philosophy whieh is to 
satis^y the needs of India, howcver it be related to rtUgion, 
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must be eoneeiyed in a wtder spirit than the purdy national. 
And it wDl be lound &s Indu eomes more and more ioto 
tbe eurrmt of the lire or the Tnodem world that she needs 
something more to guide her than her andent system ot 
dAarma, however tnterpreted; and, if her aneient systema of 
philosophyare to rurnish the basis for a new ethieal atruaure. 
they will be able to do so only if re-interpreted in a far more 
thorou^ way than has been done by tliiiikers up to ihe 
present. 


BOOK III. THE WEIGHTIER 
ELEMENTS OF HINDU ETHIGS 

GHAPTER I 

SOME OUTSTANDING PEATURES OF HINDU 
ETHieAL THOUGHT 

OuR histurieal xurvey ot Hiiulu ethie:! will huve seived to 
show bow dilTerent in iiiany ways the Hindu point ol vicw is 
rrom that (^nmlly held by the niodem Ruropean. The 
diAerenoes are greater tlian the easiial obseiYer imully reaUrea. 
At^tion has been drawn by seudents of the hislory of ethkal 
tbought to the fact that there has been eonsiderable variety of 
moral praeliee in ditTerent ages and in dilTerent lands; and 
this, apart aUr^etber from thoee diiTerenees whieb ar« eonneeted 
with eonditions belonging to various levels of de\'e]opment. 
There are, for examplc, very marked diATeienees between tbe 
Greek and the Oiristian ideas of virtue. To tadee but a single 
aspeet ot the ease, tnueh has been made or the Ghristian idea 
ol humility in disliitetion to the quaUtieswhich Aristotle holds 
up to admiration in tlie magnanimous mau. 'l'here are 
dilTeienees of opinioii regai'dliig moral idealt in ilie inodern 
world. It is impossible Tor one to paas riHMn oiie Europeaa 
eountry to another without being eonsdous of h dUTerenee in 
the moral atmosphere; and eveii witliin any given land 
diATereiit ideals are held by cqua]]y serious men. Amoiig 
people of our own nation there are some who hold to what 
is ^led a Purltanieal eode of morala, wbUe others, whose 
desiie to lead the best Hfe may be no less sineere, follow a 
eode wbieh their Piiritan neighbours regard as dangerously ]ax. 
And tbese ditTerenees in niany eases have behind them more 
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rundamental metapliysiea) oi' ibeologieal dtderenee» regarding 
the nature of reality, or Ihe betng or eharaeter of God. Yet 
amid all didererKes therelsa remarkableamount of unanimity. 
Oeeasionallyditeusion waxes loud over some praetleal question, 
but eveA then it ohen happens that diAerenees are foiind not 
to be really fundamcntal. and to be eonneeied rather with ihe 
applieation of prineiples than with prindples thccnsclves. 

ThU may be put tn another way. Modern European 
thinkers have propounded various iheories af the moral end. 
But the remarkable thtng is that they bavc not usually que$- 
tioned the validity of etirrent ethieal judgcmenU exccpt in 
matters or detail. Oeeasionally, indeed, there appears a 
thiuker, like Nietssebe, who rejccts our conventiona] moral 
standaida and olTers iis a new morality. Hut more eommonly 
moral philosophers havc started froni the assuniption, avowed 
or implied, that conventional moral judgcmcnts are on the 
whole sound, and that where they are derectivc the cxpIanation 
is to be found in laek of depth and predsion of thougbt on the 
part of those who are the moral gulde.H of soeiety. Mill, for 
example, eompares the aeeepted elhieal eode to the Nautieal 
Almanae, regarding (he biisiness or the moralLst, tn one or its 
departments, as eomparable to ehat of the astronomer who 
makes the ealeulattons and pushes on to furtlier inqulries.‘ 
Regarding Ihe main liues or moral trutli Mill and Kant would 
have been laigely in agreement. Di^Tereoees of opinion 
would have ariseo, not so mueh regarding the Torms or eonduet 
whieh would have been held to be Yirtuous or vicious, as on 
the grounds on whieh moral judgements are based. It is 
surprising thal thlnkers belonging to varioii<i sdiools should 
havc given so little attention to the problem that would eon- 
front them if an objcctor were to *ay,' I deny ihe Iruth of 
your maxim8 and of the whole web of maxim8 to whieh they 
bdong'. Kant would point the objector to the breaeh ot 
rationallty whieh sueh a position would iuvolve, but this would 
not movc the man who prefcrred to be irradoaal. Mill would 
' {/iilitariaHim, ehsp. li. 
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point to the loe» of pleasure whieli would be involved to 
himseir or to the sentieiit ereation generall/, but this would 
not move the man wlio refused to adopt the pteasure of all as 
hts end. 

The fact is that our modern European ethie—and in this 
it ia at one wlth Greek ethies and tlie etliieat tendeaey or 
ehrislianity in its moit typteal cxprcssiom—is an ethie of 
aclf-renlization. We are not unmindful of sehools like the 
Cynic and the Stoie, or or aseetie and qu»eti.stk tendeneies 
whieh !mvc shown tbemaelves soinetiiTiea in extreme rorms 
within the Christiaii diureh, whieh might seem on the face or 
them to be cxpressiona of a di/Tereiit spirit. It remaina true 
Ihat amid many (liHerenees of metaphysieal standpoint there 
has persiBted n aense of the worth of personality or, at any 
rate, of the worth ot Ihose ends in whieh the spirit or man 
-seeka satisTaetion. Thts is perhaps a somewhat vaguc state- 
ment, but it may be exprcs»ed more pointedly in thls way, 
that the ideal of the West has been 8elf*expression ratlier than 
8 clf-repression. There have been many warrit^ sehools ond 
facttons, but the eastts beHi hns usiially been the relative plaee 
to be given to diAerent elements in human nature. There 
have been Tew who have had the eouiage to maintain the 
position that the great expressions 0! the human splrit in 
seienee, art, and civilization generally are not its true cxpre8- 
sions. And eveii wlten there has appeared in the West sueh 
n spirit or dissent, the ideal ha.s neverthcless been the enriebing 
or persooality: it has not been held that man foun<1 his true 
end in mere privadon. 

Whatcver may be thought of this llne of argument, rt ean 
at least be maintained with lull assiiranee that Hindii ethieal 
tbougbt and praetiee have rested on presuppositions of 
a diiTerem kind Trom those on whieh the ethieal thoi^bt and 
praetiee of the West have rested. All down through the 
history of Hindu Utought U hosbeen almost taken forgranted 
that indiiHduality is a limitation, and that as sueh it is stmie- 
thing tbat must be iranseended- In the great systems of 
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philosophy this U uken as aln>0!>t axiofnatic, thot^h tliere are 
dilTerenees in the explanation3 given of the illusion of in> 
dmduallty aod the methods by nhieh it U to be dispelled- 
We are not unmindful of RfimSnuJa, or of other thinkers and 
retigious teaders who have taught the doetrloe of the reality 
of the aoul not aa essentially one with God, but as distinet 
from God and eapable orentering into union wtth Htm. The 
signiheanee of sueh doetHnes has already been diseusaed, and 
DOthing thal we havc seen of them in their theoretieal formula*^ 
tion or their praetiea] eNpression icrves to modiTy the general 
imprtsiion whieh «t receive of the praetieal tendeneles or 
Hindii thought. Without eommitting ouriielyes to anysweepiiig 
genenliaation, we may say that even with tliinkers wlio have 
denied the illusormeat ol'personat c.vistence, the end orman has 
boen thought of as being in the silenee. It bas been eharaeter- 
istie of Hindu ihought generally that the world of ordlnary 
experiencc has been thought of as a barrier bloeking the way 
to Reality. It Is not eoneelyed as fn nny way reuealing the 
Real, whieh U to be found through n^tion ol the pbenomenal. 

The reply U sometime» made ihat theae eoneepdons are not 
distinetive of Htndu thoughl. Deussen in partieuUr has 
sought to mainuin the euential amilarity of the soIuUon of 
tlie philosophieal problem given by the great thinkers of India 
and of the West. But in spite of all that may be said, the 
great tbinkers of the West have held that there U a palhway 
to the Real through the phenomenal, and that there U a path* ' 
way to tbe goal of human attainment throt^h the peffoi'mance 
of the duties of ‘ the good neighbour and the honest dtiaen 
Hindu philosophy has its Karnia’kSn 4 <^ its ^stem of workt 
propaideatie to tlie jHantt-kan 4 a, but none of ihe great 
systen» of thought eontains anytbing that ean properly be 
ealled a system of ethies. Tbey represent tbe end as a form 
of being in whieb the ethieal U simply transeended, and, wbat 
is more important, as standing in oo vital relaUoo to any 
diseipline of a strietly ethleal Idnd. 

Let the ease be suted blunUy. Those ideas srhieb bulk so 
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Urgely in the Vedanta, and whieh fiad expreasion in other 
s)rslem8 of philosophy. when logieally applied, leave no room 
lorethies. Nevertheless, as baa beenalready shown, irhuenan 
life is (o go on at all there are eertain prineiplea in aeeordanee 
with whieh it niuat be earried on. This praedeal need is met 
by the system of dAarma, in whieh giiidanee ts givcn for 
human eonduet in almot^ inhnite detail. These details are to 
a laige exlcnt eonneeted with ritual obacrvanoc, ar>d ouly 
to a limlted extent are they of ihe nature of moral preeepts. 
In .‘io far a* moral dulies are ineuleated. the details of the 
moral law are partly drawn fro«n sourees eommonto primitive 
moialily generally, as in the ease of Ihe duties of hospltality to 
strangers, leberaUty,and sueh like; partly theyaretheouteome 
of ihe peeuliar philosoplrieal notions whieh had grown up, aa 
in the ease of the vaiiou.s a-seetie diseipline*. We e.nnnot draw 
a sharp line of dislinetlon between ihese Iwo «mrtea, for 
diseipiioe» whieh later eame to havc a more strietly moral 
appearanee were in some ease* praeUsed originally in the 
bcUcf tbat they had magieal eiheaey. But the important 
thing for us to eonsider now is the fact that dAanna ha.s to 
do wieh a lower sphere of experiencc. I( serues as a sort of 
platforin over whieh orw may elirab to a position from whieh 
it beeomes eaiier to reaeh the higher, but when this position 
ha.s been reaehed il i* no longer needed. 

These ideas bavc filtercd down into popular thought. It 
i« not elaimed that they havc absolutely dominated it, bitt, to 
say the least, they have very widely and powcrfuUy indueneed 
it. This eomes out nowhere more elearly than in the [Kipular 
idea.s of rtaintbood whieb bulk so largely In Hindu thought. 
Any one who has been brought ioto elose eontaet with Hindu 
life ean teitiry to tbis The fol]owing ineident reeorded by 
Miss Gornelia Sorabji Is typieal: 

Of ebarity in itsseripturai meaniDg 1 onoebad anlk with anortbodOK 
otd H indtt Sadbu. A IrieiMi, jatt atTived Irom England, was dUeuttiag 
with bim through an interpreter what tbe Hindu eeHed tbe * b^'little' 
ibinga. (n reeponte to tbe Hiadu't iBvitaiioQ to take my (riend oa 
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a pilgrlinage, be «u »bowa the Eagiuhtaaa'i «ngagemeet book. llte 
Holymaeiaidllua be wfao kepeanengafrrrt«Dt 1 )ook eeuld oever attain 
10 hi^ineas. * Botlaid tfae Eneliibnun, * taf «og'Agementi are some 
of tbeiD in the senriee d my fe(lo»men. Tbat b lunly the war of 
holieeii’ ’ yei,' nid the Hindu, ' the v«ry botlonMnOM Mep ot tbe 
Udder.' ‘ What! then whieh ii tbe highett ? ’ ‘ Mediution—perTeeting 
your indiridual mH, Uiing it, tn eontempiation.’ ‘ But while I otn 
making ley siul, sitting bere m<ditatinj;, tny brother may be run over 
by a car b tbe streei. Is aot ihe higher work to ga aad reseue him ? ’ 
‘ Obi no,' said the Hindu. ‘That ii fbr men who aie beginnin^ the 
vay of boiineai. Worki are for thoie who Doed to buy.' Then fae 
itopped, pinsled by hii own philoeophy. ‘ Or ii tbe reseue oi your 
brother God’s nork aod not man'i ?' he i.iid, aad Ieft it ihere.‘ 

This suggesti another point of view from whieh we niay 
look at the ease. Accordin(r to our Weetem wayi oL thinking 
the ideal type of eharaeter is one whieh has been (orrned under 
eonditions of strenuous activity. ' It is not the eloistered 
virtue that is praiaed to mueh as that whieh has eome like 
pure molten gold out of the Tumaee of worldly triaL There 
have been thoee who have thought the virtue of the monastery 
or the convcnt the highest, no doubt. And it is significant 
that it is thoee ehrUtian salnts, who maniTest and eommend 
this kind of virtue, who or all ehristian saints are most widely 
appreeialed in India. Thomas a Kempis’s imitatie» Christ 
ts probabiy the moil popular ehristian work in India. But 
moat ehristian people would agree that thU type of sainthood 
esepressei only in a vcry parti.'il way the splrit of Cbrist. The 
plaee it hu eome to have at times in parts of the ehristian 
ehureh roay be c.\plained partly by the f«t that down 
througb the history of Christunity there have been some who 
havc thoughtof the Kii^dom ofGod.erroneously, asa kinBdom 
apart fro(n all ihe activities with whkh men busy themsc)ves 
in the worid; partly by the fact that there have been those 
wbo have thought tbat for soine there ts a misiion to sweeten 
the life of tbe world through the tnAuenee of Iives livcd apart 
from the hurry of ita business. With those who hold this 

' Wpmaais OiUlaak in Indiii, roL d, p. 669. 
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laeter point of view we have no reason to ^uarrel. But the 
well-known Unc« of Goethe express the mind of the West, and 
in this ease oIao tbe mind of ehristian people, r^arding the 
moral life: 

Es bildel «in Taleoi sieh in der SiiDe, 

Sieh ein Cb>mkter in deon Sirnin der Welu* 

The Hindu ideal, as we have seen, is dilTerent from this. 
By widely siindered sehoola of thougbt the ideal man is 
bclievod to be he who bns broken all worldly tiee and who 
seeks a lUe oP meditadon ap.nrt Trom the haunts of nien. 
Tbere havc been, it ia true, etpedally in modem times, soine 
who have Teit that their true aphere waa in the world. The 
eall to service eame to Debendranath T^rore while in retire- 
ment on the Himalayas: 'Givc up thy pride and be lowly 
like this river. The truth thnu hast gained, the devotJon and 
trustrulneas that thou hast leamed here j go, make them 
known to theworld.’* And like the river he deseended Trom 
the mountains to watertbearid plain. But this is not typieal. 
The great retigious teaebers of India have not generally eome 
down among men seeking to lift them up. Their gospel bas 
not been a soeial one. The ideal Ure is not one that eon be 
)ived in the eity, in the family, in the peribrmanee of the 
duties of cveryday Ure. It is only rarely, as in parts or the 
Bhagavadgit&, that the belief has been held with any eleamess 
that there isa waytosalvationthroughthefaithruI perlbrmanee 
of the duties of one's station. And even when it has been 
held, it has not been with that elearness that bas enabled men 
to see a pathway to reality through the humblest duties of 
cveryday lifc. 

lf all this Kas been made elear, it wUl be seen that the 
Hindu ethieal posttion is a very eurlous one. There are in 
a way two standatds, and their bearing on praetieal life presents 
problems that are ful] of dillieulty. The duties of social-1ife 

' Talenr is Ibmied in the etillnets, ebaraeter io the rash of tbe wotld. 

' AttMdgn^iy, p. a6i. 
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eannol be dedueed from the ultimate goal of attainment as 
the orthodox understand it. nor ean tbey be shown to stand 
in any vital relatkm to it. DbariM is impoeed by authority, 
and that U the end or it. 

\ybatever law has bren ordained fhr «ny (persoa) by Manu, ihal ha* 

been fnl}y dedaTed in ihe Ve<la: fnr thu (sute »as} nmniBeii’ul.' 

Rnt the authority of dltariiia is not the higitest, and it is 
poseible for a man to advance to a stage at whieh he owea no 
obiigation to it Thia ia a fact that raiBes Eerioua di/heulties. 
It u not as it there were a ready-made eode of lanrs, aod an 
ideaI,or whieh thc)' were a pattial expression,aQd by refcrence 
to whieh the eode might be indehnttely cxtcoded. Kor It is 
only to a limited extcnt and in an ambiguoua sense that 
dh^ia leeeiuea its eonteni irom the highest ideal. The 
want of a fertiliring ideal and the existence of a aoeiai morality 
that rests on authoHty are <acta whieh have had the eflect of 
preventing progress in ethieal thought and praetiee. The 
^Astras stand, and to this day soeiai lire is to an almosl 
ineredible d^ree regulated by their preeepts. Not that the 
intr-IIeetual ierment whieh is going on in India at the preeent 
lime has not spread to the sphere of ethieal thouglit Ethieal 
quesHons are beng diseussed, aiid in eeitaineirelesthe highest 
and most aneient authority is being ehalienged. One reads 
oeeasionally attides in whieh it is held that the system ot 
dkarma enjoined by the saered writings had a vaiue at the 
time at whieh it was formulitcd, whieh it does not have amid 
the ehanged eondition.5 of the present. But tme does not see 
mueh in the n-ay r>f contfroctive su^[Cstion that possesses 
mueh va]ue. 

The aoeia! and ethieal situation within Hinduism at the 
present time is a very peeuliar one, and its peeuliaiities liavc 
been far too liltle appreeiated by many Westem erities. We 
WestemeiB pride ourselves onour progreasiveness. The Hindu 
realises tlint the Wot is restless ard changcful; he Is not so 
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$iire of the progress. And be points with pride to th« f»ct 
that Hindu civilization has seen many Western civilizatIon8 
rise and deeay. Down through the eenturies Hindu cjviHra. 
tton has stood hrm Tounded on dMarma, eaeh iadividual 
unqucst{ooingly fulfillfng the dutiea of Ihe station into whieU 
he has been bom. There is something grand about sueh 
a soeial system, and it is not wonderful that there are some 
bred tn the re«:tlc*8 West who are aitraeted by the iestfu!oess 
whieh seems to eharaeterire lifo Iived wttbin sueh a system. 
Nor is the Hindu impressed by a eertain kind oT argument 
whieh some base' on the politieai consequcnces or the aeeep- 
tanee of n system whieh so preseribes the lines of the indi* 
vidual’s activity. Thu argument ts put in the forni in whieh 
it is most obnoxiousto the Hindii mind by Milt: 

Th« iTTeater part of the worid has, properly speakbg, iw hittor)', 
b«ciiuK the despotism of Cu8Umd is eomplete. Thia is the eese over 

the whole East-And we see the reuilt. Those nations muse onee 

have had oriKiiMliiy; ihey did noe stsrt out of th« armiwl popukius, 
lettoreel, snd uersed in many i>f tbe srts or >ife; they made themMWet 
nll tbis, and w«re tben ihe sreateti snd inoet pawerful luuions of tbe 
wortd. Wltat ure ihey now^ The siib^eets or dependenis of iribei 
whnw forefsllKrs wandered in the rorests when theirs had nugniSeeut 
palaeos and gorgeous temples, hui ovor wKntn nittom erereised only 
a divi<l«d rute with libeny and progress' 

To the Hindu mind all ehis .seems utterly irrelevaiit; arKl ihe 
fact that sueb aiguments are used seem to tt to he but otie 
more mark of the materiaium or the West. 

But India has not been able to reinain outside the eurrents 
of progress that are aweepii^ over the world. tts ethieal 
ideas havc not retnained untouehed. The attempt is being 
inade to eombine traditionRl inodes of thought with others 
whieh are new and alien. The resulu are strange, Mometimes 
tragie. There are some who are ‘leeking on the baais Qf 
an historieal understanding of the situation to eonatruet a 
philosophy of lifc, the main fabric or whkh shall be Hindu, but 

’ p. ia&. 
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in whieh sha» be ineorporated wh*tcver Ihey believe to be 
good in Weitern eultuTt. There are more who, while nomi. 
nally holding to the andent fabric of Hindu eusMm, have In 
spirit departed from it, and who wander among the ideas ofthc 
Wesl wlth no elear guidmg light- 

This is a point that has been dealt with at some leogth, 
beeause a elear apprehention of it will help to make inteliigible 
a greal deal in Hiodu ethieal thought whieh otherwise might 
perp!ex one. The moral ideas of all peoples have eertain 
leatures in eommon. Murder, thcft, lying. *n<i the like. are 
vices, the avoidancc of whieh is a matter of i'mportanee in anj' 
state, and In .wne way or within eertain Hm(t.s they havc been 
denouneed whcrever men have livcd ingether. Again. there 
are yirtues whieh havc thelr root in primitive praetiee, the out- 
eome not of reasoned thought but of impulses of the heart, 
reinioreed by magieal beHef—virtues lueh as liberality, hoapi* 
lality, and the like. These are the herit^e of manifoId 
peoplo; and it ii rwt in them that we look for what is 
dlstinctive in the nioralit>' of any people, though there may be 
great aigniheanee in ihe ways in whieh these idca.s are held 
and praetised. We havc to look deeper fof what i-S reallj' 
diatinctive—to the bcUefs whieh are hekl as lo the meaning 
and purpose of life aa a whole. In the preeeding ehapters 
maoy quotatiooB have been given whleh witl have scrved to 
show the kind of rirtuea whieh are of most fundamcntal 
importanee, and it will have been leen that, generally ipeak» 
ing, they are those yirtuei in whieh is manifested that un- 
woridly and anti-sodal spirit whieh is the natural outeome 
of the chief tendendes of philosophieal thought. This is so 
even io the teaehing of the Bk^ovadgit&. It will be of 
interest to look again at a list of virtucs given in it: 

Prideiennets, guileteieneM, hanniesKieu, patienee, uprigtiuies», 
serriee <if tfae enaner, purity, steaiU'aiaies», seitaopprMelon, 
paasiOBlessnew toiwud» the objects of the eense msmiaienu, laek of 
the tbot^ht of an /, peicC|>tion of the IraUeiee of bitth, death, age, 
siekiMSe, aod paia, 
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uDiiuaehiueeit, independenee ebUd, wih, bomei and tbe like, ever* 
buting iiuliffereiice of mhid whetber fiur or toul befaU him, 
unewerring devo(i(m towards Aft witb undiyided Ruk, humting of 
soliury ploees, laek of deligbt Ht tlx gatherings Ot nien, 
eeaseltM dwelling In the knowledge af tbe One over Self, yision oT 
the geel of tbe Kuowloelge of Ihe Yerity,—these «re deelared to be 
Kuowtodge. igtwranee ii otheruise tbnD tbis.' 

Even Tukartm—to take a rcprcscntative of the thoitghl 
of the people in ils lc«x sophistiented cxpresh5oiis—shows the 
same anti-soeial tendeneies at times. 

Uespise bome, weultb and euunlry: einbrnee spiritually beist» snd 
trees-' 

ThclJocof argumcntlhjitlta 8 bccnft»llowed in Ute preeeding 
pages would be repudiated by some of the moert thoughtful 
(ndians at the present time, sueh, tor examp]c, as Dr. Kabin- 
dranath Tagore. They havc maintaiiied thai the thought of 
the aneient Hindu seriptures does not ju 9 tify the p«asivity 
whieh we havc Tound reason to bclieve tbey teaeh, but that 
the realiaation of their ideals is to be found in aelion. In hU 
SSdhana Dr. Kabindranath proteats against that ideal of !ife 
of whieh tl)e Mnny&il is the repre»cntative : 

He who tbinks lo rsaeh God by ruoning awuy frum tbe world, when 
uud where doei be expocl hi loee* hini ? How f»r ean be lly- eso he 
fly and fly, dll he Aies ioio nothingness Useirt Xo, ibe eoward who 
wauld fly oui nowhere bnd bim. We ntnst bo hrave enough u> be aMe 
to suy: We ue reaehing hbu here in tbU very 8|»t, oow at tbie very 
mouient. We muK be ible eo nssuro mii'selres Uut os in our uaioM 
i»e ure redising ourBclves, s» in ourselyes we *«s renliring him who U 
tbe «lf of seli. We musl earn Uie rigUi to ay m uiihMitatiogly by 
elmring awny with our own eflbrt ull obstruelion, all disoTder, all dia- 
eoeds rrooi our pnih of actrvity j we mast be able tt say,' In my worit 
is myjoy,and rotbnijoydoesihe>oy olmy>oy aWde.’* 

But it may be emphatieally niaintained that this eoneeptiem 
of realisation through aelioo has no sure foundation in 
Hindu thought. The Bkagityadglta is the great authority 
' ^*«f«rrw.*/M. *iii. 7 'n. ’ Trana. h'ntur and Maratlu. p. 184 . 
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of thoM wbo hold otherwise, but it h ooly In a qi»]ihed and 
uneerttun way that 8ctivity finds support and juiitification 
ihere. 

The ladieal Tault in Htndu ethieal thought seems to lie in 
ihls, tbat the root oi all evil u held to reskle not in the will 
but the intelleet It U ignoranee, not moral fault, whieh m tbe 
lasl analysis stands between tbe soul and its realisatlon ol the 
highest, or, to put it more aeeurately, moral error is noi 
something stri gerisris, but is one of the fruits of intelleetual 
error. ThLs, a:i we havc seen, U the positiou whieh is held by 
all the great philosophieal sehoolit. Aad from the philo- 
soi>hical point of view the tatk ^of man U the removaI of thoee 
obstrueUons that stand in the way oTbis attainment of know- 
ledge. Let it be emphasiied that the Hindu poeition is 
not really related to the questioQ, as old at least an Soerates 
in Westem thought, whether with full knowledge one ean 
deliberately ehoose the evil. That is a proround psyeho* 
Ii^eal que5tion, and the answera that may be givcn to il raise 
stiil more profouDd metaphyskal probleins. The Hindii holds 
a point or vicw at whieh the question u irrelevajit. Ile main- 
tains that with full knowledge the deslres will not be truined 
tuwards either the good or the evil, but the root of deaire 
itseir will be euL The nioral ideal U ihus nol fuJfilled but 
tratiseended. And in apite of all that has been said of the 
plaoe that is givcn to aaivity in the BAogm'Arigl/a, what has 
just been said applies with equal truth to the doetrine whieh il 
teaehes. 

He wbo reji>ices nen, huet not, |ncvc* not, desires not. wbo re* 
uouoees alike &ir and and hu aerotiua, u dear to hle-’ 

At tbe stage of enlightenment, cven when what is ealled 
devolion to the Supreme has a plaee in it, the soul ts earried 
beyond good and evil. 

We may eonsider briefiy one more question wbieh has been 
mueh diseussed regarding Hindu tbougbt, its alleged pessi- 
inisni. Tlm Is a qucstion whieh has no( alnrays intelli. 

' nL i j. 
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gently treated. It has b«en thought by some who have 
approaehed the qu<ation from the point of view of Christian 
thought that it ean be soIved by a mere eKposition or the 
nature of the goal whieh Hinduisni oAers. As a matter of 
fact not very mueh ean be made by arguments eondueted 
along thts line. Whether the goal be r<^rded as absorption 
tn Brahma or a stute of eootinued bUss in iinlon with tbe 
Supreine, theanswer tothe qucstion whether ornot the end to 
whieh one inay attain is aupreniely good, will be determined 
vcry largely by lnilivklual predileetions. Tliere Is, howevcr, 
one aspeet of the ease, eonstdered evcn Trom this point of v(ew, 
whieh meritK eousideralion. Can it be maintained that the 
goal is supremely worth attainii^, or is it, Tar from being 
a true go^, merely a delIveranoe trom the stniggle? In 
answer to this it may be said that whatever bliss may be 
enjoyed In aetual realiration, the struggle for attainment is 
regarded as evi1. In iC there is eontrlbuted nothing whieh 
seryes to enrieh Ihe possession to be won. The struggle 
availetU nought ; ‘ tlie labour and the wounds are vain.‘ 
Optiniism and pessimism aie arter all rcliitive terms, though 
derived from superlalives, ;ind the attainment cven of a great 
good Ibnes somelhing of its value when the (|uest is no meaning* 
I&S8 as the quest of thls is. For tu the Hindu mind the whole 
bu-'ine:» of individiial eKistenee is in tbe end a mystery, a hard 
judgcment for whleh tvith ull Iiis ingenuity he has not been 
able to providc satiBfacti>ry jii5tification. 

But this touehes only one side or tlie quc8tiun. Lel it be 
granted tbat the end is good, and there reenains the other and 
Tar more im|x>rtant quc3tion as to the ineans to its attaininent. 
Has the individual any reasonable guarantee that he will be 
able to readt the goal ? The answer to this raises qucstions 
whieh will be disaissed in the ncxt ehapter in connexion with 
the doetrine of jtart»a, and, not to antieipate what will be said 
there, we may eontent ourselyes with remarking at this point 
that, as this doetrine is usually formu]ated, little room if any is 
lcft for freedoro, and the soul Is earried un from one birth to 
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anotlier vvithout its being abte efrectTvely to determine the 
direelion whieh it ie to t&ke. It is eatai^led in a round o( 
existence by oonditiona whieh belong to itself, but whieh are, 
atrielly speaieing, beyond it» eontrol. Now, even if we were 
able toprovc that Hindu thought is throu^ and through deter- 
ministie, that would not aettie tlie que*tion of its pesstmiiim, 
for tbe question at iseue between pessimism and optimism 
is not neoessBrily the same as that between neeessity and 
6 elf*detenninatjon. The best possible world might quite 
conccivBbIy be one in whieh the individual was under the 
rule of force!i other tban himsei^. But in Hindu tbought 
tbe goal is represented as for most men so distant, and tlie 
way to it M so eontrolled by ibrees tliat are in every real 
sense alien to himaelf, that we Teel juatiAed in nuintaining 
that Hiisdu tbought is pessimistie in the cxtreme. And 
it will hardly be denied that this pessimisni eolours a very 
laige part or Hindu literature 
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Tilt doetrines of kamut anJ saiiuSra, whieb tn tndum 
tltought are so elosely bound up logether, nierit dbeussion 
in a separale ehapter beeause ur the great itnportanoe that 
they havc had in the ethieal thinking of the Hindus. There 
is no other single eoneeption whieh has lud anything like 
thu &anie importanee as the doetrine of kanna, and there is 
probably nothir^ in whieh Hindu ethieal thought is more 
shaiply diteinguished from the ethieal thought of the Weat 
than by the ways in whieh it ha.s applied this doetrine. 

At cvery stage inowrttudyorthe hiatory of Hindu thought, 
from the time at whidi it beeame reflective, we have been 
brought facc to face with the eoneeption, but it may be well 
here lirst of all to fix our attention <x) the esaential prineiple 
eontaiued in it. It is more thao the familtar prindple, that 
wtuitsoever a man soweth that shall he atso reap, whieh 
in some form is belicved by people belonging to widely 
sundered sehoob of thought • It is thia doetrine, interpreted 
in a pariieular way. and undentood as working so inexor«bty 
that the aimple converae of it is aLso true—whatsocvcr a man 
reaps, that must he hBve sowed. In thia peeuliarly Indian 
form of the doetrine of the frvit uf aetion bclief in some kind 
ol transmigration is imptied. It lh implied in »oine way—and 
the aoeounts given of it are various<^that ahur the death 
of the body the Itfe of. the individual is eontinued in aiiother 
body, and so on in indehnhe series. Tbe doetrine of karma 
may thus be stated abetraetly in a form in whieh it is easily 
eompiehended—whatever a tnan suAers or enjoys is the rruit 
of his own deed, a haruest sprung from bii own aetions, good 
or bad, eommitted in previous lives. 

But m'ueh inisunderstaading bas arisen iu the minds o^ many 
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people iTom the fact tbat ehe doetnae has been apprehended tn 
tbis abstraet way, apait from ita more eonerete expressions io 
Hindu thougbt Tbeosophy ha-t done mueh to popularise 
it in a roodiiied rorm in reeent times. And apait from this it 
has beeome roore (amiiiar to the West in tts Buddhist fonn 
than tn any or tlic fonns it bas taken in Ilinduum. By the 
Buddhists it was interpreted in a way more tboroughly 
ethieal, and at the same time more lugieally eonsistent, than 
it has been by most Hindu thinkera The ordmary reader 
whose knowledge of lodian religions is of a general and 
auperheial eharaeter lrequcoUy owes hts knowledge of Aarma 
largely to sueh aourees, artd conuqucntly iails to realiae 
in how many ways tbe simplieity of the doetrine haa been 
interfered witb. I.«t us look at some of these. 

In the lirst plaee, as we have seen in previous ehapters, 
the kinds of aetionK that an: suppoaed to produee good aiul 
bad fruit respeettyely are by no means alirays aetions that 
most of us tvouId regard as ethieally good and bad. The 
telling of a lie is an aet whieh produees an evil en^, but .10 does 
marrying berore an elder brotber.' Showing kindnea» lo 
straitgers is an aet whieh produees good iruit, but so does 
the peribrmarree of many kind!j of ritual and magleal aets. 
Besidets tbe yarious for[m of penanee by whteh atonement 
is made for sins, in many oT whieh It U impossible to see 
•nny ethieal value, are suppoaed to have the effect of wipmg 
out aetions whieli otberwUe would havc evil conscquences. 
Throt^hout the hUtory 0! Hindu thought tbe etbieal bas 
generally been but imperreetly diseriminated from the non- 
ethieal, and tbe coa'jequcnoe is that the aeeounts that are given 
of the relation of aet to frurt are oTten unsatufactory from the 
eUu'eal point of view. 

Again the inevitablettes3 of the connexion between aet and 
fruit in tbe itKlividual U interfered with in eertain ways, A 
sentenee from the MaA^Mdrata has somettmes been quoted 
as -expressing the law or karma in ils strietnese^' that rtu 
‘ Mam. xi. Ct. 
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man inherits the good ot cvil deed of inother nun.' As a 
inatter of fact, in primitive ethieal thought Ihe individual is 
i'egarded only ^vithin eertain limits as sepamble or distin- 
guiabable from the otber members of his iamily or tribe. 
We aee this in andent Hebrew euatoms—for cxample, in the 
doom wbteh Aehan's stn brought un hts whole liunil)', all 
bdng thouglit of aa sbaring in Iils sin. Tho sune idea eomes 
to eKpressiun in eertain thuughts and euston» whieh are 
found in the histury of Ilinduism. l'or examplc. Manu says 
ihat punuihment ' striket: down the king who 5 wcrves frotn his 
duty, together «'ith his rdativcs'.^ Again, it is stated that 
a Aiithful wifc sbaros the fuc of her husband.* Her own 
titriHa does not work ilself out independently of his, but, pro* 
vided onl)' she be faithfu1 to him, sbe shares his fatc, irre' 
s|>Ktive of what her own aetions would otherwise havc de- 
termined for her. Theru is another and vcry di^Terent way in 
whieh one ntay i>artake of the iariHa of another. In Manu 
mueh is said rugarding the iransrerenee to thekingof theguilt 
uf aets whieh he has Tailed to visit with their proper punish* 
ment. Simiktrly transrerenee of tarmn may take plaoe under 
eertain eondiLioni from host to guest or vi£i' verja. The 
belieT is even found ilut it is pos.slble for one vo 1 unUrily 
to transfcr hU good larwit to another. In all this w« see 
eertain features that are eharaeteristie or the eoneepUun of 
litrwit. A man reaps wliat he has sown, not in aeeordanee 
with the operation of a prindple whertb}' eaeh aetion eon- 
tributes to the shaping of his destiny, ur lo the giving of his 
eharaeter sueh a bent that it is bound to lead him to a eeruin 
end. Kor the Hindu thinks less in term» of eharaeter than in 
lerm» of aets. And eaeh aet U thoughl of as a seed beartng 
fruit, the seed or growing plant not being irrevocabIy fixud in a 
partieular soil, but being eapable under eerUin eondilluns of 
being transTerred from one soil to another. 

Hopkins* draws attention to anotber way in whieh the 

* .i/anti, riL aX. ' .Ui/mii, 166, n. 3^ 

* /. A'. 1906, pp. 5liS IT. 
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operatioR ofiarma in tbeindMdual i.s interfered with. He tinds 
in the Mai&bhirata tbe idea that the fruit of karma rnay appear 
in one'a sooa or otber deseendants. He thinloi that thU idea ts 
the simpie conscqucRcc of the evidence that forccd itself upon 
eneu that a man'a famiiy shared with bim the punLshment of 
wrong-doin^ as when a king’a te]atives suRered with him 
beeause ot the wrong whieh he had done. It aeems hardly 
neeeasary to go ao Tar Tor an eKplanation. May it not be Ihat 
the idea that the Iruit ol a parent'.s aetiona is mherited by his 
ehildren m ihe outeome of experiencc of the simple fact, whieh 
ean hardly be igiwred, that insome way tbe fruit of one's aets 
is paaied on lo one's deaeendants ? The extraordinary thing 
is not that ooeasiortally thi.N shuuld be reeognised and ad> 
mitted, but that anywhere wbere men have begun to thlnk 
about problemsor eonduet it i^hould not force itaclf upon their 
atteinioi). 

It has been pointed out, partieukrly in our atudy of the 
Upanisbads, that reward and punUbment were origtriaUy 
believcd to be meted out, not in new ineamations, but in 
other spberes of existciKe, tn heaven and hell. We Iuve 
■'«en how the attempt has beeo made to reeondle the two 
belie^s and the resolt ha;. not been aatisfactory. Through 
the retention of the bcljef in heaven and hell, the maehinery 
through whieh karma is supposed (o work ba.s been greatly 
eomplieated, with the result (hat rrcquently we leem to have 
it taught that reward and punlshinent are givcn twiee over, 
oiKe tn hcavcn ur hell, and again In a new birth on earth. It 
often rct]uir« the exercife of eunaiderable ingenuity to get over 
this dilHeuhy. 

These are but some of tfac ways in whieh tbe doetriue 
of karwa is erossed by or eomptieated with otber ideaa. 
In his artiele on ' Modiheatioos of the Karma Doetrine’, 
Hopldns has diseussed tbe Bubject with some rullneaa. He has 
shown, for example, the ineongruity with the doetrine of the 
old belier tn saerihee, repentanee, and penanee as destroyers of 
sin. Hut atough has perhaps been said at the present Uage to 
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make it elearthat the doetrine otkartHa as we find it eypreased 
in Hlnda literature is not thesimple thii^ ihat it is oftcn *up- 
posed to be. Mueh miglit be made by the eritie of the 
diiheultie* eonneaed with this eompliaition. But it is ques- 
tionable whether it would be fair to lay great emphasis on 
these. For it might reasonably be lield that there is in the 
doetrine a peifcctly intelligible prineiple. whieh may at times 
havc been iruidcquately stated, but whieh ncvcrthcless is eap- 
ahle of being eonsidered npart rrom the wenknesses whleh 
inhere in any imrtlailar *tatcmcnt As a matter of fact. 
in di.sciiaslng the problem with llinduH al the present time. we 
do, ns a nile, havc the i|ucstion nnrrowed down Tor u.s to thal of 
tbe inseparable union between works and thelr fruits. So it 
is desirable that in our diseiission ot the ualidity of the 
doetrine we should deal wilh esseniials, setting astde aeei- 
denul ideas that have been eonoeeted with it. 

Let us, then, examine the doelrine in its almple form, and let 
us find or nll eonsider brieily the bc]icf in tradsmigratinn. 
whieh is assentially hound up with the doetrine. Theie Is 
no reoson why the fruit of aeiions should be .supposed to 
ap])ear in the individual in anodier ineaination in thiH world. 
for the same principlcofthc relatioii of aetionto its fniit might 
quitc welt be supiMsed to work itseir out in another sphere of 
being. But, as a malter of fact, in Mmdu ihought karmtr 
arvd soitisAra are boimd up together. The belicf in trans- 
migratioii itsel^ is not unique. It ha.s appeared among various 
peoples at vnrious times. For examplc, seholars havc been 
impressed by the fact ihat the Pythagoreans held the bclief, 
and attempts were made at one time to find some link or 
conncxion between Pythagorean and Iitdian thoughe. It 
U now generally agreed that the bclief lus sprung up mde- 
pendenlly in yarious quarters. This is a fact rvhic]t is full of 
interest. and the ^uestion ©r the ortgin of the belief is a ta.sci- 
nating one. But it need not deuin us here. for questions 
of yalidity are diffcreot from questions of origin. We may 
ovcr ai^menU based on the idea of the iniimate 
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relation whieh undoubtedly exista between the psyehiea) aitd 
the physieal, by tbe use of whieh aoine havc aought to prove 
the impossibility oT re-ineamation in another body- For any 
sueh argument might be met by the argwa£t$tum <t/i homintm 
that on the same grounds praetieally any ktnd of belierin the 
eontinuanee or individiiai existence ai^er the diisolution of the 
body would be untenable. Many or the argumenti by whieh 
the ehH-stlan derend.s his belier in a ' fnture life ’ wmild m this 
eaae do equa] seTvicc to the believer in transmigration. 

A more aerioits object{oQ to the doetrtne of trBnsmigmtion 
ia this, that it is opable neither of proof nor disproot Hiit 
here again we roight be faced with the argnuuHtHtn tui hoyii- 
nem that the same ditheulty attaehea to all form.s tltat the 
be]ief in a Tuture lifc talees. Some would go Tarther and deny 
the truth of the asKttion, mainuimng that there have been 
men who bave beeo ableto reeali expcricnces whieh theyhave 
undergone in former births. Roth in Hinduum and in Bud> 
dhisin this elaim has been made. 1'he evidence whieh ha.s been 
olTered in .•luppait of these cUim.H has, ho\vever, seldom made 
a deep impreesion on the minds of men who have beeu trained 
to weigh cvideace. It is when the fact that i>roof and dis* 
proof are suppooeil to be equally impouible is taleen alung 
with other oontideratiotu whkh remain to be eonsidered that 
hs full weight will be felt. 

It i.4 on moral grounds that the belicf iii transmigration 
is moat strongly defended by the modem Hindu. Hc holds 
that it is only on the hypotheais of sueeessiye rebirths that 
eeriaht of the facts of life ean be »tufactorily explained. The 
man bom blind. it is e.xplained. must have been bom so 
oo aeeount of cvil deeds doae by him in a previou.-t .etate 
of cxistencc. Tho.'te who have diKUssed the problem with 
edueated Hindus Aod that they eontinually eome baek to this. 
tbat all suAering and misrortune whieh the individuaJ expcri- 
enees must have its root in bis own actioa.s. It may be s^ely 
said that thLs is one of the most profound convictiona of tbe 
avcrage Hindu mind, aud one that to many seema beyond 
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dUpute. ItLs at least es deeply ingrained in the Hindu mind 
as ihe belier in God was in tbe mind o( the Jew in Old 
Testament times. This ia in a way surpristng, for the belier 
involve8 the assumption that the Universe is eonstituted 
on moral lines. It is doubtrul whether sueh an a.ssufflptioii 
iitB in with the main lines nr Hindu thought. It is by nn 
means elear why the demand should be mnde at all Tor 
a justihcation of tlie suATering whieb humanity endures. It 
might well be but a moment in ihe juggling proeess by whieh 
eonaeious beings are misled and drawn away fi'om reality, and 
any further cxplanation might appear superDuniis. Indeed 
there are traees alongside ihe kttruia doetriiie of an oldei' 
tbeory that a man's lot is due not to himteirbtit to the Tate 
imposed upon him by the gods. Traees or thls may be seen, 
e.g. in Meatn, xi. 47, where it is said that it is dait'a, Tate, 
whieh eauses a man to .<iin ; and the notion of a fate belonging 
to one apart from one's nets has been traeed elsewheie down 
thrnugh Hindu thought.' AUo the idea ot the graee of God, 
whieh is prnminent in mueh or the literature of hhakti rrnm 
the RbagmiadgUii onwards, ts iii eontradietinn to the harma 
doetrine oT the cqiiiva]eflcc or aet and rniit rrom annther 
point of vicw. Neyertheless the bcl[ef in karma remains 
deeply rnoted in the mind or the averagc Ilindu. 

Another difficulty, whieh may seem to be of minor impor. 
tanee, but whieh is .<itill vei'y real, is elonely eonneeted with that 
just indieated. Tbe whole tendeney uf Hindu thought has 
been to depreeiate the physienl. Tlie highest lifc Is one 
lived in indilTerenee to the attraetinns or all earthly things. 
Yet the doetrine of a.<;sumes an attitude m thephy- 
sieal whieh elevates it to a position of greae signilieanee. 
The point or the diilieulty may no doubt be tiirned by the 
argument that to him who has attained tbe goal, or who is on 
tbe last stage of the journcy towards the goal, all good or 
ill fortune is indilTereeit. But this ts an argument whleh rests 
on anotber roek or oAenee—that dualism whieh runs tlirough 
' .See turtide by Hopkins.y. H, A. S., 1906, ]>. $94. 
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80 mueh of Hiodu thought, aeeording to whieh the Hfc 
of every day « aeparated by a wtde gulT froi» the kind of 
expcrience whieh haa been held up the ideal. What ia 
relativeiy good or bad ean be so, even relatjvely, rrom thepoiiit 
of view of rational being*, only when it is in relation to what 
is really of worth. Good and ill fortune in this world in 
the end eount Tor nothing. 

Veriljr the raan whom thete dieturti not. iadlBerent alike to pain und 
In pleRsure, aail v1m, li mMt for immortsility. O chief af men.' 

Why, then, make so mueh of these as the fniits uetionB ? 

It may bUH be mainlalned that after all the fBcts are on the 
sideof the believcr mkarma. Sin leads to suiTering. Wliat» 
soever a tnan soweth, that doth he alio reap. E.vpcricnce, 
it Is said, testihes to the truth of these prindples. In a sente 
it does. We !«ee tliese prinelplea io operadoo about us, and it 
may well be held that we are ^iistiAed on the groiind or what 
we see io inferring that we see the operation of a wider prin- 
eiple of retribution by whieh the deeds of mee meet with their 
due reward or punrshment ulsewhere. But if this inrerenee is 
ju»lificd, the facts do not ju*tiry it in the form whieh it takes 
in the karma doetrine. The Taets of Ufe do not bear out 
the idea that * no one inherits the good or cvil deeds of 
another manMen are so linked together in human soeiety 
that a good or ao cvil deed touehes an indefinite number 
of men, bringing pleaimre or pain, goodfortune or ill, to inany 
who havc no responsibility for the deed. The doelrine of 
karp$a makes our admiratioo of pain arKi suAering endured 
by men for the sake or others absurd. It leaves no plaee lor 
what has been ealled vicariou 7 suITerii^, sueh a.H Is exem' 
pliAed io ordinary life in the bearing by men of one snother's 
burdens, and whteh is .-«een tn its most .sublime form in the 
Gross of Ghrist Wrong.douig eertainly leads to suiTering. 
but in tbe Arst instaoee it ia oden tbe suAerii^ of persons 
other than the wrong-doer. It may be ansirered that the 

' u. 15. 
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I Christi«n bclicv» cqunlly with the Htndu that in the end 
the wroDg'doer too will suiTer. But that is not the point. 
\Vhat is here maintained is that the het that an individual 
niilers does not prove that he has been guilty of sios either 
in ihis Ure or in aoother. And further there is a thought 
regarding suSering nrhieh bclieven in the doetrine ot kartna 
have nevcr elearly apprebended, but whieh is oi tbe greatest 
importanee. There u no aueh thii^ as uure physieal auf- 
Tering. Pain endiired in a good eause may be aeeompanied 
by BUeh spiritual exaItation that it eesses to be pain, while 
ii) the ease of another who throogh wrong-doing has brought 
ihe pain on hicnself it may be almost insupportable. This 
is B dutiaetion that ean have no nieaning to him who be- 
lieves that alt that is endured is the fruit of the indiyiduars 
own aets. 

Let us tum to another line of thought. It ts frcquently 
uiged that the bel)ef in karma has great praetieal value, 
inasmueh as the antieipatlon of reward and punishmeat for 
a!l ooe's good and evil aetions must operate as a powerrul 
motivc to well-doing. Tliere k, no doobt, sometbing m thts 
eontention. it is generslly admitted that antieipation of 
reward and punishment is an indueement to the Iivmg or a Iife 
Bt least outwardly deeent, though it is less likely that sueh 
I antieipations will eonduee to a loity moral Hfe. Purther, %ve 

* eannot deny all moral valuc to the belief that present experi- 

! enees are the outeome of good or evn done in ^oriner lives. Its 

y vaJue may be impaired by other eonsiderations, but the belief io 

I itself has yalue. The eiTeets of wrong-doing, to look at but 

i one ude of the ease, are present with a man; they are not 

I something that may be in the fnture. ThU should slimulate 

a man so to iive as to avoid tn the futurc similar punishment. 

But there are elements in the ease that detraet rrom the 
moral yalue of the doetrine. Forexample, one weakness has 
t beeolaid hold upon by many writers on the subject oikarma. 

They have held that an immoral element is introdueed into 
the doetrine when it u said that a man is punished Tor sins 
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wliieh he eommitted in e lormer Ufe and of whteh he haa 
no reeolleedon. This objection u sontetimee piuhed too far, 
a7>d stated in forms fn whieh it might be used with cqua] 
eogeney to eondemn the duetrine oT heredity. Indeed with 
greater eo^neys for it might be maintained that it is far 
more unjuat that a man should suiTer for sins eommitted 
by progenitors, for whleh he had no responsibility and of 
whieh he has no knowledge, than it Is that he sbould be 
puntshed for ains eommitted by himseir whieh havc eseaped his 
memory. But the prineiple of heredlty does rtot work iu tbe 
hard, meehanieal way in whieh karvui is supposed to work. 
ThLs is a fact that may be expressed In various ways. Por 
example, it orten happeos tliat a man beeomes itroiig on that 
side of his eharaeter oii whieh by heredity he Is weak- When 
a man knows that he has ioherited a tendeiKy to a partieular 
vice, he often sets himae[f resolutely to eombat it, and his 
eharaeter gains in stiength from the eombat. Or cven when 
a maii suITei'S some physieal disability whleh is the result 
of the wrong-doiog of some progenitor, it is not neeessarily 
regarded as an unmitigated mUfortune. It may be the oeea- 
sionof activitiesfor thegood ofhis rdlowmen whieh otherwUe 
m^ht not have suggested them$elves to hlni. And there 
is tbe otber aspeet of human suiT'ering, to whieh Jeiu8 refcrred 
in that most illumioati'ng passage where He speaks of the man 
bom bUnd. To those who asked wbether hia blindness was 
due to his own sin or that of hU parents He replied,' Neither 
did tbis man sin nor hU parents, but tbat the works of God 
migbt bemade manife5t in him’. SuiTering U not neeessary 
penal; on the eontrary it may be an oeeasion for the cxercise 
of eertain virtues on the part of others, whieh otberwise might 
not have been developed in them. 

So, then, suiTeTmg whieb one owes to evil beredity is in 
no real senx of the term punUhment. Aeeording to the 
doetrine of karma, on the other hand, whatever one salTers U 
the direet frutt of one’s own misdeeda. He suATers from 
various disabilities from whieh the suiTerer Trom the evi] deeds 
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of his lorbears U exempt. To begin wtth, he has no indiention 
in the nature of the peoait}’ he endures of the partleular line 
along %rhich he should seek to amend his eharaeter. There 
are, indeed, passages where it is said, e.g. that he who steaU 
water will be bom again as a duek, he who steals eorn as 
a mouse, and where other penalties of a simiiar kind are 
threatened. But sueh penaltiei ean hardly be looked upon 
a>! having a rcformatory eharaeter, And as «gards the 
great ma.'a or suiTerinB there i* no mean.s of knowing the 
preeise nature of the sin wliieh oeeaiioned It Again. if a 
inan beljeves that his own siiiTering and that of others is a 
punishment for sin, that thought la in danger of arresting 
the impulse to the seryiee of others in the alleviation of 
sulTeriiig. There ean be little doubt that it is this be!ief, 
more than any other one factor. that is responsibie for the 
baekwardnesa of the people of India in tbe work of minis- 
tering to tbe unfortunate. In reeent times it has been by 
men in whom the bdier has been breaking down that the 
work of sodal seryiee haa been taken up most enthu.*.iastically. 

We may eoosider in somewhat fuller detail another difR- 
eully whieh besets the doetrine of iitrnia, whieh hss already 
beea hinted at. In the eharaeteristie form of the doetrine 
it has been seen that good and evll are thought of in terms 
of ael rather than of eharaeter. Now, it ts generally reeog- 
nised lliat works are, when taken in isolation, but a poor 
eriterlon of what a nuin is. There are works ^ormally evil 
whkh may be the outeotne of stupidity, or of good inten- 
tion unskiifully executed, as well as of evil purpose. And 
there are deeds apparently good wbieh are the outeome of 
long-sighted wiekedness. These are laets to whieh too little 
weight hai been given in Hindu thought In teaehii^ regard- 
ing iarma it is almost invariably deeds that are spoken of as 
pereisting and produeing fruit, not tendeneies of eharaeter. 

■ The deed does not die’, it is Mud.‘ Good deeds fofm, as 
it were, the eredit side, and bad deeds the debit side of an 

‘ Uanu, ri. 46. 
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aeeount, whieh every one of neeeuity ineurg. The relation 
of this aeeount to the individual u of a compBrBttvely cxteraal 
kind. Ai we havc seen, karma may be in eertain ways tran»> 
ferred. It may be eahausted nrithout any 9ugg[ei.tion that the 
individuai beeomee in any way diATerent. Good and evil deeds 
are tbou^t of not as realitiea that may havc iniinite oonse- 
quenccs, but aa having valucs that are deAnite and fixed. The 
Hindu woiild have but little understanding of or .symp.athj' 
with the Puritan aaying that' as one leale miy .«ink a ship, .so 
one sin may sink a aoul'. The evil deed is eonsidered not as 
symptomatie of a disease, whleh it in tum aggravates, but as 
ooaMitutii^ a load or a debt involving various disabilities. 
This wsy oT looking at eonduet shows ttself in many ways in 
the cveryday thought of many Hindupeople. To merKion 
od]j' one of these ways—new>comers to India havo oftea re* 
marked on the eurious attitude that Hindus seem to take 
to eases of wrong-doing. They o^en argue that Tor a single 
lapse a man should not be punished, even when the deed 
is one that to the western mind seems to indkate serious 
eulpalMlity. It is not that the benefit of a ' Pirst OlTenders' 
Aet ’ is sought, but, as one somet'mes hears it put in so many 
words, that the aeriousness of a single wrong aet is not 
reeognised. 

Now, theseare facts whieh have very Important coiueqiiences 
for the doetrine of karma generaliy. If for ' deed' we substi- 
tute ' eharaeter' in tbe varioiu formuItt{ons orthe doetrine, the 
whole situation is aitered. Chancter eertainly beara iu proper 
fruit, but its most importanl fruit is itseif. A tnan’s desdny 
musl be that Tor whleh he itts himself; it eannot be die fruit 
or a series of external aets abstraeted from the ebaraeter 
oT whkh they are tbe expression. judgements pasaed on 
aets apart from the eharaeter of the agent are usually very 
pteearious. We do speak of eertain kinds of aets as good or 
bad, and we speak of the good and bad points in men's 
eharaeters. But that does not alter the iaet that eharaeter is 
8 unity, and tbat it eannot be truly represented after the 
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an*]ogy ol a balanee slieet witb its eredlt and debit skles. 
It is possible for us to think of tlie lndivtdua! as migrating 
from one form of being to another, eaeh new bHrth being 
determined by the bent whieh hU ehaiaeter haa received in the 
preeeding life. It may seem to us that eertain men have 
eharaeters uiore suited to the Iife of the' t^er or the ape * than 
to that of man, and it may not requirc mueh excrcise of the 
iniagination to thiuk of them as re-ineamated in sueh forms. 
But this is a eoneeption dilTerent from that with whieh we are 
fainiliarin Indian thought. lu all Ihe yarieties of statement 
in whieh the doetrlne i$ presented. it is the deed, not the 
eharaeter, whieh is supposed to persist. And this thought of 
deeds as existing in isolation from eaeh other and from the 
eharaeter or the doer is one ihat Ls peyehologieally unsound. 

There is another objection to the doetrlne of karuta whieh 
lus been piit in various forn}8 by nuny writers on ihe subject, 
vu. that the doetrine, as mvolving a falaHstic explanation of 
human eonduet, does nothing to soIvc tlie problem of the 
iiioqualilie3 of luiman fortuncs. The problem, it is said, is 
merely shelvcd. On« lire is cxplained by refercncc to a previous 
life, and il by rcference to another, and so on ad 
This objection is presented with some hesitation, beeause 
rt has been deiiied that the deeds that men eommit are 
determined by tlidr kartna \ it is said that it is only those 
experiences whieh lie outside their own ehoiee that are so 
determined. This isa point that raises the whole question oT 
thealiitude of Hindu thought to the problem of freedom. It 
may, at least, be safcly said that popular thought is largely 
fatalistic. The average individual feels that Iiis mlsdeeds are 
the outeoiue of the operation of Torees beyood his eontrol as 
ai-e the misronunes Uiat beset bim. And ^nkarieh&rya at 
any rate. among philosophers, has delinitely mainuined that 
the aetlons that a man perTorms are determined by karma. 
He says that the aelious and auflferings of man are due to 
a eause inherent in himseir. God apporUons good and evi] 
among men, havic^[ regard to tbe eflbrts made by them. 
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' But hc asks, ‘ ean thia regard to the eRbrta roade by the 
soula exist ti^ther with the depeodenee of all activity on 
God ? Gertainly. Fw though the acttvity depends on God, 
it is only the soul that aets ; while God eauses tt to aet wbeii it 
aets ; and as He now in eausing it to aet pays regard lo rornier 
cfforts, so, too, Hc in eausing it to aet formerIy had regard to 
still eariier cffort8; for tatiuiira Is without beginning.' • 

This Is an adenission whleh undemiines the valuc of the 
doelrine of karma as a jostification of the seeming injustices 
oflire. On this admission the diilieulty is, indeed.onlyshelved. 
No explanation is given of tbe problem whieh is supposed to 
be explained. The indiuiduat beeomes the q>ort of an ovcr- 
ruliitg fiite, and Uie real eause of bis good or ill fortune is as 
mysterious as ever. Sarksara is etemal—without b^nning. 
Liying beings have been through atl time tossed about Itke the 
balta ot the juggler, aod the statement that man by his own 
aetions detenninea his destiny may be as true, but it is as 
irrelevant, as the statement that the eonditioru of the ball's 
ristng in the'air determine its tall. 

One more objection to tbe doetrlne of kartMa is that it Is 
ineompatible with belief in the possibtlity of the forgiveAe8s of 
sins. Tbis is an objection that will have no weight with tbose 
who bc]icve thorougbly in the doetrine. There are many to 
whom ihe idea oi foigiveness appears an immoral idea, whieh 
eontrasts very unfavourabIy with that of the inevttablc union 
of work and fndt. They also point out that the idea or 
forgrvcae*s invcdves a theory of the relation of sin lo God 
whkh they eannot aeeept This seeond point we may pass 
over for the present, but tlie lirst point desenres some attention. 
It really briugs us baek to an a^>ect or the question diseussed 
above as to tbe moral adequacy of the doetrine. Tbe qaestion 
before us here Ls wbetber ihis rigid doetrine of the relation of 
work and fruit is neeessary for morality, or whether the 
highest moral doetrine may not admlt of, or evcn demand, 
the possibility of forgivencss. It is noteworthy that it is in 
‘ Trtsslated by Deussen, S/tUm «ftk« p. 333. 
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the wwks whieh manirest the spirit of deepest moral earnest- 
ness that the tcnde»Qr has been most marked to depart rrom 
the ri^dity of the doelrine of Jtarma, and to grani a plaee to 
the graee of God, whieb ia givcn (reely, not aeeording to merit. 
For example, karma is aeeepted iinqucstioaingly in the 
Bkagavadgila, but we realiae at onee that we are face to facc 
with one or the many ineonsisteneies of tbe book when we 
eome to sueli a stateinent aa this ; 

Whatever be thy work, Ihino ealing, thy saeriRee, thy girt, (hy 
mortificadoa, make thou of it on olTering to Me, O ton of Kunti. 

Tbua shalt thou be rdeased trom Ihe twnda of Works, Ihir or fcKi] of 
frait ; thy spirit inapired by caating><ifirof Worlu aod loliowiDg ihe Role, 
tbou thalt be delrreKd and ooate unto M«.* 

This quotation does not refer to forgivcncs 8 , but it refcrs to 
graee, a eoneeption whieh really is a denial of the doetrine of 
karma- The foigivenes 8 of sans as it i» understood by 
ehristians is thought of as a partieular eKpression of tbe graee 
ot God, and it is eonneeted with a distinctive way or i'^arding 
sin whieh one hardly linds in Minduism. But what is of 
importanee here is ihe fact that withiu Hinduism the forms of 
religion that have had the greatest ioAuenee in the produetlon 
of a spirit of monil eamestness havc been fonn 8 in whieh the 
doetrine oP karma was superseded by a doetrine of graee. 
The real bearir^ of tbe ease havc not always been expHdtly 
reeogniaed, and the two antagonistie doetrines bave been held 
alongside eaeh other, ss in the Bhag(tvaelgUk\ for bcUef in 
kartua is deep-rooted in the Indian mind. Uut the Taet 
remains that it has been the thought of a way of eseape from 
the operation of kartm that has given to men freedom and 
bope. It has done this only inipcrfcct]y, Tor the idea has been 
only iroperfectly conceived- It has not been easy for the 
Hindu mind to get away from the idea of aetion as workmg 
it»elf out pitilessly and inexorably, to that of a God who 
ia graeious and rotgiving, with a forgiveDess thai does uot 

' Bkagavadgl/S, u. »7. Stt. 
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make sin a Ught thing, but * thing aWiorrent to him who has 
been foi^ven. 

If the eritieisms «Weh have been offered above are sound, 
^en it has been shown that the doetrine of iarma la rk i 
jtistification on moral grounds. The doctrineof «wsdra falU 
with iL It has been shown that h ean be netther proved nor 
dispiwed when stated simply by ltself. But the &ct that 
moral justlficBtion for it is wanting serves to mtlee a firima 
facit ease against it. 
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TllKOUonouT tlie hutory of iliiHluism aseetie ideals havc 
mameamed ao strong a hotd oii the miiids of the eultured and 
uneultured clfts<ies alike that it nuiy be well to dcvote some 
attention to the subjccl ol a.sceticlsm itsclf. There is no land 
in the worid in whieli aseetie praetiees havc been .so widely 
rollowed. To the tnind or the Hindu, tlie life of the soHHydsI 
who has freed hioiseir from all human ties, and stri])ped liicnsclf 
ofan that ministers to physieal eomrort and well-betng, has 
almost alwaya seemed to be the highest. There are man/ 
who in the ful] vigour of their lire have not been able to bring 
themselyes to the point of breaking famity aod soeial Uea, who, 
when death is near, take reruge in the eatate of the sasmyiist 
aftcr the itianner of those souls deseribed by Milton, who 
‘ dying [Ml on the weeds of Dominie or KraiteisAnd there 
are multltudea who pasa tbrough life, engaging in all its soeial 
activide8. who hope for another Ure in whieh they Hhalt be 
more favourabty situated Tor the easting off of wuridly goods 
and woiidly tiea. Kven in their ease the aseetie element is 
not wholly laeking, as is evidenced by the fasts and penanees 
to whieh so many of them submit thcmseives- We have 
further to remember the widespread praetiee of Yogie excr* 
eises, inspired by a purpose not essentiaUy diAerent. All this 
is an cxpressiofi or a deeply rooted belief in the etheaey of 
diseipline or negatioR of the flesh as an aid to tbe attainment 
of the higbest. 

The rationale of Hindu aseetieism has already been made 
suiBdently dear. It has its justiflcation in a widely aeeepted 
philoaophieat theory or the nature of reality. It was eertainly 
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no philosophieal theory that originally gavc rise to it It was 
ratber the prmetiee tbat suggested the theory: or, it this 
statement seems too strong, it may at least be said Lhat the 
praetiee gave a great impetus to tbe developinent of tbe theory. 
But the theory has in tum reiaforced the praetiee, in a measure 
relined it, and provided for it a justification in reason whieh is 
laeking to asoetie praetiees followed to thia day by more 
primitiYe peoplea. Hindu aseetieism in ita dUtinctivc form 
ean therefore be Justly eritieued ooly tf it is eonaidered iu 
relatton to the intelleetua! basis on whieh it rtsts. 

It is well, however, to bear in mind the Taet that aseetie 
elements have found a plaee in the ideals of men apart frofn 
eonsidentions so fundamental. Almoat univeraal among 
primitive peoples are eertain fonnj of aseetie praettee, ins{fired 
by motives magieal or saerilielal. Sueh praetiees were fo]Iowed 
in India in aneient times, ar>d they have peraisted to the 
present day. 5o far as sueh motit'es have been op«rative. we 
have in Hindu aseetieism tlie same spirit as ihat nunirested in 
the aKede praetiees foIIowed in connexion wilh aneient Greek, 
Phrygtan, and Egyptian euits. Purther, asoetieism lus Tound 
a plaee in soene fi>nn or other within most, if not all, of the 
higber rellgions of Ihe worid Mabommedantsm has its fca5t 
of Ramasan, obsefved so religtously by all believera; and 
it has its Ctqirs. ehristendom has had its great eompany ol 
anehorites and monks, and its hair shirts and whips and other 
instruments for the subduiug of the flesh. And it has numbered 
within it men like Sl. Simeon Stylites, who in tbeir elTorts lo 
free thcmselves from the domtnton or the body, have gone to 
the wilde-st extremes of sclf>denul and self'torture. 

There are, or eounte, distinetions whieh must be reeognued 
between tbe aseetie praetiees whieh have been follon^ tn 
connexion with diiTerent religioiis, and cven tn cooaexion with 
the same religion. There hu been «nsiderable eonrusion as 
to what it to be meluded under the head of aKetie praettees. 
Some would indude aets of 8elf-restTaint whieh amount lo 
nothing more than the eurbing of wanton desires or the girdiog 
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or the mind and body to distasteful tasks. Certain Indtan 
writei'3 of modern times would go so far as to inelude work for 
the developntcnt of tbe material reooure&i of tbeir eountry. 
This is ohvious]y far too wide a denotation to give U> the term 
aseetidsm, for it would be thus made to covcr all eATort that 
is inspired by any purpose. Yet it is oot easy to draw a elear 
itne or divtsion. There may seem to be a world of diiTerenee 
between the man who saerihees a meai that a liungry neighbour 
nuiy be fed and hiin who betakes liiniself to monastie Hfc, 
between the man who abstains frDm aleoholie li^uors and 
him who abstains Trom ail but the barest neeessaries of e^is- 
tenee Yet, alter all, it depends ehieHy on the motive whether 
theie is or is not It is eurtous to find that so many people 
have lalleel to grasp tlus eletnentary distinedon, and to obsenre 
d)« iinpresslon made on a eertain type of mind by eertain 
forms or seir-sacrifioc apart from any eonsideration of the 
motiYea inspiriog it. ThU, it may be reinarked in passing, 
18 an interestii^ evidence or the strength of the aseetie 
' iostinet' in human nature. We shall not here attempt any 
thing so preearious as a dehnition of aseetieiam, but shall 
eontent ourselvcs with drawing eeitain distinetions between 
motivcs to aeir-denial and austerity, whieh must be held elearly 
in view if we are to arrive at any satisfactory estimate of the 
moral value ot the praetiees in qucstion. 

In the Hi'st plaee, a broad general diyision may be made 
among motiyes to aseetieism aeoording as ihe good aimed at 
ts that of the trkdwidual 01 'orsoeiety. ThchistoryofChHstian 
aseetieUm fiimishes us with exan.iples of both elasses of 
motives. When 5t. Pranets of AssUi subjected himself to 
privations and hardships, he did so in the scrvice of Christ 
among men. This motive led to aets ot remarkable self- 
sacrifice—the sliariog of his stngle garment with another, the 
eontinual submission of himselT to all kinds of indignities and 
privatioas. He Tound satisraetion in thts liTe, and he even 
maintained that ‘ in these things is perieet Joy'. Yet sutTering 
was not eudured for ttsowD sake but for the sake of others. 
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Jesiis illustrates the other askesis when He says : ‘ If thy rigbt 
h*nd eaueeth thee to stumble, eut it oK, and east it from thee : 
for it Is prohtable for Uiee that one of thy metabers slioukt 
perith, and not thy whole body go into hell ’ (Matt. v. 30). It 
will be aeen that in both of tbese eases the motive is an ethleal 
one. in the one ease it is the good of other» that is direetiy 
aought, one enduring suAering or want that othera nuy suffcr 
less. In the other ease it is self>diacipline, undertaken not for 
the niere sake of easting oAT, bue for the better govcrnment 
and direetion of the indivtduars acUvitic8 as a wbole. It will 
be obaerved that tn ehriatian morality ihese motives are not 
in antagonism to eaeb other, and it eould be shown that 
a seir-diseipline whieh bas no soeial reference, however widdy 
it may be praetised, is not in aeeordanee with the funda> 
menul prineiple* of the Christian rdigion. Yet the two 
motives ean be distinguuhed. 

In Ilindu aseelieism tbe sodal motive has been but llttle 
apparenl. It is only in quite reeent times that the idea of 
suAering and aaeritiee for the wke of others has laid powerrul 
hold on the mind of any large seetioo of the Hindu people. 
The other moUve, however, of the disdpline of the ii>dividual 
soul, has operated powcrfulIy. The aim has been to break 
down all that has been understuod to inieriere with the 
freedom of the soul, artd as an aid to the attainment of this end 
there havc been praetised in India rorms of self>inordfication 
and penanee wbieh have few paraliels in the whole history of 
human eonduet. 

It b unneeessary to reeapitulate here what has been said in 
earlier ehapters regarding the various ramificationB of the 
aseetie idea, or of the varioHs ends whieh it ha.s been bclieved 
possible for the individual toattaiu through^ariouspraeUees— 
the power to eoeree the gods and the power to bend nature to 
one’s wiil, to whieb ihey have been supposed to give 
In 80 far at these have been the ends sought, we must look on 
these praetioe* as not in tbemaelve 8 strieUy moral, and what 
ethkal value ibey may have eome to have must be r^rded 
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Asina wayaeeidental. Yet it may be elaimed thatjust as ihe 
alebeiny whieh was praetiaed with a view to tbe di»covery or 
Uie philosopher's stone led to the di8covery of other things of 
more solid and lasting value, so these erude aseetie praetiees 
eontrihuted to tbe realiaatiou of ends attainable through the 
eurbing ofthe deslres and the mortiheation of tbe desh, higher 
tlun tbe mere subjugation to one‘s arbitrary eaprieious will of 
the powers that govern the univeryc. It is to the highest 
idealssought through aKetieum within Hindulsm to whieh in 
a ei'itleal study our attention should be ehieAy direeted. The 
ehristian would demand tliat the eiirlstian mii>d should be 
Judged ooe by refercnce to sueh vagarics os those presented by 
the nves of men like Sl Simeon Stylites, but ultimately hy 
rerei'enee to the teaehing and praetiee of ehrist, and the Hindu 
may similary elaim that there is an essentiai and an aeeidental 
in Ilindu praetiee, through whatcver proeess the essential may 
havc eome to be discovcred, and however inueh the aeeidental 
may have at Ume* obseured the easential. So we may ieave 
aside the primitive GKpressions of Hindu aseetieism, whelher 
appearing early in time or perslsting to the present day. 

Aseetieism, $0 defcnded, has been bclievod to have value 
in the %vay of diseipline for tlie soul in two ways. On the 
one hand, Yogle praetiee* and les» cxtravagant foims of sdf- 
restraint have the cflect, if not of leading to freedom, of raising 
the soul to a higher position in future birth*. On the other 
hand, the breaking of all worldly ties is a eondition oT the 
ottainment of linal delivcranoe. These two idea* are not 
eontradietory to eaeh other, but are in their main prineiple In 
harmouy, for the ultimate goal is in both eases thesame. This 
is well brought out rr^ai ding the Yoga philosopby with ils 
aseetie exercUes by Max Muller, when he says: 

ll ia 10 serv« as a Tareka, at a ^erry, aeross t]>e oeean of the world, 
as a light by whkh to reeognite the tiue indepetulaiee of the 8 ubject 
fram any object: ai>d as a preperation foir tbis, it b to aerve aa 
a «tUdpline foT subduiug el) Ihe paMions arising from woridly nr- 
roundings.' 

* Sir p. j$6u 
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The refei«nce bere u to the Yoga philosopby and to its 
peeuliar metaphysieal poaition, but there are aimilar ideaa 
or the value of physieal diseipline io connexion with the 
other systema It ia true tbat tbe method b/ whieh thia 
diaeipltne works is eonneeted with the doetrine of karma, the 
nient of partieular aets beeoming the property of the agent, 
and this expIanat{on of the relation of aet to agent we have 
already seen reason to reject. But the priaeiple might be 
maintained npart from this, and it might be held that aseetie 
praetiees have a kathartie value, whieh ia conservcd through 
sueeeeding births, en grounds whieh would be Tree frora the 
dilTieutties whieh beset the doetrine of karma In Its familtar 
forfn. indeed, there seems to be ground for beHeviog that in 
eertain plaees there Is an impUed distinetion between the 
eBeet of eertaia ktnds of austerities and penanees, whieh are 
the fruit of desire as are other aets, and whieh aeeordingly 
have their appropriate fruits in fature births, and that of 
aetioiis «hieh are the expression of the mortiiieatioa of desire, 
though the proeess may not have reaehed eompletion. Whether 
this be so or not, we ean see how it ts possible Tor some to 
regard Hindu aseetidsm in its higher forms as moral diseipline, 
aiding the soul to that more and more eomplete scverance 
from the world whieh will issue dnally tn that aet of insight in 
whidt woridly ties shall be eompletely broken, the iUuaion of 
{ndividuality dispelled, and frecdom attalned. 

On sueh grounds the elaim may be made that Hindu 
aseetidsm haa h^ etbieal value. Whether we ean admit 
this or not will depend on the view we take of eertain eon* 
siderations to whieh atteniion must now be direeted. We 
have already eonsidered the generai bearings of Hindu philo- 
tophteal thought on ethies, and we have eome to the eorKlusion 
tbat ie provide3 no satis&etory basis for a theory of morals. 
But tt enay be replled that we Iuve taken too narrow a view 
of raorality, and that the reeognition of an end to tbe attain. 
ment of whkh aseetie disdpline is so valuab]e a meaiu, implies 
that a ptaee has been given to meral etTort whieh has been Tar 
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too littie re^ded The CbristUn admits that if the right 
hand proves an oeeasiori ot stumbling it should be eut off, and 
so does the Hindu. Where is the difference? It would not 
be quite true to reply that the ehristian belteves in saeriBee 
with a riewto the atteinment of a greater good, for the Hiodu 
would answer that he believes in greater sacrifiec with a view 
to the attainment of a stUl greater good, So the qucstioii 
would resoIvc itsel^ again into that of the speeiRe nature of the 
good to be attained. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore has wetl 
deseribed ihe Hindu position when he says : 

In tbe typleal tboo^t al Intlia It Is beld that tbe true dcliT«rance 
of RuiB is tbe <lelivemTice {ram ftt>in ignoranee. 

Jt i> not b deitroybg oAything tbat b poiltive and real, for that 
eannot be poisibk, but tbat wbieh is eegatire, wbkli obitrueta our 
trisioD of tmih, When tbis obitnietiMi, «bkb k igiMrance,isr«iMved, 
theo onlr b the eyelid drawa up whieb is no lon u> tbe eye.^ 

With part oT this we should probably all ag^ee. The moral 
)ife is earried on through the negating of the lower that the 
higher may find Its true exprc9sion. But wbat is not made 
elear by typieal Indian thought, io spite of all that Dr. Rabin* 
dranath haa said, is that there are lower and higher fortns of 
aetMty. Indian aseetieism has most normaUy round ita 
ju8tificatio(i in the idea that it is ai> aid to tbe eutting of the 
roots of desire, to the n^atlon of all activity. The right 
hand is eut oAT rwt that the individual may be helped in the 
task ordireeting better the aetiyiUes of the body, but beeause 
its acUvitie8 from their very nature lead the soul astray, 
Looked at from this point of view, Hlndu aseetidsm la no 
longer a moral disdpline. It is in its easential nature non> 
moral. 

The ease may be stated in a slightly diilerent way. Can we 
have a true morality that ia not soeial, that is not based on an 
assumption of the permanent worth ol indmduality and of 
soeiety ? Can we have a true good tbat is not a sodal good ? 
In our Westem thought seIf*.Micrifice has seldom been regarded 
■ SdMano, p. ya 
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at An end in itseK. It has been {Kaetised wtth a view to 
a hiller realiaation of the self. It b the lower and more 
eapridous selves that men have sought to slay. making of 
them stepping-stones to higher thinga. Tbe tnie self has been 
conceived aa soeial. It hnds its tnie expreteion in activitics 
whieh bring it into vartous relationships with other 8e]ves. 
This thougltl again U eonneeted with the eoneeption or reality 
as a untty in d[versily. To Hindu thought,on theother hand, 
reality has eommonly appeared to be t unity without diversity, 
or a plurality of exi£tences ultimatety without divensity. So 
aseetieism has seryed as a means not to the stripping or the 
individua) life of hindranees to its tnie cxpreasion of itself 
within a aoeiety of Mlves, but to the destruetion of seirhood 
it»c]f so far as it is indiylduaL In the l^ht of this the moral 
life may be held to find its hi^est exprcsaion in aseedeiam, 
but we would reply that this is not moraltty in tbe sense in 
whieh the term has been used traditionally, or in any sense 
whieh the etymology of the tenn justifies. A tnie moiality 
involvet a reeogniUon of the worth of indiriduality, and or 
tbe value of soeiety as the sphere in whieh It hnds its true 
expression. Hindu thought provides us with no philosophy 
of soeiety, for its system of dh/trma is not a philosophy. So 
we are led to the eoneluslon that Hindu aaeedeiam as dcfctidcd 
by philosophk thought does not partake of the oature of 
ethieal acdvity. 
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THE POSITIVE eONTRIBUTION OK HINDUISM 
TO ETHIGAL THOUGHT 

The eritidsm whieh has been oITered in ehis work haa 
neeesaarily boen largely or a negativc and destructive kind. 
We have found reason fof betieying that Hindit philosophieal 
thoiight ruraishes no satisraetory buis for an elhie, while tlie 
system of Hbarmu rests oo no sure intelieetual supports. But 
tbe impresaion must not he lcft that India has nothing to 
eontribute to the study of the great quest{ons eonneeted with 
the moral lire and no auggG.Htions to make for its eonduet, 
that its seareh Tor a true way of life has been utteriy vain, 
and that thinkers ntay pass by its achlevement3 in tbe eihteal 
sphere merely as phenomena baviag aeertain historieal interest 
but without signiiieanee for serioua ethieal thought. That 
would be a profound mistake. Tbe spiritual hlstory of lodia 
is elosely eonneeted with ha most Aiodamentai thought, and 
it is inconceivable that a eiilture sueh as that whieb for 
millenniums has Aourished in India eotdd have rooted itaclf so 
deeply and maintained itsclf so persistently if it did not eontain 
within it elements of great and abiding va]ue. 

In eanaidering the eontiibution whieh Hindu thought has 
made, and whieh it may be believed h has yet to make, it 
must be borne in mind that we have to deal wilh something 
more than a system or systems of thought. We have to deal 
also with the eulture of a people. We shall consequent]y 
bave to take into aeeount not only the ethieal eoneeptions 
with whieh they bavc worked, but the eapression ol these in 
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aetual life and the psyehologieal signiBeanee of this eKpreasion. 
It is neeeaeary also to bear io tnind that tbe value of ethieal 
eoneeptions or oi forms of praetiee is not neeeasarily depen- 
dent on thdr eonsisteney arilh eaeh other or with lundamental 
prindples, or on our estimate of the valldity of these fund.v 
mental prineiptes themselyes, To take a parailel ease front 
Westera thought, fcw of those who reject the Utilltarian 
theory of tnorals would den)' that its exponents havc made 
a great eonti ibutlon to ethieal thought or that tbdr prineiples 
havc had great praetieal value. 

Looking, then, al Hindu thought and eulture with theae 
oonsiderations in mind, we may elaim for them that they 
eontain elements whieh are of great va!uc in theniselves, and 
whieh may servc to enrieh ,the thought and eulture of the 
worid. 

We may take first the Hindu system of tiAarma. Enough 
has already been ssid about it to make eiear the weaknesses 
that belong to it. But, at the same time, we must reeognire 
how greal an asset India had and Mill has in the stable soeial 
order whieh it reAeets, and how stroi^ and yet tender are the 
ties that may bind together membera in Yarious relationships 
within that order. In n restless age in whieh tbe whole 
strueture of Western soeiety is in danger of being redueed to 
ehaos, it is not strange that the eyes of many ahould be direeted 
to the more stable eonditions tbat goverD Hindu soeiety, 
where eaeh man has his plaee and function irreYoeably asaigned 
to him. This is not to say that the Hindu soeial organiaation, 
with its easte and Its other unnatural diatineUona, ean serve a.s 
a model in a day of soeial reeonstruetion. In its eonerete 
form it is an stiaehronism wlikh ean be aeeounted for only by 
the coroparattve removaI oT India down through the ages from 
the inAuenee of the great eurrents thal were moving in Uie 
life of the wider world- But it Is an equally great mistake 
to rogAid it as ir it expreued a spirit in whieh there was 
nothmg worthy. Where the system o( ca.<itc, eonsidered as 
a soeia) institution, has been ehieAy wrong, 110.1 been in its 
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fixiflg of men to a partteular position of soetety from whieli 
ihere Is no eaeape whatevcr may be their indiyidual rapaeity. 
Where it has perhaps been strongest has been ia its deveIop* 
inent ofa eertain sense of vocation, whatever ihe spheie in whieh 
the indiyidual has found himse]f. Thissenseor^oeaUoneneans 
miieh for the stnbility and iiserulness of any soeiety and for 
the worth and dignity nf the individuA] life, and it may be 
that in Hme to eome the world wlll learn something rrom 
India of the beneiite ot iu excrcis«. It ntay ulso be hoped 
that when juster eoneeptioii.s f>f lndivkliinl liberty eome to 
prevail in Indla, her long soeial diseipline will be provcd to 
have tempered the mind of her people, so that liberiy will 
not lead to lieenee. 

pnrther, it should be obacrved that, while Hindo soeiety 
haa been so organised that Impassable barriera have been 
ereeted bettveen dilTerent seetioeis or it, there has been on the 
other haud, as an almost nartiral coiisc()uci>ce of these same 
eonditions, a strong sense of the saeredness of the ties tlut 
btnd indiyidual to indtYidual within tl:eir more restrieted 
eommunities. The most attraetiye reatures in Hindu soeial 
life are to be round in the family aiTeeeion!!, the mutual 
devotton orparents and diHdL'ea and ot broihert and sisters, 
in the respeet for elders, and in the sense oT the identily or 
the interests of the indrvidual wtth those ol the eommunity, 
whieh are so eommon in Hindu soeiety. A penple of whom 
this ean be sald ts not morally bankrupt. It has great rescrvcs 
or moral wealth whieh may yet be tumed to the scrvice, not 
merely of the narrow eotnmunities on whieh it is aow lavished, 
but of the eommunity at large. For tbe realiiatioB of this 
end great and even fundamental ehanges of soeial organtu- 
tion are no doubt neeessary, but it may be faund ihat Hif>du 
soeiety has provided a va]uable training ground for the publie 
alTeetions. 

When we tuni our attention, on the other band, to Hindu 
aseetieism, we shall find elements in it whieh have abiding 
worth. We have Tound grounds for eondemning the theoretieal 
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baaU on whieh It re*ts, and we believc many of it» praetieal 
expre*sioas to be evil; yet we eannot deny all valuc to the 
spirit whieh ha* animated it or to the diseipline whieh its 
praeliee has involved. It ha» been the cxpre88ion of a serue 
of the aupreinae)' of the spiritual over the material, of the 
eternal over the temporal. and howcver mueh we may disapree 
witl) Hindu eoneeptiotu of the nature of the q)iritiial and the 
elernal. it meaa-» mueh that there should havc been »o many 
who havc sought resolutely and fearlcs»ly aod at all eosts to 
pursue the highest that they knew. There ts reason to belietre 
thnt wilh truer eoneeptions of the nature of reality. with ihe 
convktion that the phenomenal il notthe aegatioo of the real, 
but ihat it may be tnmed to aeeounl in the realiiation of the 
real. we ahould find in India, as a result of the diseipUne 
to whieh many of her people have subjected thcmselves, 
an ethieal ipirit that would risk everything in working out its 
loyally to the ideal. 

Again, it may be bclicved that India will have mueh to 
teaeh us in the matter of the interpretation and praetiee of 
what are usually known as the passive yirtues. The people 
of India have been mueh bewildered by the activity of the 
peoples of the West. and many even of it» besi men have 
been but little impreised cven wiih tlieir work» of eharity 
and »oeial »crvice. But they »«ldom fail to be impresaed 
by tbe excrdse of virtues like (orbearanee, long-8uffering, 
iwn.resistanee to eyil. calmne»s of temper, and unsdii.shneai. 
So far as ehristian moralily i» eoneemed, the livea of nominally 
ehristian people may, on the whole, have Imprtased them but 
litlle, but the ethieal teaehing of Jesus, partieularly a» il is 
found in tbe Serraon on the Mount, has found a response in 
many quarter» There may be a wide differencc in the ways 
by whkh the Hindu and the Ghristian have eome to appreeiate 
sueh yirtues, and in the motives whieh they belicvc to imderlie 
ihero. There may cvcn be a great difference between the 
virlues themse'.ve# as understood-by Hindii and Christlan 
respccti%-ely. But that i» not the important thing. What is 
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here mainuined is that there has been developed in lodia 
i spirit to wbieh eertaio elements in our Weslern etbieal 
leaehing make an appeal, and whieh, lf properly direeted, 
may be eapable of making more explicit, botb in praetiee 
and theory, the aignilieanee of ihese elements in a well-rounded 
moral life. 

Attentlon may here be drawn to one virtue of a paasivc kiud 
whieh has for long oeeupied a high plaee in Hindu morality— 
tliat of akinu &—a term in whieh is gathered up all ihat U 
eonnoted by ' liarmlessness' iu the individual’s dealings whh 
sentient beings. It is a eurious ihing that so Httle atiention 
has been given up tiU reeent times to this side of human 
eonduet in our Western dieeusaions of nwrality, and that so 
little proteetion should have been afforded in Western landt 
by legislation to the lower animaU. It is no less reniaikable 
that the impulse both to a niore adequate thuoretieal treatment 
of the subject and to a greater eonsiderateness In praetiee 
should havc eome ehieHy from the slde of Utilitarianism, 
whkh in its preaenution of tlte roorai end as pleasure was 
led logieally to a reeognition of the pleasure of the lower 
animals as of equal valuc with ihat of nian, in so far as it 
is pleasani. Here s^ain the origin of Ihe idea is not what 
is of hrst importanee. It may havc been in its or^i bound 
up with the idea of tranimigration, or it nuy hav« been, as 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore say», the outeoroe of ' Uie sentiment 
of universal sympalhy fbr life or it may havc sprung from 
some qulte different impulse. Nor U it of the greatest im* 

poiuneethatthereareeruditiesinitsaetualpraeiiee in India— 

that it has taken fonns »0 largely negative, the chief emphasU 
being laid 00 Uie tnere awidanee of destroying Iife, apart Trom 
eonslderations of well-bdi^ in life; or tbat it has been given 
a position of ralse imporUnee in relation to other yirlues, 
What U here eontended for is that in the hUtory of Western 
ethies too little attention has been devoted to tbe lower animais 
in their relation to human eonduet. It is to the eredil of Hindu 

‘ S«ulh,v%a, p. 9 - 
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(hought tbat it has, both in its legal ai>d pbilosophieal fonnu> 
latioDS, Touod a plaee Tor the duty of uian tOM-arda the whole 
sentieat ereation. It may be that tbere shall eooie from 
India a atimulus to a mjrc thorough treatment of this 
Mbject. 

We eannot leavc the doetiine of kanna, whieh has been 
eritieised, we believc with juaUcc, as marleing oue of the 
weakest points in the whote syaiem of Hindu tliuught, without 
giving due reeoguidon to what In il has real valuc. It will 
be reeognised that ihe doetrine owes its ^ar-reaehing iiiHuenee 
and its tnaryelious yitality to the elements or truth whieh 
underlie It. It is based on a convicUon oT the iiuinenae 
signlheanee of all human actJvit)'. In the fonn in whieh it has 
been most widely aeeepted it has been found to be false and 
misieading. ehieAy beeause it has been aasoeiated with ^antastie 
eaehatole^ieBl eorKeptiona, beeause it haa been applied un- 
ethially, and beeause it bas been conccived as operatiiig in 
a hard, meehanieal way. In the earliesl formulations of 
Buddbist doetrine, it was presented in a forn) h) whieh ic was 
sUll open to most of the niain objcctions whieh may be oAered 
to it in its Hindu garb, but it uas at leaat shown to beeapable 
of a more strietly ethieal aiiplteaUon. And so iar as it is the 
expression of a deeply-rooted convicUou that there is something 
in human eonduet to the import whieh no limits ean be set, 
we must regaid il as a eoneeption of great and permanent 
value. It may be that in tbis eoneeption Hindu thought has 
no great independent eontribution to make to the thought of 
the world. It ia no uniquely coaceived idea, Uiat whatsocvcr 
a man soweth that sball he also reap. But it is a laet of great 
praetieal importanee that HLodu thiokers should have reeog- 
nited it, and applied it with sueh thoroughness, however 
miseaken may have been the speeibe forms whidi tbis appUea- 
tion has taken. 

These are but a few of the most important ways in whieh 
we bclieve that Hindu thouglit lus a eontribuUon to make to 
Ihe general ethieal thought of tbe world. Tbey have been 
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merel)' touehed oa here, but the subject Is eapable of almost 
indehnite deveIopaKnt. But the convictioa mustbeexpresscd 
that {f tbose tbings vrh{ch are true and good [n Hiitdu ethks 
and inorality are to have the plsee and inAuenee whieh they 
ought to have, it must be in reUtion to b system of thought 
more satisfyir^ than any thst has so rar found aoeepunee in 
lodia. There are those who thiole otherwise. There U 
eommon in IndU at the present time an eeleetieism whkh 
would embraee atl religions and all philosophies. Even 
a thinker Uke Msx Muller, alter cxpressing sympathy wieh 
the Tamous saying of Sehopenhauer regarding the YedAnta, 

' It has been the solaee of my life, it will be the solaee oT my 
death,’ goes on to say, ‘ a man may be a Piatonist, and yet be 
a good eitisen and an honest ehristian, and I shoutd say the 
same of a Yedlntlst.'' Now it may be aaserted, and some 
eoeisiderations will be found in the foregoing ehapters thaC 
will help to bear out the aasertion, that there is a deq> 
<]ivision between the Yedinta and the ehristiAD eoneeptions of 
reality. The Yediinta philosophy and ehristiao doetrine may 
have some implieationii that are alike, notably in the enatter ot 
the passive virtues; but Giristianity ia not simply Vedintism 
plus something more, ner ean CUrtstian thought be simply 
eombined witU YedAntist. This is a point regarding whieh it 
is well tliat we should be elear. There are other systems of 
thougiit wbieh take us mueh nearer to the Christian point of 
view, but in most of them, aod tn ntost even of the best 
cxpressions of popularreligion, there is to be seen the induenee 
of what one might eall the Yedintie view or ]ife, preventu)g 
the development of a strenuous moral life. The most 
thoughtfuI people of India have been eoming more and more 
to realise the importanee oT an actlve soeial morality, and 
with that the need for a pbilosophy and a religion that wilt 
lumisb adequate intelleetual ar>d emotional grounds for it 
Tbe only sure ground for this is, on the iatelleetual skle, in 
a pbiloaophy whkb reeognises the plaee of moral ideals in the 
' i'ix p. 19^ 
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vei'y eonstituUou ol tbe Univei9e, and, on the praetieal side, 
in a religion whieh is tn tine with sueh a philosophy. We 
believe tliat Ghristianity is sueh a religion, and we bdieve that 
tbe religious thought whieh has in^ired the hlghest morali^ 
in counexiou with some of the deuelopments ol the l^hakli 
movemcot, and in connexion with some moderii movements, 
ia that iu whieh the iden of God has approximated most 
elosely to tlie Christuin idea. 



EPILOGUE 

THE HINDU AND THE GHRISTIAN F.THIC 

IN thc eourse of the foregolng diseiusioo eompariwn has 
rrequcntiy been nude of the Hindu and the Westem poinia oi 
view in regard to the ethieal problem. It may be helpful if 
we tiy, evca at the risk of repetition, to bring togelher some of 
the fcatures in whleh the Hindu ethie differs froin the disdne- 
tively ehristian ethie. In dolng thia we do not inteod to 
diseuss Bgain any of the great detenninative eoneeptioiu of 
Hiodu thought. It is inlended rather to draw attention to 
OMire general differences iti attitude to the ethieal question, and 
in partieular to try to make'elear, so f%r as that Is possible in 
a brief ehapter, tbe rationale of tbe Christian ethie. 

When we speak of Hindu and Ghristian ethies it is imporUnt 
that we sbould reeognue the aigniheartee of the fact that 
they are i^stenu integrally related with religioo. There are 
systems of ethies that have been rormulated wilhont reliwenee 
to religion. Any fuUy dcveloped system involvea or impHes 
some theory of the Uniyerse, but it may be a theory in whieh 
no pUee ia provided for what in strietness ean be ealled the 
religious altitude. Wben we have an ethie bound up with 
a religion, it generally posseasea eertain ehararteristie features. 
All religions offcr to man some kind of deliverance or salyation 
from evil, tbotigh the nature of the evil and of ihe dclivera»ce 
to be attained are varioxuly coiiceived j at>d the ethie will have 
some relation to these eoneeptions. Again, philosophies are 
for the few, religions for the many, and the morality ioeuleated 
by the latter is supported by motives whidi will appeal to the 
popular mind. Gonneeted with thts is the ^urther fact that 
a religiou» ethk generally has intermingled with It elements 
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that are not strielly ethieal. In religion we are, of cour«, 
earried into a sphere of cxpcrience that goes beyood tbe 
merely ethieal. It b not ihat iaet to whieh relerenee is made, 
but lather to the fact that within the sphere oi oonduet there 
are generally preseribed observances whieh eould uot be 
justified on purely etltieal grounds. 

eiuistianity and Hinduism are, theu, both religion» offering 
way» of aalvation, and the etliieal teaehiug of both i» related, 
though in diffcrcnt waye, to their eoneeptions of salyation. In 
Minduism the varioua form3 of eonduet that are pieseribed are 
thought of most iisually at helpiug the soul on its way to the 
attaininent of dclivcrance. In ehristianily, on the other baiwi, 
the moral life is thoi^ht of rather as parl ot the e^presaioo of 
ihe li(e of him who has round salyarion. This is a vtry far- 
reaehing difference. 

The greater part of the praetieal side of Hindulsm is 
summed up in the word Marnm. There is an exlcmality 
about tbe Hindu eoneeption of dharma whieh ia laeking to tlie 
morality of Christianity. As we havc aiready seen, the 
details of dluirma are not dedueed from the end whieh is set 
before Ihe aoul, nor ean iheir relalion lo the end be mude 
elear. In the ease of Chiislianity the moral lifc stands in the 
most immediate and intimate relation to Ihe highesl good. 
The Old Testamenl )»ad its elaborate system of dkarnui, but 
ao far as it was external Je»uB swept it aside, emphasising ihe 
inner, spiritual elemenU half-coiKealed within it—'Ye bave 
heard that it bath been said by them of old time... but I say 
unlo you.' Mere ritual and eeremonial obser^anees He 
rejected, and ihe Pharisees, the people who followcd tbem 
moel rigidly, were the objects of His most 8evere denuneiation. 
Tbey were a people who made elean merely iheoutside of the 
plalter. Even the Sabbath, an Institutkm whieh had been of 
ao great spLritual value to the Jewish people, beeame an evi) 
when its ob8ervance eame between them and the higher 
service of merey. ‘ It ts lawful to do well on tbe Sabbath 
days.' 
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HinduiMn has, properly speaking. no New Testament, aod 
ll is hard to «ee how there eould be got Trom «ts eaeential 
prineiples a Gospel whieh would expn»s itseU in Hfc in \wrks 
of )ovc and merey sueh as Je 9 ua soughi of His diseiplea. 
Pn^ress towards the end. so far as this is aiuined through 
spiritual disdplioe, is achieved tlirough withdrawa! from the 
business of Iife In whieh the opportuniiies for setvicc present 
lhcin»elvcs. Thls may seem to be a sweeping statement, but 
iLs trutU may be lested praetieally. Is there any reeord in 
ihe aniub of Hinduism up lo modem times of any great 
religious movcment whieh fouod its chicf cxprC!ision in a pure 
yet active aoeial moralUy ? Is there anythii^ eomparable to 
the niov«ment whieh St. Kraoeis of A«isi inltiateil and led ? 
It is nol denied that there have been many who have eeased 
to put iheir trust in dMaruia as a lystem of ritual, but have 
ihey found a new and deeper dharmn to talte its plaee, 
a dharwa whieh is the free cxpre 8 sion of a religion of aclive 
good'will towards men > 

Tliis eariies us on to anolher poinL One ©r the dominating 
eoneeplions in the teaehing of Je 8 us b that of ihe Kingdom of 
Heavcn or Kingdom of God. SaIvation, ffom one point of 
vicw, meatu admUsion to ihis Kingdom. The eoneepUon 
of U»e Kir^dom is one that has deep roots in the history 
of Jewi$h thougbt, and that has luany and wide impliationa. 
But, lookit^ at it aimply from ihe ethieal point ©r view’, we 
art: impressed by the meaning whieh it lends to the life of 
every day. Jc5us spoke of a spiritual world whieh was not 
fore^ to the worid in whieh we live. The Kingdom of 
Hcavcn He deelared to be not somelhing away in the douds. 
uot something that mighi be atUined at the end of a long 
and weary journey. 

The Kingdom o# God eometh aoi wi* obMrvatioa: neitbw shall ihey 
tay.Uherel or, lo tb«e t to, beboU, the Klngdom of God is witbto 
(or amoog) yoa. 

The members of the Kingdom are not a people dwelHng In 
monasteries, or in Ibe forcst, but a peuple who livc among 
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their fcUows. maniresting to thero In al1 their de»lif^, cvcn 
the most ordlnary and oommonplaee. that good-will of God 
whid» haa eome to them through Jesu* Christ. For the 
world is God'» world, and Hl» i» the rule. Men may havc 
wandered in ways of seliUhness and passion and unkindneis, 
but for all who turn from these way» there i» a way Into all 
the priuileges of ihe Kingdom. Je»us did not teaeh that men 
may enter the Kingdom as a reward of well-tloing j what Hc 
did teaeh was that the Kingdom was there present with them 
for all to enter whose desire was afler God. In its liTe they 
would find tlie insplratioo and the strength for all good 
living. 

This is an idea that Hindu» generally find diHkult to under- 
stand. It is nol easy for them to see how a manean be io ibe 
tniest sense a religious man while livLng in the world and 
(.Dg^ging in its business- As a matter of fact, it is simply an 
aspeet of the lael thal hcavco and earth are in the elosest 
relatiooship, so that the seen and temporal are oot simply the 
negation of the unseen and eternal. In our rthieal activity we 
are in toueli with reality; for the ideals by whieh it is deter- 
mined are not simply eounsel» or prudenee havtng a limited 
applieability, hut prineiples whieh enter into the very fibre of 
the Univer»e. ThU is a thought to whieh St. Paul gives cx- 
pressron when ho say» that 'Our eltisenship is Ln heauen'. 
We beloog, that is to say, to a Sodety whieh transoends all 
earthly and temporal Umitations. The end of man is oot In 
silenee and inactivity, but in active membership of a greal, 
eternal Soeiety, and the prtneiples whieh ot^hl to dominate 
our eonduet in our relation» with our fcUow roen in the worid 
are the eteroal prineiplea of thi» Soeiety. It is on these line» 
tbal we must understand the aaying of Ghrist, ‘ Seek ye hrst 
the Kingdoro of God and His righteousneas.’ By this He 
meam that His foUowers should realiae their membership of 
tbe Kingdom not by tuming aride fi-oro all the aetrrities of 
tbe world, but by brlnging the prinelples of ihe Kingdoro to 
bear on all Iheir activity in the world, nol by tho subduing 
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of desli^, bot by the direetion of desire in aeeordanee with His 

” This U a thought whieh finds esprosioo in some way in all 
that Jcsui teaehes regarding human eooduet. He eoodemns 
nride and covetousi,ess and lust with all the ~rnest«ss of any 
Hindu teaeher. but the motivc is different. In Hmdu teaehiog 
theae are generally thoupht of as strengthening that conviction 
of individiialitj' in eherishing whid, the soul is 
from its ti-ue being. In the teaehing of Jcsusthcy are thought 
o( as impeding the dcvclopmcnt of a true indi«duid.ty thnmgh 
whleh the highest ends of the Univcrae maybe lealTred. The 
subduing of sclfishness and passion is then somelhing whieh lu 
hseir has meiely negative vatue. Tn itsctf it eounts for bul 
little The best lifc is that whieh U nved under tbe inspiration 
of a lovc whieh i»uc8 in the aetire service of othem, aerting 
for them tho« things that make for the rcal.zat.on of ^e 
riehest indiyiduality. Aeeordlngly we find Jesus«iyi«gth.ngs 
that h.ve surprised not only Hindus but many oth«rs who 
have conceivcd the religioui life as wmeth.ng essenOaliy 
other-worldly. One or the most remarkable of th^ saymp 
is that eonneeted witb His great pieture of t^ 

There the most terrible eondemnatton » not dedared to be 
the portion of the actively wieked, but ot thoK who havc 
simply dooe nothing. 

Tk.* «luUl ha fav slw na.o tbem w» tbe lefl band, Deparl from me, 
ve eSl^ng dre, pmpared ^r rhe devil «d hl. 

te 1 was ar hungml, and y« gave ma » meat: 1 wm an^ 

<nvc me no drii*; 1 waa a stranger, and ye took me ite m • «•!»*. 
Sd ye dodied roe aoi: skk. and in pri««, and ye v,si,ed me ow.. 
v2i? 1 say unt» yoo, laasmuel. u ye did .t »«to o« of the lean of 
thue. ye did h n« to me- 

At the lame time. It should bcemphasizcdthat Jc5us nowhere 

teaehes that through the active doing of good works ment 
U aeouired by whieh ooe may earn salyation- Good works 
fruit. not the root of the tr«, aiKl their sign.Reanee 
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Hes not m lhemsclvcs. bitt in the spirlt to whieli they pve 
exprcssion. 

It should be observed. further, thAt there fs no indehnitene» 
aboiit tlte nature of the benelieent activity whieh JesitB 
eommeods. We are all being eonstantly remtnded ftf ihe 
fact that there is a great deal of bencvolencc whieh is extra- 
ortlinarily lll-direeted. Many worlc.s of eharity have seiwl 
only toai^ravati: the cvilii whkh they havc .sought to allevtatc. 
In the tenehing of Jesus there in no eneouragenient gtvcn 
to sueh ill-direetetl aetiyity. One of ttis xayings, reeordetl in 
Ihe fonrth Gospel, undoiibtedly exprc$8C8 the spirit of HIs 
teaehlng: • I am eoroe that they might hnvc lire, and that they 
might have it in abundanet' He soiight Tor eadi indlyidual 
the realkation to the fullest ©r bis seirhood. And if thss 
statement seeros still to be indehnile, we would draw attention 

again to the .spherewithin whichthe.iclfexcrcise8ii8activity— 

a klngdom, or, as it is somelimes piit, a famiJy. The general 
nature of the obligations whieh rest on one who lives within 
sueh an organisation is elear enough. There is tlie duty of 
mutual love and aerwee. with nll Uiat this involve8of sioeerity, 
faithfuliJC8s, patienee, 8elf-restraint, and a multitude of other 
virtues. 

As has been frequently imid in prevlotM ehapters, there is m 
Hinduism no philoaophy of eonduet. We are glven no 
prindple \w rcferenoe to whieh the valuc of aetions may be 
determine^ Nor, indeed, eould sueh a prinelple be given, for 
there is yery Jittle traee of any bclief that activily of any kiod 
ean eoouibutedireetly to the attaininent of the snmmum ionum. 
We are here Taee to face with a profouf»d philoaophieal 
queslion regawlmg the nature of realily. People sometimes 
talk in a loose way about the philosophy of the Chrlstian 
religion, andeistanding the religion to be a philosophy. As 
a matter of fact, religion is prior to philosophy, and when we 
speak of the philosophy of a religion we mean a philosophy 
whieh justifies or iinds a plaee for the eoneepliona with whieh 
the religion works. Now, Hindu religlon, even in its thdsde 
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eKpretssioOB. iflVolved with view oT reklily whieh is iDeotn* 
pattble with the Christiaa eoneeption of indiYiduality. In tbe 
]oftiest exprcssioas or Hindu thdsm it is true that irtdmduality 
ts no loitger thought of as a limiutlonas it is in the philosophy 
of the VcdantB. But even in them, when indiyiduality has 
been conceived as having a pUee in the etemal eoiutitution oT 
the Univcrsc, it ia an indiddualit}' wtueh is not essentially 
activc. It finds iu true bdng in a re 1 atkm.shipwith God nf an 
emotioDal and contemplativc kind, and there is no plaee for 
the eoneeption of a sodety of individua]s wltb whieh it has 
manirold relationahips. It ia only when we eome to sueh 
modern writers as Dr. Rabindranath Tagore that we And the 
eoneeption of realisation through activity grasped with any 
elearness, and even with him the idea itnds only uneertain 
expression. The eoneeption of the Kingdom oT God is one iti 
relation to whieh human personality receives meaning, and in 
i-elation to whieh itt nctivity in the world is invested with 
etemal signiiieanee. The convictton may be expressed here 
that some sueh eooeeption is esseotial as a basis for the liigheA 
ethie. The West has been fruitfol in ethieal theories, vari0U8 
in form. But almost all of them have been rormulated as 
attempts at the solution or the problem of the meaning ot the 
active morality whieh men praetise imperieetly in their relationK 
%vith eaeh other in soeiety. The soiutions oiTered may be 
divided broadly into two elasses. There are tho'ie theories 
whieh regard the end as .<«mcthing extcroal to the means, and 
there are those whieh regard end and means as standing in tbe 
most intimate relationship to eaeh other. Aeeording to the 
latter view the individual who live 8 the moral life is Aodir^ 
himseir. not in tbe sense that his good deeds will bear fruit to 
hi.s pre^t, but in the sense that tn sueli activity a seir whteh 
has etemal value finds one or the Unn of its true expresston. 
Hinduism has no phtlosophy or moraUty, nor are there hints ot 
sueh a philosophy in its religious literature. ^fen may travel 
to a eertain length in the laoral life without a philosophy or 
wilh a fatse philosophy. but the only sure ba.sis of n satisf 8 ccor}- 
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morality is a view of ltfe, whether phtloMphieatly formulatcd 
or na]vely held, in whieh the eternal worth ol individuaUty is 
rccogntzcd. Thia is tbe stgoilieanee of the Ohristian eoneep- 
tion of the Kingdom or God regarded from tbe strietly ethiail 
suodpoint. 

In thb cxpoeitioo eertain points of great Importanee have 
been left out of neeount, but they will perhaps be more readily 
understood aftcr what has beeo said. There u uo thought in 
the mind of Jcsus of morality apart from God. Hesought 
that men should be perreet as their Pather. Man's kinship to 
God, who is represenled most tnily as tlie Pather of meo, is 
the great n)otive to moral attainment It is only the pure in 
heart who ean see Him, and by purity of heart is meant not 
the spirit that leads a man away from all the aaivtties of tbe 
world, hut the spirit of ehildlike simplieity and sineerity, or 
unselhshness, and of love, by whieh is determined the purest 
human eonduet. In many ways JeBu.s shows how the father- 
hood ot Go<l implies the brotherhood of inan,.<to that dcvotion 
to God issues in the Bcrvicc of man. As the othei* side of all 
ihis we have the Christian attiiude to sin. It is the great 
po 3 ttive evil from wbieh man needs dclivciance. It is a poisitlvc 
cvi 1 , beeause it is not merely shorteoming, it is not something 
with merely negaHvc signiBeanee; it is something whieh 
eomes betiveen man and God, maning their feIlow^ip. In 
the teaehing of Jesus we find no traee of that morbid ooneert- 
tration on sin whiel) has been not uneommon in eertain types 
of Oiristians at diiTerent periods in the history of ebristianity. 
Yet tlie iaet of sin is insisted on as something that does not eease 
to be when it is simply ignored, but as a Taet with whieh one 
has to reekon. Aeeordingly, of all tbe words tbat Jcsus spoke 
regarding human ljfe and eonduet, those that impresaed Hls 
hearers most deeply.whethertbey bclievedHim ornot,wcretlie 
words in whkh He proelaimed the foigivencss of sins. In the 
Jewish eonseiousness HLs words regardtng sin found an eeho, 
aiKl there were many to whom His words about foigivcncss 
eame as a message ^rom God. 
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Thts has been stated in its simplest terms and without 
relerenee to aome of tbe moet dist>nctive elemenu in the 
teaehing ol Jesus regsrding sin and its rorgivcness. But it is 
tvell thst we should pause at this polnt and eonslder the 
signiheanee of these thoughts for the moral lire. Let it be 
remembered that we are not bere deating with a philosophieal 
theory, but with eertain fact 3 of expeHence whieh may be 
eapable of beti^ interpreted or justified in aeeordaaee with the 
prineiples of more than one phllosophKal system. But eertaio 
things are posited- It Is assumed that the Unlverse is morally 
eonstituted, that God is an ethieal Being in whose feliowsbip 
man hnds tbe tnte end of his being, that in the attainment of 
this end there is ao way, either througb kitowledge or tbrougb 
feeling, by whieh maa ean OYerleap the ethleal, and that sia is 
a hindranee to tbe entranee into this fellowship whieh ean be 
removed only through forgiveneas. The ehristian message is 
in one of its easentials a message or forgfveneu by the graee 
of God, mediated through ebrist, and this forgiveneas is not 
simply a eaneelling of the penalties of sitt, but above all the 
reeoneiliog ot the soul to God through the removal of the 
eause of estrangement- 

These are ideas whieh bave never eorae to eiear eoneeption 
in Htnduism. The Hlndu mlnd has not thougbt of God as an 
ethieal personality. We have seen that it was on the way to 
doing so in the Vtda, eapedaliy in eertain eoneeptions 
whieh it formcd regarding Vanit>a. We bave seen in tnany 
plaees, almost throoghout the whole range of Hindu Uterature, 
the expression of thoughts regarding sln, bot it has not usually 
been ethieally understood, nor has it been related to a eooeep* 
tion of God as ethieally holy. lo some of the Uterature of 
bhahti we seem to eome nearer to the Christian standpoint, 
but even there the idea lingers tbat God Is Himseir beyood 
good and evil, and tbat wben His worshipper iinds Him, be 
too is earried beyond the ethieal; indeed, neither io seeldng 
nor in possessing is it ree^rnited that tbe elaims of the ethieal 
are indefeasible. The idea of roigiveness ts no fore(gn ooe. 
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\Vhcrever the Uet oT sin is admitted. there U to be found at 
tbe same time belief in means by wbieh men may be loosed 
from it or from its eiTeets. Frequently in tbese belieb we ai‘e 
very far Trom theidea orforgfivcnessa$itisundei'stood ethieally, 
but there are expres8lons in the literatore of Maitt whieh seeni 
on the (aee of ^em to bring us nearer to a true appreeiation 
of its ethieal eharaeter. There is, Tor exaniple, the famouH 
paasage in the Bkagmiadgltd : 

£»«d iheugb he ihouki be a door nt excreding evtl thiU iroTsbips Me 
with uDillyided worship, be shell be deemed anod t for be b ar riirht 
parpose. 

SpeedUy he beeoenes righteoas of soal, nad eonies to lastina peaoe. 
0 son of KuDtl, b« assured that Done wbo U devi>ied lo Me is losL' 

We have here the idea of the graee of God as avajlable to 
man eveu when he has a reeord that is evil. provided only he 
tura to God with singleness of purpose. Fut the Tree operation 
of this Idea hns been to a large cxtcnt iuhibited by another 
idea, that of katitui. The Hindu mind hns found it diDkult 
to get away from ihe be]ief tbat this prindple is dominant in 
the direetion or the desliny or tbe maa wbo is engaged in the 
active li/e of the world, and even in the BkagavadgU& tbe idea 
remains that be who finds deliueranoe realiaes bis true being, 
rwt in soeial activity pursued with a purMed will, but in an 
eeitatie union witb God in whieh the ethienl is tmnseended. 
There are texts whieb might be used In eontrndietton of this 
statement, and their force, when they are taken by lheniselve3, 
would have to be admitted. But the teaehing of the worh as 
a wbole is fu]l oT ambiguities, and we are juitified tu main- 
taining at least that the idea of forgiveness Ui the sense in 
whieh it enters into Ohristian thoughl does not hnd elear anil 
unanibiguous express!on. 

The ehristian attitude to sin and foigivencss is emphasised 
beeause of the eKtraordinary value whieh it has for the 
praetieal moral Ufe. Setting aside the great question of the 
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l>h{ 108 ophtcAl exp[anatton whieh thene betieis are eapable ol, 
we eannot rail to be impressed with the reinfoTcement whieh 
is gtvcn to the moral lifs by the bcli«r that tlie individual in 
his praetieal lire is in toueh wtth eternal reaiities, so that the 
good man is workiag in barmony wlth the Splrit of the 
Univcrse, while the bad man is found to be hghtiog against 
the Spirit of God. This* belicf by itself would suggrest nothing 
but despair to the c%nl man, but for the doetrine of the graee 
or God, through wliteh the cvil man may be reeoneiled to Hiin, 
and bis will may«be renewed so thnt It may be brought into 
conformity with God's will 

The careful reader wUl hAve eome to realise, in the eourse of 
his study of this work, that aeeording to the view set forth in 
it the Hindu ethie u in eertain imporUnt ways fnndamentally 
diAerent from that of ehristianity, resting as it does on pre- 
suppositioits whleh are diiTerent, It ts not intended toelaborate 
this point further, but it is well that, in eondusion, attention 
shoulel be unamb^ouily direeted to it. In Hinduism, iet it 
be said again, there are tw'O priiKiples whieh have ncvcr been 
.satLsTaetorily reiated to eaeb other. There ts Hindu philosophy, 
whieh in all its varicties of form has provided a basis ouly Tor 
a quietiatic etliie, rumUhing 00 basis Tor the direetion of tlie 
active Ure of men in sodety. There is, on the other hand, (lie 
system ot dharma, eold, rigid, and [ifetess, resting on no great 
fuadamental prineiple, of doubtrul utility even in the judge- 
ment of sonie of the great pbilosophieal thinkers or India. If 
ihe people or Indla were eontent to remain behind in the 
mareh of human progreas, seeking only those ends whieh the 
great teaehera of the past hasre set before them, they might lind 
in it a way oriire by whieh they might traverse thii piesent evil 
world. But there U noevidencc tbat India desires so to be 
left behind, nor is there eridenee that her people are satUAed 
with the goal that they ltave been taught to seek, nor with the 
eonditions under whieh it is believed to be attainable. Nor, 
agnm, ean those who are at the aatne time morally eamest and 
mtelleetuaUy alive hnd either intelketual or praetkal satisfac- 
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tion in a morality resting on stieh a heterogeneous basia. As 
a matter of fact, the mo»t eamest mind* in India havc diseaided 
mueh ihat belongs to traditiona) HinduUm, and are seehing in 
many direetlons aftcr a moie satislying reiigion and philosophy. 
Mo«t of them ai'e seeking, naturaily, f0f a position in whieh 
shall be unlted what tliey bclicvc to be essenlial in their old 
beliefa witli somethii^ whieli wiil ju8tify them in their active 
morol endcavour. Whatcver ihey may make of thia task, it 
seem* elear at ieast tlmt It will involvc a reinterpretation of 
mueh that has been regarded by Hindus them#clvc3 as belong- 
ing to the vcry esaenee of their religious thought nnd piaetioe, 
in sueh a way thal it eaunot amount to lesa than a radieal 
transformation. 

The eiuistian ethie, on the other hand, resta on a foundation 
whieh makes the facl8 of onr ethieal cxpericncc intelligible. 
The basis U the etemal love of God to HU ereatures. The 
whole of ehristian doetrine is nothing more Ihan an cxpOMlion 
of the way in whieh this lovc has been and is opcralivc in 
God’s dealings with men. It U bclieved tliat a purpooe of 
love niDB ihrough the whole Univcr»c, that the history of 
human Btrivingt, hopes, and atpirations is not sonwthing that is 
in the end meaningleas and outside the seope or God’s purposes, 
but that the oy or man for rieher and fulier ]ifc is a ery whieh 
God has inspired and whieh He ts willing to answer. 
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30, 33 f.; tbe duiiet of, 43 f.: 
tbe greainets of, 51; boepitaliiy 
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to, $6; tbe naturel woriui of, 

Urilma Snm^i l86ff. 

Urahm&«anpf^r«, ooe of the 
CharchetofUM Retormalioo, 167- 

UrabreaaaTbMha, one firml>' groond. 
cd io UnbtTMua, Bi, 

U^<rmthui, 70, 
’ 73 C, 7S, 80fr., t 63 . 

llpludntlia, King, 88. 

Kuddha, 100 it 

Buddhi,' inteUqienc«' w ihe Sini- 
khya, 147,153. 

UuMbtndriyaB, OlipiDl w penmR- 
tioD, I 47 t- 

UuddhitD, l0C)ff., 165, IBI, 3 | 8 . 

Uuddhiat PByeboktKy, loj (. 

Buhler, 57. 


Ca 9 te; ibe four «aaiei, 41 (T- \ •» 
Uoddhitm, 108 f.; iatha /Mitm- 
voMgtM, lya, 134; po«itivc v^ue 
of, 343 f. 

eate^oriea, ed Yaiieshika, 15$ f. 
ehaionya, l7of, 
ehArydleaa, 100, li^tT. 
t'JUUiidtrfml/^fiiti^69S; 7Sff., 

76. 78«, 125, W . , , 
Chitu-vptli-iuroopa, denmtlOD ol 
Yoga, 153, 

ehriauan elhie, and Hbdu, 90!, 
14 $. IS7<^’r »381. >49 
Greak, 303. 

ehurebea o( ihe Re^omiatioa, 167. 
Covtll and Coiigbi II6, 131. 
CiirKi, 37. 


Dakshini, ^ta to tbe prieat; Hytun 
to, 9! all^orned, 97. Sm it/ra 
Cifla. 

Uarianaa, pbilosopbieal aekooli, 
‘ 37 - 

Da^mi, 13 ; aeeDtding to Dayd' 
nanda, 193. 

Daydnanda SaraavatT, fouAder of 
Arya 5 ainSJ, toa (T. 

Dehta, tbe four, 8$. 

Dotenrtei, 133. 

Dciirc,reibeUpaBiibadt, 73S:; lo 
Uuddhitm, tott. 

Deiia 8 en, 83 . 138, 143 . tS 7 f-. »6. 

Oeyay&na. ibe rath of ebe Goda, 
yoB., 81 ff. 


DcweyandTofta. i 9 f- 
DhSrapil, •.lUeniion’ in tne yoga. 

Dbanna, 36 ff.: meaninu;, 38 f.; in 
the 134 r, 136 (T., 

133ff.; and Molcaha,t44ff.: 
pounded by Dayanandn, 19S; 
ertoeUm 307, i poatiyi: 
vaiiie of, 343 e.; and ebriklianity, 
3501 

Dhanna SAtras, 38 ff. 

Dhyiina, eontemplatioi), 153. 
UWambnrai, a Jaln aoel, 114 f- 
DlkatA, ioitiatoty riie, 86. 

Dvaiia, dualiam, 146- 

Edueation, Hindu, 48 ff 
&piuion, 34 f. 


FaT(jnhar, Dr. J. N., 194- 

Five I'itta, Tbe, 81. 

Fnrviveneai, io tiie Kidr, 1 3IT-; 
ia teiatlon to karma, 130 ff | it. 
ehriiilanity, >$ 7 *^- 

Four Noblo Tnuhi of Uuddhiain, 
103 

rour Keqiiireinenta, iu tiie YodAnu, 
MS' 

Praaeii oT Aaiai, 33$, aei. 

Praier and Maraibe, 170, 313. 

Ft»»ef. 7 »r tTu/idw vf. 

Kteedom of the wiil, individual 
freedacn ta RAinanuja, 163: 
Yoddnta doeuine; 339 1 


Garbe, tao f. 

Gautama. Ueddha, iooff, iil. 

eautatna'i Dknrmt SiUni, 39,64. 

GiRs, 42, 46, «8 ff.; to the prieatb, 
9,15, 33: alkgori^. 86 97. 

Godr ebaraeter of ^ Kaor 
3 ff; lnlbe,d»'ibtf*aKf 4 f«,i 6 ff; 
oeMtbkirinK proees, 30 f.; in 
the UpaniihAU, 7of. 

Goethe, aoo. 

Gopd, milkmaida, eonipaniona of 
I^hpa, 168. 

Uotamn, autbw of NjMy« SUntt, 

Goi^d&ebirya, A., 159, 164. 

Grihaitha, bouadiolder, ooe cif the 
fov Uramaa, 45 ff., 80k 9$ ff. 

GpbyB Sdttaa, 38 £ 
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Guesl», 10, 56 <r. Sfc Hofpi- 
taliiy. 

Gutlt, 13 <r,»9; if«nfcrencc of, S4- 
GuQas, ' moods' in tbe SlUiikhyn 
Synem, m, iner., 146,149- 

llttriwAh, 168. 

MiinnoDy, sodnl, 34, a6. 

Hsmi;, 39. 

Hcaveu, 14, 36,69,86,319. 

HeU, 13, a6, 34,6g, >it, >S4, 3i9* 
nunMbeiau, 4- 
Heradily, ai^ knnna, S 1 &. 
Hillebnindt, 16,37. 
llhnmytiltil Siliu, 39. 

Hopkmt, 113, 319 tr. 

HoapiuUiiy, 3>, 5C£, 97^ 

Hotar, aaerilieer, 39. 

Hout^older, in l'uddliiini, lo8. 
Stt mlst (irUiaatlin. 

tgnornnee, « tbe roo( of atUel]- 
meni, 73 (T.; b liuddhiim, 1041 
iu ihe Yetliiatu, 1398'.: n the 
Simkhya, 148; la tbe Ye|{ii, 
153; iynonkuee aod inen> taull, 
314- 

ineanatkin, 165. 

India, 4 t, 33, 

Indn-Apu, 4. 

Indn-Soiaa, 4.10, ta. 

Indrnaa, orgaiu of pereeption und 
aeuoa, 141. 

iHtiilHUt ^ riuAyir, 40, 53 L, 56, 

' 60, 

liA Sa. 

Itbtupona, ancri6cea aad t;iAi to 
tbe piieitt, t5. 34,97* 

Uvarm Lord, in Yo;;*, 133, I39f., 
i$of., tOo. 

/dM/rt UpHMiikmd, 83. 
laimmi, autborer /'AnM,l/lraaiJuil 
Sttnu, 138. 
ainitm, iaQif. 
amet, WiUiam, tto. 
aubrandakara, a dui of tini, 53. 
AAaa'klada, kuowledgepart af tbe 
Veda, 138,306. 

}flADa*tnixn, <ray of de1iveraAce 
throoKh laiowle^, 177- 
Jflfloa-Yeca, foUawiw by tfae striet 
SSniUiyas, 139. 
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JoUy, 37,40. Si* 

Jsatitkation by hiith, t^or. 

Kabdr, 173ff., 177. >78. 

Katralya. ih« end et the Yogu, 153. 

Kalpa SOtm, 39. 

Kaaoda, aulbor of (he V,ukihi^i 
SiUnu, 155. 

Kaul, )S6, 304. 

Kanna, ita nKaniuK, sty; geim in 
ihefVdrr, ij; iuihe Mrllhinii' 
uat. 33 fr.; inthe Uiw llookt, $$: 
1b toe Upanitbneb, 69ff.,97: <» 
liuddhitnt, 100 r., 105 rr.; in 
JainiRnt, loyir.; iu llio l*iu-va 
MiuUlihtR, 138 ; m ihe Vcdrmii., 
I4t; >n KUmSnniu, 161; in the 
rdigion of bhakti, m tlie 
lirilhnu Samig, 186 ; in ihe Aryn 
SamAj, I97; erilieiamorihedoe- 
irine, 31$. >17^.; poailivc valuo 
ef the doetrlne, 346. 

Knmui-kajida,workpurtnf |)icVcda, 
138, 306! ■ 

Kamia.iDirK*, wity of deliyeranu: 
througb worka, 177. 

Karma MimilrhiL Stt J'urvu 
hlimiiltia. 

KannlL-Yon 138- 

KattnenilHyai, orgnnt of aetion, 

kX £//»rt*i«M<w/, 77. 92 . 93. m6. 

Kitmthlliiti Upimitkiul, 69, 78, 93, 
136. 

Kelih, l’roresoT A. li., 147 T., 151. 

Klng, 43. S4.84. 

Klegdom of God, sett {., 351 f. 

Knowlet^e, imporMoeein pcifonii* 
inK the taeriReet, 33; at meani 
oT dcliveiance, 74!, 88, 90 ff., 

135,139,161. 

Krith^ 130, 134,137,130,16501, 
l7Df., 177- 

Kahatriyat, one oT the foui eutet, 
33, 42 f., 84.134. 

Koniluhetra, battledeld, tao. 

Lala La]pa( Roi, 193 ff. 

Llberality, 96,23®-. 5*. 86.97. 

Lokiyatat, nuoeritlittt. itj. 

Love, in Buddhism, 107 f. 

Loyoia, Ignniiui. 153. 
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Maedonell, rroTetsOT A. A., t}, 
J 8 f, 57 - 

MAdte*». saibor of San/tt-lMr- 

^nmt-Sini^'r tUi t, 115 dr., 150C> 

M*itvs, (oander of Bnhni& Sanri' 
pndayn, 

Magadba. Eeaum poitMD ot 
AiiekDt India, 133. 

M*«, l6ff, 97ff- , , . 

130 r., 146, 165 

3181, 330. 

MebUibliheke eeremoar, 34. 
MtbabhOtM, ‘(rou eleinents' of 

theSruhkhye, I47f- 
Msbip&uke, pest sins, 53. 
Msbitijsi of wmbay, 171- 
Msbi*trs, foander of Jsiniai>, 109. 
MsbaBimedsnisiD, 181 f., 199. 
MtitrHy*!)» 87, 146- 

MslArsbs, iIth esusiog <lefi1en>enc, 
54* 

Mate within ibe bresM, 65. 

Mansi, ‘ miml’, !47f' 
.W’di»<K>(i/7iOTT*«j,(lr/>«,S9t,4a®» 
6s,3l8i, 333. 

,</d««i>4 i 74 arwit Sitm, 39. 
M8mvsm, Tbe, 39. 

Manu, 39.40. 

Maruts, Tbe, 3. 

MaleTislisiD, Ii5ff. 

Mtyl, illusion, 77 . 139 fr.. 163,167- 
106 . 

Mill,J. S., 304, 311. 

Milton, 333. 

Mitn, 4B., 13, IB, 33. 
Mitra.Yarupa, 4f. 

Mokiba, relesH, 77,143 i, 149* 
Moodi: ttt Gupst. 

Mossl Determhuition, 141. 
Mukbyeprios, ooe oT tbe Upidhis 
b ibe Yedants, 141. 

MUDer, Mss, 4, 7l> 83, 139, 140, 
143. 145 f'> >S3> IS4, ISS> »»> 
»37> »47. 

MuadMta UtamiAaii, 95 . 

Mum, aKKK, 14, 81, SS. 


Nsebikeiai, 83. 

NimiSe*, 178. 

Naraksloks: J«r HelL 
NarsksstbSnaRi; m Hell. 


NSriya^Iys Seetion of Ihe 
ihimta, 

Newmsn, 67. 

Nlesisehe, 33, 89.301. 
Nlegsrdlineu, 3] ff., 59. 
Ni^reyun, (0010/ ebe Nyilyu, 156. 
Nimbirka. 167, 170,17». 

Niri'ips, the Uueldbiit end, 104, 
I!0,11»><>S- 

Niyems, ' religloua obierisnee in 
tte Yosa, 153. 

Nobk l'ath, in liuddbisiu, 103 f. 

.Mt/ni/, 155 . 

Nyaya Syitem, I37i iSS 


OWenber», 17, 20,37,31. 

Ortbodosy, ilindu, ^ 137 f. 

OuUsnd, ^e, 133- 

0*id, 74. 

Psri Yidyi, bigber knowlediee of 
ibeYedaata, 1396, 160. 

Pstenti, bDtMur to, 33,143. 

PBri*TnJii^ aieetie, 80. 

Pitaka, sio, 55. 

PBtafijdi,auuoroftbe Yi^SS/na, 
150. 

Penenee, 35 L, 33, 53, 86, 169. 

Peeninlua, 314 ff. 

PiDjta PoU. lit. 

Pitfly&as, tlM Pstb af the Kaibers, 
7eff., 81 L 

PUto, 48 f., 50,89,93- 

l'lesiure, tbe good and ihe pleaianl, 
93; HedooisRi, ll5ff-, aeekert 
after plesiure, 137. 

PoiytbeiiiD, snd moeslity, 3. 

PouitiD, 100, l^. 

Prtdbin, s detignation af l'nkpii, 
146. 

Prattpsii, 30, ^3, 33 > 84 - 

Praklrpsks, miMeUsDeoui iim, 54. 

Prsk{iti, ‘neture’ in the Sadtkbya, 
133, 135. I46ff'., l5off., 156; ia 
the Aiya Sainij, 

Pripiyi^ regulseion of thebmtb. 
153. 

Prittbani SsmM, t66. 

PrMtHa VfttHithiu^ 77,95. 146. 

PrstyiUilre, reatnint, 153. 

Priyaiebitts, «pistioa, 35. 

Prtde, 87, gs, I7S, »9> 

Ptuipai, 165. 
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PurtHha, ‘sout’ ia tbe SSriiUiya, 
isa, us* 146 

POrt'a Mim&rhsSSyMem,iS7,isSfT., 
161. 

Pythaiorean!), xaif. 


KOdhS, tnistrm of Kfiih|>i>, 166, 
i(iS, 170 fr. 

Kaian om of ihe Goi^as, 87, taa, 
14 ^ 148 

RAma, uyirship of, t66, 16B, 173 R. 

KAmaknshpa PBramnbiuhin, 199 C 

RAni&iuindn, 173. 

R,'knAnujn, ^$8 8*., 1671,17«^ 173, 

306. 

165. 

RAiRmehao Koy. IK. 

KAin Tlrthn, SnhRil, 198 C 

KAti, lilierality, I4. 

RelannatiDn, Hinds, l66£r. 

Kelente, from sin, liAr., so t., 35, 

Rbys be^B, 104. 

Rlbhet, tn. 

VtJ», iff., 16 A; 35, 36, 3^ 

30.51. 

ushit, BMra, 33. 

((Ue, mennlns, 5 tT.; ritnand trulh, 
8,10. 

Riulra. V 

Rudra-SimpradAya, one of the 
CbiiJcbc8of the K^ormaiion, 167. 


SacriAce,l6k3l,a3,37ff.; nbraneh 
ot tbo Lnv, 81 ; duty oi tbe 
hoiuehol«trr, 85 ; alleieedted, 86; 
eondeained as uieteas, 116, 169, 

Sainlhood, Uindu, 169!., 174,176, 

. ao 7 f. 

Saioum, 16$, 178. 

Sakhibbaraa, a seet, 171. 

.4ukti woeshlp, 165,178. 

.SukyBmuni, a dosignBtioo af the 
Kuddha, toa 

Sniyntion, in Buddhiam, 103 in 
the/fAr^firrwi(f^<<, lasS;; m tbe 
Vedilnia, 139: in tbe Sdibkhyn, 
148; In the Nyayn and Yaiie- 
ahika, 156; in Rjlmanuja, i6t; 
tn the A^a SaniAj, 19$ ; Hiadu 
and ehriltian doarines, 350 ff. 

SainSdhi, meanin/ or term, nnd 
kinds or, 1S3. 


Saihkariknrapa, a olaas af sins, $4. 

SiM:A/a Ktriii, 146 C 

Suibkbra SyttetD, toi, laatt, 137. 
I46C, 159. *97. 

SiiiiUiya*Yo;'a, i3off.. 167. 

SathaSra, tranamieTation, in the 
lirAbmnnaa, 3Si tn th« Upani- 
thads, ^£[,96; in Budduiim, 
looe, loerr.: iu pluee in the 
STStenis o< philoeophy, 138; eriti. 
auD, 3178. 

S^sknraa, uernments, 41.64. 

Suaklldi-Sampruiayn, one oT tbo 
ehurehei of the Kerorrantion, 
167,170. 

SanatkumAn, 9a. 

Snhknniebaiya, YedAniist phDoso. 
pher, 9 ft ‘ 39 ,«;>S 8 /t. 17«. 

SinnyOit, aaeetle, oae of the Mra- 
mai, 47,8off. 88; Dr. R.Tagore 
on tbe lanny&ai, 190, 313; eriti- 
eism af naomie idnal, 333 lfi 

115 ff, 

31 T., 33f.,8{. 

SaitTa, one of the Gupaa, laa. 140, 
1481., 150 

Sa/t/OrlA PraiOii, 194. 

Sat^kilma, 83 f. 

SaTitar, 13. 

SehopenhMer, 347. 

Sclf, in (raineDiigniioR, 73 ; ralae 
dunliam, 74; Kaowledge or (be 
Seie f8; identiiy wiih linihmnn, 
89 ff.. 139 ff. 

Siddhn, in JninlMn, one who lus 
Bttained deliv«ranco, iio. 

Slgiia. 108. 

Simeon S^itts, 334, 937- 

Sin, m tgig yMit, tlff., in tbe 
Athan/a YtAL, ao ff.; in the 
Lnw Daohs, 54 f., 64; m tbe 
Upaaishads, 771!1; in 7 'titatlMt, 
174; in TeUram, 176; in rela- 
tioo to kanna, si t Chriatiaa 
attitude to aia, 86 C; ItsU of 
sins, S3 f-t 65i 86a, 87. 

SllA, 166,173. 

Shandbas, ‘ gaalitiea ’ in Buddhism, 
106. 

Smriti, tradition, 38. 

Snataka, * anewhohnibathed',4S. 

Soeraiea, 74, 314. 
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Soma, <lefend«T et eraib, to. >3 ; 
Sooui saeriAoe, s8; Somabeyer- 

of b^'ttitoe, 85,95 K. 
Sorabji, Miu 0., 3071. 

Soteery, 10,37. 

Spellt, 37. 

Spbiou, 68. 

Spiiiu, evil, 19. 

SrtnU SOmi, 37 £ 
Sri-wriipndnyii, ooe of tlie 
eburebet of tbe RtfonMCioa, 

, 

Sniti, reveUtion, 57 , 19B. 
Sievent(in, Mrt, Sineltir, itOw 
Stbula SerTra, thepmu body in tbe 
YeiMnia, 141. 

Sioiet, 79. 

Stni^ert, tieAtinent af, 9, 36 

SinSeBl: ut BTehmtebarL 
^ddhAdreia. pure Dioolim, 167. 
SOdret, one oi ibe Ibur e&Met; 
tbeiroeeupetMn, 43; tbeirnatunil 
wDrk, lU; ny of dcljvenince 
imD to Sildree, 130, 

Sa/ieriiif. Hlndu Mid ebrislBU) 
riew S, 104 f. 

Soidde, 113 , I13. 

Snk)iUftlcM, Dr. A. S., i6x 
SiUuhme serTr», nibde body ei tbe 
YedSota, 141. 

SBfr* liitrwure, 37 ff. 

SyeUketn, Vedk ttudeAi, 74, 83, 

Sy^mbarBt, a lain seet, 114 L 
St-tMST'm/tm Uttmitkni, 9$, 146. 


Tagore, DebeDdranaih, 186 K, 309, 
Tagore, Dr. Rablndnutnth, tS8 IT., 
313. »5S' 

TiuOtriya OrtUma/n, 33, 34. 
Taillinya Upanitlwd, 84,9B. 
Tamai. ok of ibe Gunaa, 87> 133, 
146,148 f. 

TanmAtra», ‘ Sne eleinent»’ of (he 
SAriikbya, I47f. 

Taniras, |6$C 

Tap4X aonerity, 14, 35 f., 33. 87, 
93ff, loi, iic( 133. 

Ten Moral Rotet, >07. 

Theoeophy, 197!., 3l6. 


Thoinas k Kenipit, 3o8. 

Topiet, of Nyiya, 135 f. 
TraasioisTaiMM: ttr SiuiitArs. 
Trirataa, 'niree JewcM of Jnini8m, 
110. 

Trutb, 8.10, 33, 31 f. 

Trttthiulaeei, 10,33,36,63,86, itof. 
Tokiirim. 175 £. 177’ 

TaladdSt, 17S. 

Twiee.^ni outet, 43 f., $9. 

Uddilalu Amni. 74. 

Upidbii, ‘ limhntMM ia YedaoU, 
1391 t4tf. 

Upakotala, 83,94.96’ 

Upili, 109 

UpapiUal^ miiMr sint. 53. 

Uttaia MTm3ii>sa,or V^antas *v 
Vo^u. 


V&cb, tpeeeh, tt. 

Vairi^, ireedom frara poeuon. 

v^n» ■yitem. '37- 155 f‘ 

Yuib^arinn, 139. iobtL 

VaUyaa, o«caf the foiir eattee, 43 f., 
69. '34- 

ValUbh&chJUya, leet, i7of., 177. 

YAiwprastha, third of tbe rour 
Unuuu, 47. 63. 80, 87 r. 

Yanipa. 4 ft.; guardian of pU, 6 f .; 
{brgtYer ofaia, 13; loti of inond 
lupreniaey, iSL, tt, 33, 30, 33, 
»57- 

yaiitkfAa DkHrm* .S'AAw, 39. 

VSaadev3 Kpeh^a, I3i. 

Vedinu tyittntiW, leo, 1.37,13817.. 
186, 188, ipSe, 307; YeeliUtta 
and ehristianUy, 347 f. 

KmUm/o SBtnu. 138,138. 

Vedk itudy, denied to sOdrat, ^; 
preaeribed for twke-hora, 45 tt. \ 
the leaeber, 49: destrayt guili. 
(t! nieaa80fknowrag Urabman. 
81 i nece4t.’)»fbrta]va(io(i. 145; 
in tbe Arw SnisAi, 193. 

Vidyt: wr Knowleage. 

Viitnes, rat» of, 64. 97. «33- '34- 

Viib9a, 165. 

^tth^n-NAriyana, 159. 

yithfM PurAtta, 167. 

Vith9»wAroin, 167, 173. 
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Viii«b|ftdv8iu. qiiall 5 ed monitoi, 
158, \t>7, 197. 

V 1 v^, ^KTiminuion, la. 
Virek8Duid>, SvrAmt, aoo f, 

WarreA, 106. 

Wnters, Tbe, pmyer lo, la 
Wesiennarek, 57. 

WbitiMy, 33. 

Works, elGeney or, Ss, la; ff.. 130, 
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14 } >r.; worke aod ehiineter, 


= Ysiile, taeriliee, 

Y«jBavnIky«, 71, 78, 87 1 . W- 
Kif>r' kWr/, i6i a8C 
Ynmn, 153. 

Kii'ii .^ibrm, tii. 

Ki^ StUnu, 150 f. 

Vnf[n synem, 1 a f., 138,1 }7,1 $0 tt 
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